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PREFACE. 

WITHOUT  encrcafing  his  genius, 
the  Author  may  have  improved  his 
language,  in  the  eleven  years,  that  the  follow- 
ing Poems  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Public. 
Errors  in  didtion  might  have  been  committed 
at  twenty-four,  which  the  experience  of  a 
riper  age  may  remove ;  and  fome  exube- 
rances in  imagery  may  be  reftrained,  with 
advantage,  by  a  degree  of  judgment  acquired 
in  the  progrefs  of  time.  Imprefled  with  this 
opinion,  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  attention 
and  accuracy ;  and,  he  hopes,  he  has  brought 
the  work  to  a  ftate  of  corrednefs,  which  will 
preclude  all  future  improvements. 

The  eagernefs,  with  which  thefe  Poems 
have  been  received  abroad,  are  a  recompence 
for  the  coldnefs  with  which  a  few  have  afFeded 
to  treat  them  at  home.  All  the  polite  nations  of 
Europe  have  transferred  them  into  their  re- 
A  3  fpedive 
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fpedlve  languages ;  and  they  fpeak  of  him, 
who  brought  them  to  light,  in  terms  that 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  one  fond  of  fame. 
In  a  convenient  indifference  for  a  literary  re- 
putation, the  Author  hears  praife  without 
being  elevated,  and  ribaldry  without  being 
depreffcd.  He  has  frequently  feen  the  firft 
beftowed  too  precipitately ;  and  the  latter  is  fo 
faithlefs  to  its  purpofe,  that  it  is  often  the 
only  index  to  merit  in  the  prefent  age. 

Though  the  tafle,  which  defines  genius, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  is  a  fubje<fl  fit 
for  mirth  in  itfelf,  it  is  often  a  ferious  matter 
in  the  fale  of  a  work.  When  rivers  define 
the  limits  of  abilities,  as  w^ell  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  countries,  a  \Vriter  may  meafure  his 
fuccefs,  by  the  latitude  under  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  to  avoid  a  part  of  this  incon- 
venience, that  the  Author  is  faid,  by  fome, 
who  fpeak  without  any  authority,  to  have 
afcribed  his  own  productions  to  another  name. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  he  was  but  young  in  the 
art  of  deception.  When  he  placed  the  Poet  in 
I  antiquity, 
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tintiqulty,   the  Tranflator  fhould   have  been 
born  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed. 

These  obfervations  regard  only  the  frivo- 
lous in  matters  of  literature;  thefe,  hovv-ever, 
form  a  majority  in  every  age  and  nation.     In 
this  country,  men  of  genuine  taRe  abound; 
but  their  ftill  voice  is  drowned  in  the   cla- 
mours of  a  multitude,  who  judge  by  fartiion 
of  poetry,  as  of  drefs.    Th^  truth  is,  to  judge 
aright  requires  almoft  as  much  genius  as   to 
write  well ;  and  good  critics  are  as   rare  as 
great  poets.     Though  two  hundred  thoufand 
Romans  flood  up,  when  Virgil  came  into  the 
Theatre,  Varius  only  could  corred  ihe^Eneid. 
He  that  obtains  fame  mufl  receive  it  through 
mere  faihion  ;  and  gratify  his  vanity  with  the 
applaufe  of  men,  of  whofe  judgment  he  can- 
not approve. 

The  following  Poems,  it  muu  be  confefled, 
are  more  calculated  to  pleafe  perfons  of  exqui- 
fite  feelings  of  heart,  than  thofe  who  receive 
all  their  impreflions  by  the  ear.  The  novelty 
of  cadence,  in  what  is  called  a  profeverfion,  tho* 
A  4  not 
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not  deftltute  of  harmony,  will  not  to  common 
readers  fupply  the  abfence  of  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  rhime.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Writer  himfelf,  tho*  he  yielded  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  in  a  mode,  which  prefented 
freedom  and  dignity  of  expreffion,  inftead  of 
fetters,  which  cramp  the  thought,  whilft  the 
harmony  of  language  is  preferved.  His  in- 
tention was  to  publifli  in  verfe.  The  making 
of  poetry,  like  any  other  handicraft,  may  be 
learned  by  induftry;  and  he  had  ferved  his  ap- 
prenticefhip,  though  in  fecret,  to  the  mufes. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the 
harmony  which  thefe  Poems  might  derive 
from  rhime,  even  in  much  better  hands  than 
thofe  of  the  Tranflator,  could  atone  for  the 
fim-plicity  and  energy,  which  they  would  lofe. 
The  determination  of  this  point  fhall  be  left 
to  the  readers  of  this  preface.  The  following 
is  the  beginning  of  a  Poem,  tranflated  from 
the  Norfe  to  the  Gaelic  language;  and,  from 
the  latter,  transferred  into  Englifh.  The  verfc 
took  bale  more  time  to  the  writer  than  the 
profej  and  even  he  himfelf  is  doubtful  (if  he 
7  has 
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has  fucceeded  in  either),  which  of  them  is  the 
moft  literal  verfion. 

FRAGMENT    of    a   NORTHERN 
TALE. 

Where  Harold,  with  golden  hair,  fpread 
o'er  Lochlin  *  his  high  commands  ;  where, 
with  juftice,  he  ruled  the  tribes,  who  funk, 
fubdued,  beneath  his  fword ;  abrupt  rifes  Gor- 
malf  in  fnow!  The  tempefts  roll  dark  on  his 
fides,  but  calm,  above,  his  vaft  forehead  ap- 
pears. White-iiTuing  from  the  fkirt  of  his 
llorms,  the  troubled  torrents  pour  down  his 
fides.  Joining,  as  they  roar  along,  they  bear 
the  Torno,  in  foam,  to  the  main. 

Grey  on  the  bank  and  far  from  men,  half- 
covered,  by  ancient  pines,  from  the  wind,  a 
lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long-fhakcn  by  the 
ftorms  of  the  north.  To  this  fled  Sigurd, 
fierce  in  fight,  from  Harold  the  leader  of 
armies,  when  fate  had  brightened  his  fpear, 

*  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia,  or  ScaHdinla. 
t  The  mountains  of  Stvo. 

with 
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•With  renown:  When  he  conquered  in  th^f 
rude  field,  where  Lulan*s  warriors  fell  in 
blood,  or  rofe  in  terror  on  the  waves  of  the 
main.  Darkly  fat  the  grey  haired  chief;  yet 
forrow' dwelt  not  in  his  foul.  But  when  the 
warrior  thought  on  the  paft,  his  proud  heart 
heaved  again  his  fide  :  Forth  flew  his  fword 
from  its  place,  he  wounded  Harold  in  all  the 
winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright 
in  form  and  mild  of  foul,  the  laft  beam  of  the 
fetting  line,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all  his 
race.  His  Ton,  in  Lulan^s  battle  llain,  beheld 
not  his  father's  flight  from  his  foes.  Nor 
finiOied  feemed  the  ancient  line !  The  fplendid 
beauty  of  bright-eyed  Fithon,  covered  flill 
the  fallen  king  with  renown.  Her  arm  was 
white  like  Gormal's  fnow ;  her  bofom  whiter 
than  the  foam  of  the  main,  when  roll  the 
waves  beneath  the  wrath  of  the  winds.  Like 
two  ftars  were  her  radiant  eyes,  like  two  ftars 
that  rife  on  the  deep,  when  dark  tumult  em- 
broils the  night.  Pleafant  are  their  beams 
aloft,  as  (lately  they  afcend  the  Ikies* 
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Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught,  the  maid. 
Her  form  fcarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind. 
Awe  moved  around  her  ftately  fteps.  Heroes 
loved — but  flirunk  away  in  their  fears.  Yet 
midft  the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her  heart 
was  foft,  and  her  foul  was  kind.  She  faw  the 
mournful  with  tearful  eyes.  Tranfient  dark- 
nefs  arofe  in  her  breaft.  Her  joy  was  in  the 
chace.  Each  morning,  when  doubtful  light 
wandered  dimly  on  Lulan's  waves,  {he  rouzed 
the  refounding  woods,  to  Gormal's  head  of 
fnow.     Nor  moved  the  maid  alone,  <kc. 

The  faim  vsrjijied. 

Where  £ur-halr'd  Karold,  o'er  Scandlnia  rei'-n'J, 
And  held,  with  juilice,  what  his  valour  gainM, 
Sevo,  in  fnow,  hjs  n.igged  forehead  rears. 
And,  o'er  the  Avarfare  of  his  ftorms,  appears 
Abrupt  and  vaft.— White-wandering  dovm  his  fide 
A  thoufand  torrents,  gleaming  as  they  glide. 
Unite  below  ;  and  pouring  through  the  plain 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Grey,  on  the  bank,  remote  from  human  kind 
By  aged  pines,  half  fhelter'd  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  manfion  rofe,  of  antique  form, 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  ftorm. 
To  this  fierce  Sigurd  fled,  from  Norway's  lord, 
When  fortune  fettled,  on  the  warrior's  fword, 

la 
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In  that  rude  field,  where  Suecia's  chiefs  xv-ere  flain, 
Or  forced  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothnic  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,  yet  undifturb'd  with  woes. 
But  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arofe 
His  proud  heart  ftruck  his  fide  ;  he  grafpt  the  fpear^ 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacaflt  air. 

One  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine. 
The  laft  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line, 
Remain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.     His  warlike  fon 
Fell  in  the  fhock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne^ 
Nor  defolate  the  houfe  !    Fionia's  charms 
Suftain'd  the  glory,  which  they  loft  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,  as  Sevo's  lofty  fnow. 
Her  bofom  fairer,  than  the  waves  below. 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.     Her  radiant  eyes 
Like  two  bright  ftars,  exulting  as  they  rife, 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  ftormy  night, 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n,  with  their  majeftic  light* 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind 
Her  form  fcarce  equals  her  exalted  mind, 
Awe  leads  her  facred  fteps  where'er  they  move. 
And  mankind  worfhip,  where  they  dare  not  love. 
But,  mix'd  with  foftnefs,  was  the  virgin's  pride^ 
Her  heart  had  feelings,  which  her  eyes  deny'd. 
Her  bright  tears  ftarted  at  another's  woes, 
While  tranfient  darknefs  on  her  foul  arofe* 

The  chace  fhe  lov'd;  when  morn,  with  doubtful  beam 
Came  dimly  wandering  o'er  the  Bothnic  ftream, 
On  Sevo's  founding  fides,  Ihe  bent  the  bow. 
And  rouz'd  his  forefts  to  his  head  of  fnow. 
Nor  mov'd  the  jnaid  alone  ;  &c. 

On» 
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One  of  the  chief  Improvements,  on  this 
edition,  is  the  care  taken,  in  arranging  the 
Poems  in  the  order  of  time ;  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  regular  hiftory  of  the  age  to  which 
they  relate.  The  Writer  has  now  refigned 
them  for  ever  to  their  fate.  That  they  have 
been  well  received  by  the  Public,  appears  from 
an  extenfive  fale;  that  they  fh all  continue  to 
be  well  received,  he  may  venture  to  prophecy 
without  the  gift  of  that  infpiration,  to  which 
poets  lay  claim.  Through  the  medium  of  ver- 
fion  upon  verfion,  they  retain,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, their  native  charader  of  fimplicity 
and  energy.  Genuine  poetry,  like  gold,  lofes 
little,  when  properly  transfufed  ;  but  when  a 
compofition  cannot  bear  the  teft  of  a  literal 
verfion,  it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought  not 
to  pafs  current.  The  operation  muft,  how- 
ever, be  performed  with  fkilful  hands.  A 
Tranflator,  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  ic 
incapable  of  expreiTjng  its  beauties. 

London, 
Mz-  i5>  1773- 
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ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL,  when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  the  Orkqey 
iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  bay  of  Scan- 
dinavia, near  the  refidence  of  Stamoy  king  of  Lochlin; 
Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith 
of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hofpitality, 
refufes  to  go. — Starno  gathers  together  his  tribes  ;  Fingal 
refolves  to  defend  hinifelf. — Night  coming  on,  Duth- 
maruno  propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  thcf 
enemy.  — The  king  himfclf  undertakes  the  -watch.  Ad- 
vancing to-4vards  the  enemy,  he,  rtccidentally,  comes  la 
the  cave  of  Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confined  Conban- 
carglas,  the  captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief. — 
Her  ftory  is  imperfedl,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loll. — 
Fingal  ccmes  to  a  place  of  worlhip,  where  Starno  and  his 
fon,  Swaran,  confulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the 
ifiue  of  the  war. — The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. 
— Duan  firft  concludes  with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  half 
ofCruth-Ioda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 
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€    AT    H-L    O    DA. 

D  U  A  N  *    FIRST. 

A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old  ! 
Why,    thou    wanderer    unfeen !    Thou 
bender  of  the  thiftle  of  Lora ;    why,  thou  breeze 
of  the  valley,  iiaft  thou  left  mine  ear  ?    I  hear 

ho 

*  The  bards  di/linguifhed  thofe  compofitions,  in  wKich  tile 
narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apoib'ophes, 
by  the  name  of  Dudn.  Since  the  extin<5tion  of  the  order  of 
the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compo- 
fitions in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  \vliich  the  ftory  of 
this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to  fome  readers  ; 
it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  traditional 
preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he 
took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ire- 
land, Fingal  undertook  an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  villt 
his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniftore.  After  flaying  a  few 
days  at  Caric-thura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet« 
fail,  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  ftorm  arifmg,  his 
Ihips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal, 
the  feat  of  Stai'no,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Star- 
no,  upon  the  appearance  of  ft  rangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned 
together  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoftile 
mariner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had 
taken  flieltei-.  Upon  dilcoverlng  who  the  flrangers  were,  and 
B  2  fearin^ 
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no  dlflant  roar  of  ftreams !  No  found  of  the 
harp,  from  the  rock !  Come,  thou  huntrefs  of 
Lutha,  Malvina,  call  back  his  foul  to  the  bard, 
I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the 
dark,  billowy  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal 
defcends  from  Ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds* 
Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  un- 
known ! 

Star  NO  font  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fin- 
gal to  the  feaft ;  but  the  king  remembered  the 
pad,  and  all  his  rage  arofe.  "  Nor  Gormal's 
mofly  towers,  nor  Starno,  fhall  Fingal  behold. 
Deaths  wander,  like  fliadows,  over  his  fiery  foul! 
Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go,  fon  of  Loda ; 
his  words  are  wind  to  Fingal  :  wind,  that,  to 
and  fro,    drives  the  thillle,    in  autumn's  dufliy 

fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than  once, 
experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh  by  treachery, 
\vhat  he  v/as  afraid  he  ihould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  in- 
%-ited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft,  at  which  he  intended  t6 
alfaflinate  him.  The  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and 
Starno  betook  himfelf  to  arms.  The  fequcl  of  the  ftory  may 
be  learned  from  the  poem  itfelf. 

*  Agandecca,  tlie  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  of  hir  difcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid 
aj'ainll  his  hrc.  Her  flory  Is  related  at  large,  in  the  third 
beck  of  Fingal. 

vale. 
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vale.  Duth-marunof,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  fhields !  Struthmor,  dweller  of 
battle's  wing  !  Cormar,  whofe  fliips  bound  on 
feas,  carelefs  as  the  coiirfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark- 
rolling  clouds !  Arife,  around  me,  children  of 
heroes,  in  a  land  unknown  !  Let  each  look  on 
his  fhield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  wars. 
"  Come  down,  thus  Trenmor  faid,  thou  dwel- 
ler between  the  harps  !  Thou  flialt  roll  this 
ilream  away,  or  wafte  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  the  king  they  rife  in  wrath.  No 
words  come  forth  :  they  fcize  their  fpears.  Each 
foul  is  rolled  into  itfclf.  Ac  length  the  fudden 
clang  is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  fliields. 
Each  takes  his  hill,  by  night;  at  intervals,  they 
darkly  fiand.  Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs, 
between  the  roaring  wind  ! 

f  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  vqry  fumous  in  traditicn. 
Many  of  his  great  aftions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems, 
\vhich  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fmce  loft.  He 
lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
which  i,5  over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma- 
glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar,  arc  mentioned,  as  attending 
Uomhal,  in  his  laft  battle  againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a 
poem,  which  is  ftill  preler\'!ed-  It  is  not  the  work  of  Of- 
iian  ;  the  phrafeology  betrays  it  to  be  a  modern  cornpofi- 
tion.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  compolitious,  which 
the  Irifh  bards  forged,  under  the  name  of  Offian,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  Duth>maruno  figpifics, 
i?lack  and  Jleady  ;  Crcmma-glas,  bending  and  /'juarihy ; 
J3truthillor,  roaring  Jireom  ;  Corniar,  espen  at  fca. 

B  3  Broa» 
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Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arm.s,  came  tall  Duth-marLino  ;  he 
from  Croma  of  rocks,  flern  hunter  of  the  boar  1 
In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crum- 
thormo  *  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chace  he 
llione,  among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth- 
irjariino ! 

"  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  fhall  my  Heps  be 
forward  through  night  ?  From  this  fliield  fhall  I 
view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes?  Scarno, 
king  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the 
foe  of  flrangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain, 
by  Loda's  Hone  of  power. — Should  Duth- 
maruno  not  return,  his  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at 
home,  v^fhere  meet  two  roaring  dreams,  on 
Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  hills,  with 
echoing  woods,  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My 
fon  looks  on  fcreaming  fea-fowl,  a  young  wan- 
derer on  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to 
Can-dona  t,  tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the 

briftly 

*  Crumtliormcth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fiibje>St  to  its  own 
petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Oflian's  poems. 

f  Cean-dacna,  head  of  the  people,  the  fon  of  Duth-maruno, 
He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Oflian, 
after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  tales  concerning 
him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  be- 
ftowed  on  him  (Candona  of  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he 
^pphed  himfelf  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in 

this 
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briitly  flrength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted 
fpear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds  in  war  !  Tell 
where  his  father  fell !" 

this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to  recommend  to  ]iim.  As  1 
have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may 
not  be  improper  here,  to  give  fpme  account  of  them.  After 
the  exguUion  of  the  bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs, 
they,  being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence 
to  the  generofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  re- 
peating the  compofitions  of  their  predccelfors,  and  running 
up  the  genealogies  of  their  entertiiiners  to  the  family  of  their 
chiefs-  As  this  fubjedi  was,  however,  foon  exhaufted,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  ftories, 
having  no  foundation  in  fa(5t,which  were  fwallowed,with  great 
credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating, 
tl\e  fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  what- 
ever circumftance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admira- 
tion of  his  hearers,  the  ftory  became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all 
probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe 
it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  fo  well»  that  the  bards 
found  their  advantage  in  turning  profefled  tale-makers. 
They  then  launched  out  into  the  wildeft  regions  of  fiftion 
3nd  romance.  I  firmly  believe,  there  are  more  ftories  of 
giants,  enchanted  caftles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  High- 
lands, than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  Thcfe  talcs,  it  is 
certain,  like  other  romantic  compofitions,  have  many  things 
in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequently,  difgulli'ul  tp  true  taftc, 
but,  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention 
more  than  any  other  fiftions  I  ever  met  Avith.  The  extreme 
length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  furprifmg,  fome  of  them  re- 
quiring many  days  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they  take 
of  the  memory,  that  few  circomftances  are  ever  omitted  by 
thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tradition  : 
What  is  ftill  more  amazing,  the  veiy  language  of  the  bards 
is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcription<; 
of  magnificence,  introduced  in  thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior 
to  all  the  pompous  oriental  fictions  of  riic  kind, 

B  4  ''  Not 
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"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,"  faid  Fingai, 
"  I  have  bounded  over  the  feas.  Theirs  were 
the  times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor 
fettles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  youthful 
in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the 
field  of  night  is  mine." 

FiNGAL  rufhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bound- 
ing over  Turthor's  ftream,  that  fent  its  fullen 
roar,  by  night,  through  Gormal's  mifly  vale. 
A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock  i  in  the 
midft,  flood  a  {lately  form ;  a  form  with  float- 
jno-  locks,  like  Lochlin's  white-bofomed  maids. 
Unequal  are  her  fteps,  and  fhort.  She  throws 
a  broken  fong  on  wind.  At  times  flie  tolTes 
her  white  arms  :  for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her 
foul. 

«*  ToRCUL-TORNO  *,  of  aged  locks  !"  (lie  faid, 
"  where  now   are  thy  fleps,  by  Lulan  ?    Thou 

haft 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crath- 
lun,  a  diftrid  in  Sweden.  The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  refi- 
dence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden,  ftill  called 
Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  Lulan.  The  war  be- 
tween Starno  and  Torcul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  cf  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at  a  hunting  party.  Starro 
being  in .  ited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  both 
kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Stiva- 
jTiorv.',  to  hunt.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  before  the 
ki  gs,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  be- 
haviour a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guefts,  who  were  al- 
T  ays  honoured,  as  tradition  expreffes  it,  iMtth  the  danger  of  tot 

chcue. 
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haft  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  ftreams,  father 
of  Conban-cargla  !  But  I  behold  tiK'e,  chief  of 
Luian,  fporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark- 
fkirted  night  is  rolled  along  the  fl^y. — Thou, 
fonnetimes,  hideft  the  moon  with  thy  fhield. 
I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindleH; 
thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  faiiell:  along  the 
nighr.  Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of 
ihaggy  boars  ?  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on 
thy  lonely  daughter." 

"  Who  art  thou,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  voice  of 
night?" 

She,  trembling,  turned  away. 

*^  Who  arc  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?'•* 

She  (hrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands. 
He  alked  about  her  fathers. 

c/jMe.  A  quarrel  ai'ofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all 
their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally- 
defeated,  and  he  himfclf  llaiu-  Starno  purfued  his  vidorj, 
laid  walle  the  di{lri>5t  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  .the  refi- 
dence  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  cfF,  by  force,  Conban-carglas^ 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a 
cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  of  her 
cruel  treatment,  fhe  became  diftrafted. 

The  paragraph,  jufl:  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  ihe  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  iqj 
Lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and  fimple, 
and  fo  inimitably  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy 
lady,  that  few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 

TORCUL- 
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*'  ToRcuL-TORNO,"  fhe  faid,  "  once  dwelt 
at  Lulan's  foamy  ftream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now, 
in  Loda's  hall,  he  fliakes  the  founding  fliell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  war;  long  fought  the 
dark- eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-fhielded  Torcul-torno !  By  a  rock,  at 
Lulan's  flream,  I  had  pierc'd  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  off  the 
rufhing  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes 
were  up.  My  foft  bread  rofe  on  high.  My 
Hep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Tor- 
cul-torno !  It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  His 
red  eyes  rolled  on  me  in  love.  Dark  waved  his 
fliaggy  brow,  above  his  gathered  fmile.  Where 
is  my  father  i  I  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ? 
Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes,  Q  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno !  He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed 
the  fail.  In  this  cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At 
times,  he  comes,  a  gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  be- 
fore me,  my  father's  fliield.  But  often  pafies  a 
beam  *  of  youth,  far  diftant  from  my  cave.  The 
fon  of  Starno  moves  in  my  fight.  He  dwells 
lonely  in  my  foul." 

«   Maid   of  Lulan,"    faid  Fingal,    "  whiter 

*  By  ti>e  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Conban- 
carglas  means  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during 
her  confinement,  fiic  had  fallen  in  love^ 

handed 
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handed  daughter  of  grief!  a  cloud,  marked  with 
ftreaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  fcul.  Look 
not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  ;  look  not  to  thofe 
meteors  of  heaven.  My  gleaming  fieel  is  around 
thee,  the  terror  of  thy  foes  !  It  is  not  the  fteel 
of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  foul !  The 
maids  are  notfliut  in  our*  caves  of  ftreams.  They 
tofs  not  their  white  arms  alone.  They  bend, 
fair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma. 
Their  voice  is  not  in  the  defart  wild.  We  melt 
along  the  pleafing  found  !" 


FiMGAL,  again,  advanced  his  fleps,  wide 
thro'  the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of 
Loda  fliook  amid  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones, 
with  heads  of  mofs,  are  there;  a  flream,  with 
foaming  courfe  :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around 
them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  High 
from  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghod,  half-formed 
of  the  ihadowy  finoak.  He  poured  his  voice,  at 
tim.es,  amidft  the  roaring  dream.     Near,  bend- 

■*  From  tills  contrail:,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his 
^nvn  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn, 
that  tlie  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the  latter. 
This  diftiniTtion  is  fo  much  obfcrved  tliroughout  the  poems  cf 
pfiian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  followed  the  real 
maniiers  of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
/jK'Cch  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  great  part  of  li  e  original  lolL 

infi 
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•ing  beneath  a  blafted  tree,  two  heroes  received 
his  words :  Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of 
flrangers.  On  their  dun  fhields,  they  darkly- 
leaned  :  their  fpears  are  forward  through  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  blall  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer 
low,'*  faid  Starno,  in  his  pride.  *^  Take  the 
(hield  of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear.  It  ftood  fixed 
in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  forward, 
with  fwords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  fteeh 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  fhield  rufhed 
the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fliield  fell  roiling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  ftopt 
the  lifted  fteel.  Wrathful  ftood  Swaran,  un- 
armed. He  rolled  his  filent  eyes  j  he  threw  his 
fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  ftalking  ovtr  the 
ftream,  he  whilUed  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  ftrikes  Loda's 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  fron;  its  maker,  Luno 
of  Lochlin. 

-f  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  al- 
v.-<iys  confident  with  that  generofity  of  fpirit  which  belongs 
to  a  hero.     He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 

tree* 
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tree,  with  his  fpear.  He  raifes  the  hum  of  fongs. 
They  come  to  the  hoft  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his 
own  dark  path  j  like  two  foam-covered  flreams, 
from  two  rainy  vales  1 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair 
rofe  the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  flione  on  the  fpoils 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her 
cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty^  the  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan 
oflhells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She  faw 
S'tarno's  bloody  fliield.  Gladnefi,  rofe,  a  light, 
on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran*. 
She  fhrunk,  darkened,  from  Fingal. — "  Art  thou 
fallen,  by  thy  hundred  dreams,  O  love  of  the 
iiiournful  maid  !" 

U-THORNO,  that  rifefl:  in  waters  !  on  whofe 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark 
moon  defcending,  behind  thy  refoiinding  woods. 
On  thy  top  dwells  the  mifty  Loda  :    the  houfe  of 

*  Conban-carglas,  from  feeing  die  lielmet  of  Swaran 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjectured  that  that  hero  was 
killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  lort.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  fcquel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno  did  not  long  furvivc  her  furprize,  occafioned  by  the 
fuppofed  death  of  her  lover.  The  defcription  of  the  uiry 
hall  of  Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Odin,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pidturefque  and  de- 
fcriptive,  than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  olhcr  works  of  the 
northern  Scaldcrs. 

the 
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the  fpirits  of  men  !  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy 
hall,  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fwords.  His 
form  is  dimly  feen,  amid  his  wavy  mifl:.  His 
right-hand  is  on  his  fhield.  In  his  left  is  the 
half-viewlefs  fhell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall 
is  marked  with  nightly  fires  ! 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  fhades.  He  reaches  the  founding  (hell, 
to  thofe  who  (hone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  fhield  rifes,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  flreams,  came  Lulan's 
Vvhite-bofomed  maid. 


C  A  T  H- 


CATH-LODA 


POEM. 


BUAN     SECOND. 


ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command  da 
Duth-maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives* them 
over  the  ftream  of  Turthor.  HaviKg  recalled  liis  people, 
he  congratuhites  Duth-marano  on  his  fucccfs,  but  dilco- 
vers,  that  that  hero  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the 
aftion. — Duth-maruno  dies.  Ulin,  the  bard,  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  introduces  die  epifode  of  Colgorm  and  Strimi- 
<Iona,  which  concludev  this  t/uafi. 


[     17     ] 
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DUAN     SECOND. 


"  TT  THere  art  thou,  Ton  of  the  king,"  fald 
^^  dark-haired  Duth-maruno  ?  "Where 
haft  thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Sehria  ?  He 
returns  not,  from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morn- 
ing is  fpread  on  U-thorno.  In  his  mift  is  the 
fun,  on  his  hill.  Warriors,  lift  the  Ihields,  in 
my  prefence.  He  muft  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from 
heaven,  whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the 
ground.  He  comes,  like  an  eagle,  from  the 
fkirt  of  his  fqualiy  wind  !  In  his  hand  are  the 
fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Selma,  our  fouls  were 
fad  !" 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
failing  vapour.  The  traveller  Ihrinks  on  his 
journey  j  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No 
trembling  travellers  are  we  !  Sons  of  heroes  call 
forth  the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife, 
or  Ihall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

Vol.  I.  C  The 
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*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  ard 
like  paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal  !  Broad-fliielded  . 
Trenmor,  is  ftili  feen,  amidfl.  his  own  dim  years^ 
Nor  feeble  was  the  foul  of  the  king.  There,  no 
dark  deed  wandered  in  fecret.  From  their  hun- 
dred ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Colglan- 
crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
flrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unflieathcd.     Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage. 

*  In  this  fiiort  epilude  \ve  have  a  very  probable  account 
given  us,  of  tlie  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.   The  Cael 
vv  Gauls,  who  poflefreJ  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Frith 
ef  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,   a  nun^ber  of  diftindt  tribes, 
or  clans,  each  fubjcift  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  in- 
dependent of  any  other  pov.'cr.    When  the  Romans  invaded 
them,  the   common   danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced 
thofe  reguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  th 
yield  to  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  bat- 
tles were  ill-conduftedjandjconfequently,  uniuccefsful.  Tren- 
morwas  the  fifft who  reprefcnted  to  the  chiei's,  the  bad  confc- 
quences  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner, 
and  advifed,  that  they  thcmfelves  lliould  alternately  lead  in 
tattle.     They  did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful.    When  it 
came  to  Trenmor's  tiu-n,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by 
his  fuperior  valour  and  condud,  which  gained  \\\m  fuch  an 
interert  among  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  hi:i  family  after  him, 
were  regarded  a-,  kings ;    or,  to  ufc  the  poet's  exprefTidn,  the 
nvorc/s  of  pcvjer  rtijhed  forth  frim  Seiina  of  kings.     The  regaJ 
authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  incon- 
fidcrable  ;  for  eveiy  chief,  within  his  own  diftrict,  was  abfo- 
lutc  and  independent.     From  the  fcene  of  the  battle  in  thi^ 
tpifode   (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,   a  little  to  the 
ii(.!thof  Agricola's  wall),  I  Ihoidd  fuppofe,  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Romans,  or  provincial  Britons. 

%  Separate 
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Separate  they  (lood,  and  hummed  their  furly 
ibngs.  "  Why  fhould  they  yield  to  each  other  ? 
their  fathers  were  equal  in  war."  Trenmor  was 
there,  with  his  people,  (lately  in  youthful  locksi 
He  faw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns : 
they  ledi  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his 
own  mofiy  hill,  blue-fhielded  Trenmor  came 
down.  He  led  wide-flcirted  battle,  and  the 
ftrangers  failed.  Around  him  the  dark-browed 
warriors  came  :  they  ftruck  the  fhield  of  joy^ 
Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rufhed 
forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led^ 
by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  thea 
was  the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the 
field. 

"  Not    unknownj"   faid  Cromma-glafs  *   of 

iliields, 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glafs  makes  a  great  figure  in 
that  battle  v.-hich  Comhal  loft,  together  with  his  life,  to  the 
tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  an  Irilh  com- 
pofition,  of  a  very  modei'n  date,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decifive  engage- 
ment, are  jumbled  together.  In  juftice  to  the  merit  of  the 
pcem,  I  Ihould  have  here  preiented  to  the  reader  a  tranflarion. 
of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  clrcumftances  very  ridi- 
culous, and  others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of 
Comhal,  had  a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfadlions  previous 
to  the  defeat  and  deatii  of  her  huO,)and ;  Ihe,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  biird,  'who  luas  the  guiding  ftar  of  the  <vjomen  of  Erin. 
The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mifreprcf^nted  llie  ladies  of  his 
C  2  country. 
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fniclds,  "  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who 
fliall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mlft  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills :  within  it 
let  each  warrior  ftrike  his  fliield.  Spirits  may 
defcend  in  darknefs,   and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

Tkey  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mid.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  fiiields.  Loudeft  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  mufl  lead  in 
war  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  rcormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fhiekls,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyecl, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  flream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves.. 
Their  echoing  ftrokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy 
death  flies  over  the  hofts.  They  were  clouds  of 
bail,,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  Ikirts.     Their 

country,  for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  according  to  liini,  fa 
void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofeJ,. 
they  had  chofen  her  for  their  ^«/<//;/^_/?^r.  The  poem  confifts 
of  many  ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurative,  and  the  num- 
bers harmonious'^  but  the  piece  Is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and 
fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that  the  author,  moft  undoubt- 
edly, was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem, 
tcry  often  called,  Comhal  tia  h''Jlbiny  or  Comhal  of  Alb  ion  y 
rhich  fuiTicicntly  dcmonftrates,  that  the  allegations  of  Keat- 
ing and  O' Flaherty,  conceriiirg  Fion  Mac-Comnali  are  but  of 
Uttc  invention. 

fhowerS;, 
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fhowers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them  fwells 
the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I 
mark  thy  wounds  !  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gonej  thou  faded  on  my  foul  ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  fl<.irt  of  war, 
and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harm- 
lefs  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is 
rolled  over  her  ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are 
loft  in  thought.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over 
the  flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal 
was  heard  j  the  fons  of  woody  Albion  returned. 
But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's  ftream,  filcnt  in 
their  blood. 

"  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  faid  the  king,  "  Duth- 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle  from  the  field  of  foes !  For  this  white- 
bofomed  Lanul  fhall  brighten,  at  her  ftreams  j 
Candona  ftiall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crath- 
mo's  fields." 

*'  CoLGORM  *,"  replied  the  chief,  "  was  the  firft 

of 

*  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leaft,  from  fome  of  the  northern 
ifles,  fubjedt,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  Highland 
fenachies,  who  never  milTed  to  make  their  comments  on, 
and  additions  to,  the  works  of  Oflian,  have  given  us  a  long 
lift  of  the  anceftors  of  Duth-maruno,  and  a  particular  ac- 
count of  their  actions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvellous 
kind.  One  of  ths  tale-makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for 
C  3  hi$ 
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Qf  my  race  in  Albion  j  Colgorm,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  through  its  watry  vales.  He  flew  his  bro- 
ther in  1-thorno*:  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  chole  h-s  place,  in  filence,  by  rocky  Crath- 
ino-craulo.  Mis  race  came  forth,  in  their  years  j 
they  came  forch  to  war,  but  they  always  fell. 
The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  n^ane,  king  of  echo- 
ing ides  ! 

«*  He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide  !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  ImuI  came  forth 
to  his  fathers,  to  their  ftormy  ifle.  There 
they  purfued  boars  of  mifl",  along  the  fkirts  of 
winds.  The  chiefs  ftood  filent  around,  as  the 
flones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller 
lees  them,  through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely 
path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghofts  of  the  aged, 
forming  future  wars. 

*'  Night  came  down,  on  U-thorno.  Still 
flood  the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blaft 
"whiflled,  by  turns,  through  every  warrior's  hair. 
Fingal,  at  length,  broke  forth  from  the 
thoughts  of  his  foul.  He  called  Ullin  of  harps, 
and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  "  No  falling  fire, 
that  is  only  feen,  and  then  retires  in  night  -,    no 

his  hero,  Starnmor,  the  father  of  Diithrmuruno,  and,  con- 
fidering  the  adventures  through  which  he  has  led  him,  the 
piece  is  neither  difagreeablc,  nor  abounding  with  that,  kind 
f^i'  fidioa,  which  fliocics  credibiUty. 
'■*  Aa  ifiand  oi  Scuadinavlu, 

departing 
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departing  meteor  was  he  that  is  laid  fo  low.  He 
was  like  the  ftrong-beaming  fun,  long  rejoicing 
on  his  hill.  Call  the  nan:ies  of  his  fathersj  from 
their  dwellings  old  !" 

I-THORNO  *,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifeft  midft 
ridgy  feas  !  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mifl:  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race, 
fearlefs  as  thy  ftrong-winged  eagles  ;  the  race  of 
Colgorm  of  iron  fhields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  ifle,  arofe  Lurthari, 
iireamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a 
filent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource, 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars !  His  daughter 
was  fair  as  a  fun- beam,  white-bofomed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
fhields  j  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came  to  woo  the 

■*  Thir.  cpiiode  is,  in  llit;  nri^iaal,  extrcmci}-  bc;iutih;I.  It 
is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  niuiic,  which  I'ome  of  ihc  Hi;;h- 
landers  diftinguilh,  by  the  title  at  Fi?:  Oi-f/iarra,  or,  thcSoaj 
ifnurmaids.  Some  part  of  the  .lir  is  abfohitcly  iiifernal,  biij; 
there  arc  many  returns  in  tlic  nicai\ire,  which  are  incxprenibly 
wild  and  beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  mulic,  I  flnoiild 
ihink  it  came  originally  frorn  Scandinavia,  for  the  fiftions  de- 
livered down  concerning  the  Q't-marra  (who  arc  reputed  tlie 
authors  of  the  mufic),  exailly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of 
■the  northern  nations,  concerning  their  dira:,  or  goddejjh  of 
diath.  —  Oi  all  the  names  in  diis  cpifodc,  there  is  none  of  a 
Galic  originid,  except  Strinu-don;i,  which  fignities,  the  Jlriji 
nf  hcreef. 

C  4  maid, 
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maid,  the  frately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild.  But 
thou  lookeft  carelefs  from  thy  fteps,  high- 
bofomed  Scrina-dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  flie  moved,  her  bread  was 
whiter  than  the  downofCana*;  if  on  the  fea- 
beat  fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  ilars  of  light.  Her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  fhowers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  were 
the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona  ! 

CoLGORM  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul- 
Suran,  king  of  Iheils.  The  brothers  came, 
from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tor- 
moth  wild.  She  faw  them  in  their  echoing 
ftcel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Col- 
gorm.  Ul-lochlin's  t  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and 
faw  the  toITing  arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their 
flaming  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned 
away.  They  ftruck  their  fhields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  fvv^ords.  They  rufhed 
into  the  ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina- 
dona. 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grov.-s  plen- 
tiful in  the  healhy  moraffes  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk  is  of  the 
reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very  much  refem- 
bling  cotton.  It  is  exceffively  white,  and,  confequently,  of- 
ten introduced  by  the  bards,  In  their  fimiles  concerning  the 
beauty  of  women. 

^  Ul-lochlin,  the  guide  to  Lochlin  ;  the  name  of  a  liar. 

CORCUL- 
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CoRCUL-suRAN  fell  in  blood.  On  his  iflc, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned 
Colgorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the 
winds.  In  Crathmo-craiilo's  rocky  field,  he 
dwelt  by  a  foreign  ftream.  Nor  darkened  the 
king  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was  near,  the 
daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed 
Scrina-dona.  * 

*  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my  hands ; 
but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the  ideas  fo  un- 
worthy of,  Offian,  that  I  have  rejefted  it,  as  an  interpola- 
tion by  a  modern  bard. 
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ARGUMENT. 

OssiAM,  after  fome  general  refle<5tions,  defcribes  the  fituatlon 
of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of  Lochhn. — The 
converfation  of  Starno  and  Svvaran.— The  epifode  of  Cor- 
xnan-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal.  —  Starno,  from  his  own 
example,  recommends  to  Swaran,  to  furprize  Fingal,  who 
had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran's 
refufal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  over- 
come, and  taken  prifoner,  by  Fingal. — He  is  difmiffed, 
after  a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 


[    ^9    ] 
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"^¥7 Hence  is  the  ftream  of  years  ?  Whither 
^^     do  they  roll  along  ?    Where  have  they 
hid,  in  mift,  their  many-coloured  fides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem 
dim  to  Oflian's  eyes,  like  reflefted  moon-beams, 
on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
war !  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they 
pafs  along.  Dweller  between  the  fhields!  thou 
that  awakeft  the  failing  foul !  defcend  from  thy 
wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three ! 
Come  with  that  which  kindles  the  pad  :  rear 
the  forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark-brown 
years  I 

*  U-THORNO,  hill  offliorms,  I  behold  my  race 
on  thy  fide.     Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over 

Duth- 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what  they 
thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  have  inferted  a  great 
many  incidents  between  the  fccond  and  third  ^uii/i  of  Cath- 
loda.  Their  iuterpolations  are  vj  eafily  diilinguiflied  from  the 

geauine 
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Duth-maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  fteps 
of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Tur- 
thor's  flream  the  holt  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in 
(hades.  The  wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hills; 
they  looked  forward  from  their  bolTy  (hields. 
They  looked  forward  to  tHe  flars  of  night,  red- 
wandering  in  the  weft.  Cruth-loda  bends  from 
high,  like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.    He  fends 

genuine  remains  of  Offian,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time  to 
mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  rejetft  them.  If  the  modern 
Scotch  and  Irifh  bards  have  fhewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in 
afcribing  their  o\vn  compofitions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for, 
by  that  means,  they  themfelves  have  efcaped  that  contempt, 
which  the  authors  of  fuch  futile  performances  mnft,  neceffa- 
Tily,  have  met  with,  from  people  of  true  tarte.  I  was  led  into 
this  obfervation,  by  an  Irilh  poem,  juft  noAv  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  dcfcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Loclilin,  on  Ire« 
land,  and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to 
it,  of  OJJian  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  feverai! 
pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compofition  of  fome 
good  priell,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixtecnth  century,  for  he  fpeaks, 
with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly,  of 
the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  con-cerit.  Religious,  however,  a's 
this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogetlicr  decent,  in  the  fccncG  h; 
introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  ^fe  of  CongcuUian,  both 
of  whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening,  unfortu- 
nately, that  Ccngatllion  was  only  of  a  moderate  Mature,  his 
wife,  without  hefitation,  preferred  Sv.-aran,  as  a  more  ad- 
equate match  for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fatal 
preference  proceeded  fo  much  mifchicf,  that  the  good  poet 
altogether  loft  fight  of  his  principal  adtion,  and  he  ends  the 
piece,  with  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives, 
which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  fhall  leave  concealed  in 
the  obfcurity  of  the  original. 

abroad 
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abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his 
figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's  king  was 
not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  flruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  ruflied 
before  his  Ton.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  *  from  one 
another,  they  flood,  like  two  oaks,  which  diffe- 
rent winds  had  bent  j  each  hangs  over  its  own 
loud  rill,  and  fhakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of 
blafts. 

'*  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  "  was  a 
fire  that  confumed  of  old.  He  poured  death 
from  his  eyes,  along  the  ftriving  fields.  His 
joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him,  was 
a  fummer  ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered 
vales,  from  its  own  moflfy  rock.  He  came  forth 
to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Cor- 
man-trunar,  he  from  Urlor  of  flreams,  dweller 
of  battlers  wing." 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted 
tb  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions.  Their  charac- 
ters, at  firft  fighti  feem  little  different  ;  but,  upon  examina- 
tion, we  find -that  the  poet  has  dextcroufly  diftinguifiied  be- 
tween them.  They  were  both  dark,  flubborn,  haughty,  and 
rcferved  ;  but  Starno  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel^ 
to  the  higlieft  degree  ;  the  difpofition  of  Swaran,  though  fa- 
vagc,  was  lefs  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tindlured  with  genero- 
fity.  It  is  doing  injuflice  to  Offian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not 
a  great  variety  of  charaftcrs. 

"  The 
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"  The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bofomed  fhips.  He  faw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina-bragal.  He 
faw  her  !  Nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the 
rider  of  ftormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  iliip  in 
darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale. 
Annir  purfued  along  the  deep ;  he  called  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king  ! 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young 
eagle,  I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  ruflied  into  roaring  Urlor.  With  his 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  j 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  father 
flood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his 
fword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I 
marked  the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in 
night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet : 
a  Ihield  that  was  pierced  with  fteel :  pointlefs 
was  the  fpear  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  find  the 
foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak  j  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
fliield  before  her.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 
"  Befide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
The  king  was  pierced  in  battle  j  and  Starno  is 
to  raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends 
t  to 
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to  white-hancied  Folna,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock 
from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father,  in  earth* 
And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the 
battle  ceafe,  till  Annir  receive  the  Ihell,  from 
fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda. 

*  Bursting  into  tears,  fhe  fofe,  and  tore  a 
lock  from  her  hair;  a  lock,  which  wandered, 
in  the  blad,  along  her  heaving  breafi;.  Cor- 
man-trunar  gave  the  fhell ;  and  bade  me  to  re- 
joice before  him.  I  refted  in  the  fhade  of 
night  i  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep. 
Sleep  dcfcendcd  on  the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a 
ftalking  ghofl.  I  pierced  the  fide  of  Corman- 
trunar-  Nor  did  Foina-bragal  efcape.  She 
roiled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didd  thou 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Morning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mill:.  Annir  ftruck  his  bolTy 
fhield.  He  called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came, 
ftreaked  with  wandering  blood  :    thrice   rofe  the 

*  Ofiian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fcx.  Even  the  daugh- 
ter ot  the  cruel  Annir,  the  fiftcr  of  the  revengeful  and 
hioody  Staruo,  partakes  not  of  thofc  difagreeable  charai^iers 
fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  de- 
licate. Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  iiies  the  fex  with  lead 
ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  even  werfe  than  ihe 
downright  abufe  of  the  modern" ;  for  to  draw  abufe  implies 
the  polFelTion  of  feme  merit. 

Vol.  I.  D  Ihout 
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Ihout  of  the  king,  like  the  burfting  forth  of  a 
fquall  of  wind,  fronn  a  cloud,  by  night.  We 
rejoiced,  three  days,  above  the  dead,  and  called 
the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all 
their  winds,  to  feall  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  I 
Fingal  is  alone*,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret  j  like  Annir,  my 
foul  fhall  rejoice. 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  faid  Swaran,  "  I  fnall  not 
flay  in  fliades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks 
rufli  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  wont  to 
trace  my  courfe  :  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war." 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He 
thrice  raifed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  darting, 
he  fpared  his  fon  -,  and  rufhed  into  the  nigiit. 
By  Turthor's  ftream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling 
of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of 
kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan  j  but  fhe 
was  diftant  far,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  ftrode,  to  where 
Fingal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his 
Ihield,  on  his  own  fecret  hill. 


*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian  kings, 
h:;d  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to  refume  the 
command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno  might  have 
feme  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occafions  his 
requeft  to  Swaran,  to  ftr^b  him  ;  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of 
divination,  that  he  could  not  overcome  him  ia  open  battle. 


St£RN 
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Stern  hunter  of  iliaggy  boars !  no  feeble 
maid  is  laid  before  tliee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny 
bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  ftream.  Here  is 
fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which 
they  rife  to  deeds  of  death  !  Hunter  of  ftiaggy 
boars  awaken  not  the  terrible  ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe 
in  arms.  "  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  :'* 
Silent  he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their 
gloomy  flrife.  The  fhield  of  Starno  fell,  clefc 
in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early 
beam  arofe.  It  was  then  Fingal  beheld  the  king. 
He  rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca 
moved  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  He  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faid, 
retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  fhells  j  a  beam  that 
was  fet  returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bo- 
fomed daughter  J  dreadful  king  away!  Go  to 
thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  ! 
Let  the  ftranger  fhun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the 
hall  ! 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  ! 
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PRAMATIC     POEM. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  thro^vs  on 
the  antiquity  of  Oflian's  compofitions.  The  Caracul  men- 
tioned here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon  cf  Severus, 
vho  in  the  year  211  commanded  an  expedition  againft  the 
Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  Ihews  that  the 
poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic,  and  perhaps  prefented 

■■  before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occafions.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  the  (lory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the 
poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Iniftore 
or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Com- 
^hal  at  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him.,  [Fin- 
gal, B.  III.]  upon  his  return  fromLochlin,  after  the  death 
of  Agandecca.  Her  pafTion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe  fol- 
lovi'ed  him,  difjuifed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  wars.  She  was  focn  difcovered  by  Hidal- 
lan  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love 
Ihe  had  flighted  fome  tim.e  before,  Ker  romantic  paffion 
and  beauty  recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that 
he  had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him. 
He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army, 
when  he  himfelf  went  to  battle,  having  previoufly  pro- 
mifed,  if  he  furvived,  to  return  that  night."  The  fequel 
of  the  ftory  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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A 

DRAMATIC    POEM. 
The     PERSONS. 

FiNGAL.  Melilcoma,  1  daughters 

HiDALLAN.  Dersagrena,     "     )  of  Momi. 

CoMALA.  Bards. 

Dersagrena. 

THE  chace  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ardven 
but  the  torrent's  roar  !  Daughter  of 
Morni,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down 
the  bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night 
come  on  with  fongs,  let  our  joy  be  great  on 
Ardven. 

Melilcoma  *. 
Night  comes   apace,    thou  blue-eyed  maid  ! 
grey  night  grows  dim   along  the  plain.     I  faw  a 

*  Mdikoim, •^/o/t-rol/ing  eye. 

D  4  deer 
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deer  at  Crona'o  ftream  ^  a  mofly  bank  he  feemed 
through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  av/ay. 
A  meteor  played  round  his  brandling  horns  ! 
the  awful  f.ices  *  of  other  times  looked  from  the 
clouds  of  Crona  ! 

Dergagrena  J. 

These  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death,  Tlje 
king  of  fliields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  prevails. 
Rife,  Com.ala  J,  f^om  thy  rock ;  daughter  of 
Sarno,  rife  in  tears !  The  youth  of  thy  luve  is 
Ipw  j    his  ghoft  is  on  our  hills. 

Melilcoma. 
There  Comala  fits  forlorn!  two  grey  dogs 
near  fhake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying 
breeze.  Her  red  cheek  reds  upon  her  arm,  tlie 
mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns  her 
blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his  promife.  VvHierp 
arc  thouj  O  Fingal !  the  night  is  gathering 
around  ? 

*   jippareni  dir^e  fades,  inimicaque  Trojcc 

Nianina  magna  dium.  \'  i  R  G . 

dreadful  founds  I  hear, 

And  ilic  dire  form  of  hofllle  gods  appear. 

f   Dcrf-igren.-i,  the  brightncfs  cf  a  pn-heavt. 
i  .Comahi,  tk:  maid  of  the  pkaJoMt  brow. 

Comala, 
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Com  ALA. 
O  Car  UN  *  of  the  dreams !  why  do  I  behold 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife  of 
the  battle  been  heard  -,  and  fleeps  the  king  of 
Morven  ?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the 
fky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  rife  that  I 
may  behold  the  gleam  of  his  fteel,  on  the  field 
of  his  promife.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that 
lights  our  fathers  through  the  night,  come, 
with  its  red  beam,  to  fhew  me  the  way  to 
my  fallen  hero.  Who  v/ill  defend  me  from  for- 
row  ?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?    Lonar 

o 

fliall  Comala  look  before  flie  can  behold  Fingal 
in  the  midH:  of  his  hoft ;  bright  as  the  coming 
forth  of  the  morning,  in  the  cloud  of  an  early 
iliower. 

*  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  ivinding  river. — This  river  re- 
tains ftill  the  naine  of  Carron,  and  fallu  into  the  Forth  fome 
tniles  to  the  North  of  FiUkirk. 

Gente/qtie  alias  cum  pelleret  artnis 

Sedibus,   aut  --jiclas  'vilem  fer-varet  in  ufum 

Serijitii,  hie  ccntenta  fuos  defendere  fines 

Roma  fecurigeris  pnetendit  mania  Scotis  : 

Hie  fpe  progrefius  pnfita,   Caronis  ad  undam 

'Terminus  Aitfonti  fignat  di-vortia  regni.  Buchanan. 


HiDAL- 
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HlDALLAN-f, 

Dwell,  thou  mid  of  gloomy  Crona,  dwell 
on  the  path  of  the  king !  Hide  his  fteps  from 
mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more. 
The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  no  crowding 
tread  is  round  the  noife  of  his  fteel.  O  Carun  I 
roll  thy  ftreams  of  blood,  the  chief  of  the  people 
is  low. 

COMALA. 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  founding  banks,  fon  of 
the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow 
of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  fiiower  ? 
Was  his  hair  like  the  mifl:  of  the  hill,  foft  and 
curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the 
thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of 
the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

O  That  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  her 
blufhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  !  Blow,  O 
gentle  breeze !  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks  of  the 

*  Hldallan  Wds  fent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala 
of  his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  her  for  flighting  his 
Jove  fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from 
the  field  to  be  buried  in  her  prefence  ;  and  this  circumftancQ 
jnakcs  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  prefcntcd  of  old. 

maidj 
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maid,    that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,    her 
lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

COMALA. 

And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hillf 
The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  1  They 
frighten  not  Comala  J  for  Fingal  is  low.  Say, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  Ihields  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills  !  they 
(hall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no  more, 

Comala. 

Confusion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains ! 
Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world  t 
Few  be  thy  fleps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  vir- 
gin mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  like  Comala,  te'ar- 
ful  in  the  days  of  her  youth  !  Why  haft  thou 
told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell  ?  I  might 
have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  I  might 
have  thought  I  ^^w  him  on  the  diftant  rock  j  a 
tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance i  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the 
found  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were 
pn  the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  be 
'^arm  on  his  cheek  ! 

HiDAL- 
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HlDALLAN. 

He  lies  net  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ard- 
ven  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O 
moon  !  from  thy  clouds  j  be  thy  beam  bright 
on  his  bread,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in 
the  light  of  his  armour! 

Comala. 

Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
love  !  He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone.  I  knew 
not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid  he  would  re- 
turn with  the  night  j  the  king  of  Morven  is 
returned  !  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me  that  he 
would  fall,  O  trembling  dvveller  of  the  rock  *  ! 
Thou  faweft  him  in  the  blood  of  his  youth  j 
but  thou  didft  not  tell  Comala  ! 

Melilcoma. 
What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  flrength 
of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to 
the  moon  ? 

*  By  the  d-vjcUer  of  the  reck  ftie  means  a  druid.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  fome  of  the  order  of"  the  druids  remained  as  hite 
as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal  ;  and  that  Comala 
had  confultcd  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war 
with  Caracul. 

Comala. 
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COMALA. 

Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comal  a,  the  fon  of 
the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghoft  of  Fingal !  da 
thou,  from  thy  cloud,  direct  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart.  It  ia 
Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghofls.  Why  doft 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  pleafe 
my  foul  ? 

Fingal. 

Raise,  ye  bards,  the  fong  ;  raife  the  wars  of 
the  ftreamy  Cariin  !  Caracul  has  fled  from  our 
arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fcts  far 
din  ant  like  a  meteor,  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of 
night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath, 
and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around.  I 
heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills?  Is  it  the  huntrefs  ofArdven,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy 
rock?,  my  love  3  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
mala  ! 

CoMALA. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reil,  O  lovely 
fon  of  death  ! 

Fingal. 
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FiNGAL. 

Come  to  the  cave  of  my  red.  The  flornd 
is  paft,  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to 
the  cave  of  my  reftj  huntrefs  of  echoing 
Ardven  ! 

COMALA. 

He  is  returned  with  his  fame !  I  feel  the 
right  hand  of  his  wars !  But  I  mufl  reft  be- 
fide  the  rock  till  my  foul  returns  from  my  fear  1 
O  let  the  harp  be  near !  raife  the  fong,  ye 
daughters  of  Morni ! 

Dersagrema,. 
CoMALA  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  the 
fire   afcends  on    the  rock  -,    go   to    the    feaft  of 
Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  ! 

FiNCAL. 

Raise,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
flreamy  Carun  i  that  my  white-handed  maid 
may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my 
love. 

Bards. 

Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,    roll   in  joy,    the  fons 

of   battle  fled  !    The   fteed  is  not   feen  on  our 

2  fields  i 
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fields  ;  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other 
lands.  The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the 
fhadows  defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chace 
will  be  heard  j  the  fhields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our 
delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean,  our 
hands  fliall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin. 
Roll,  ftreanny  Carun,  roll  in,  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled  ! 

Melilcoma. 
Descend,    ye    light   inifts   from    high  !    Ye 
moon- beams,  lift  her  foul !    Pale  lies  the  maid 
at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala, 
on  my  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  dreams  of 
my  hills  ! 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  ofArdven? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When 
fliall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chace  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds  ? 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  tlic  Roman  eagle. 

Fingal, 
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Fjngal. 
Youth  of  the  gioomy  brow  !  no  more  (halt 
thou  fcaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  (halt  not  purfue 
my  chace,  my  foes  fliall  not  fall  by  thy  fword  *. 
Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may 
behold  her  beauty.  Pale  flie  lies  at  the  rockj 
the  cold  winds  life  her  hair.  Her  bow-ftring. 
founds  in  the  blafl:,  her  arrow  was  broken  in 
her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  1  give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven  1 

Bards. 
See  !  nieteors  gleam  around  the  maid  1  See  I 
moon- beams  life  her  foul  !  Around  her,  from 
their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fa- 
thers j  Sarno  f  of  the  gioomy  brow  !  the  red- 
rolling  eyes  of  FidaDan  1  When  fhall  thy  white 
hand  arife  ?  When  fnall  ihy  voice  be  heard  on 
our  rocks  ?  The  maids  (hall  i'cek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  fliall  not  find  thee.  Thou  flialt 
co:r>e,  a:  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  fetile  peace 

*  The  fequel  of  the  (lory  of  Hiuullun  in  ir.troJuceJ  ia 
another  pcein. 

f  Sarno  the  f.i'.her  of  Comala  uicd  fcon  after  the  flight  of 
his  daughter.  *  Fldallan  was  the  firft  king  that  reined  in 
Jniilcrc. 


in 
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in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fliall  remain  in  thtir 
cars,  they  fhall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams 
of  their  red.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid, 
and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul  I 
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CARRIC-THURA 


POEM. 


E    2 


ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made 
into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  Cathulla  king 
of  Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  vhofc  ftory  is  re-, 
lated,  at  large,  in  the  preceding  dramatic  poem.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Ca- 
thulla, he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe 
days,  was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into 
a  bay,  at  fome  diftance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on  the  Ihore.  Next  day  he  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Frpthal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  be- 
fieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace  of  Oarric-thura,  and  took 
Frothal  himfelf  prifoner,  after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a 
fmgle  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the 
fubje<ft  of  the  poem  ;  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are  inter- 
woven with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem 
was  addreflfed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  mif- 
fionaries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced 
by  OfHan  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  doftrine.  Be  this 
'AS.  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Offian's  notions  of  a  fuperior 
being  ;  and  fhews  that  he  was  not  addi(fl:ed  to  the  fuper- 
ftition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  in- 
trodudion  of  Chriftianity. 
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HAST*  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  hea- 
ven, golden-haired  Ton  of  the  flcy  !  The 
weft  has  opened  its  gates ;  the  bed  of  thy  repofe 
is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty. 
They  life  their  trembling  heads.  They  fee  thee 
lovely  in  thy  fleep;  they  Ihrink  away  with  fear. 
Reft,  in  thy  fhadowy  cave,  O  fun !  let  thy 
return  be  in  joy. 

But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of 
the  harps  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  fhells  is  returned  !  The  ftrife 
of  Carun  is  paft  fj  like  founds  that  are  no  more. 
Raife  the  fong,  O  bards  !  the  king  is  returned, 
with  his  fame  ! 

*  The  fong  of  UUin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a 
lyric  mcafure.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finging  before  him. 
This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Offian,  thc/otigof'viSory. 

f  OflTianhas  celebrated  the  Jlrifg  of  Crcna,  in  a  particular 
poem.  This  poem  is  connected  with  it,  but  it  was  impoflibie 
for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  wliich  relates  to  Crona, 
with  any  degree  of  purity. 

E  ^  Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal 
returned  from  war  :  when  he  returned  in  the 
fair  blufliing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks. 
His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero  ;  like  a  light 
cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes 
of  mid,  and  fliews  but  half  his  beams.  His 
heroes  follow  the  king  :  the  feafi:  of  fliells  is 
fpread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids 
the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  faid,  O  bards 
of  other  times  !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue 
hofts  of  our  fathers  rife  !  flrike  the  harp  in  my 
hall ;  and  let  me  hear  the  fong.  Plcafint  is  the 
joy  of  grief!  it  is  like  the  Ihower  of  fpring, 
when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the 
young  leaf  rears  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
bards  I  to-morrow  we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue 
courfe  is  through  the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's 
walls  J  the  moiVy  walls  of  Sarno,  where  Comaia 
dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  fpreads  the 
feaft  of  (hells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are 
many  j  the  found  of  the  chace  fhall  arife  ! 

Cronnan  *,    fon  of    the    fong  1    faid   Ullin,. 

Minona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !    raife  the  tale  of 

Shilric, 

*  Om  fhould  think  tli;u  the  parrs  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela 
wci-e  reprelented  byCrc/nnan  and  Minona,  whofe  very  names 
denote  that  they  were  iingers;  who  peribrmed  in  public. 
Cronnaii  fijruifies  rt  kouh'/u/ /ou}:<^^'Minon^f  orMin-'onn,  /oft 
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Shilric,  to  pleafe  the  king  of  Morven.  Let 
Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  fhovvery 
bow,  when  it  ftiews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake, 
and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  She  comes,  O 
Fingal !  her  voice  is  fofc  but  fad. 

Vinvela. 
My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues 
the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  panting 
around  himj  his  bow-firing  founds  in  the  wind. 
Doft  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by 
the  noife  of  the  mountain-ftream  ?  the  rufhes 
are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mift  flics  over  the 
hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unfeen  j  I  will 
behold  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee 
firft  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  *  i  thou  were 
returning  tall  from  the  chace  j  the  faireft  among 
thy  friends. 

Shilric. 
Wpiat  voice  is  thp.t  I   hear  ?    that  voice  like 
the    fummer-v/ind  !     I   fit    not   by    the   nodding 

air.  All  the  dramatic  pocrns  of  OfTian  appear  to  have  been 
prefented  before  Fingal,  ilpon  folemn  occafions. 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mount ai7i-Jlr earn :  it  is  here 
fome  river  known  by  that  name,  in  the  days  of  Oflian.  There 
are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining 
the  name  of  Bran :  in  particular  one  which  fails  into  the  Tay 
at  Dunkcld, 

E  4  rulhes; 
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rufiies;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar, 
Vinvcla*,  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My 
dogs  attend  mc  no  more.  No  more  1  tread  the 
hill.  No  more  from  on  high  1  fee  thee,  fair- 
moving  by  the  ftrcam  of  the  plain  ;  bright  as 
the  bow  of  heaven  j  as  the  moon  on  the  weftern 
wave. 

ViNVELA. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  \  I  am  alone 
on  the  hill  1  The  deer  are  feen  on  the  browi  void 
of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread 
the  wind  j  no  more  the  ruflling  tree.  The  hun- 
ter is  far  removed  j  he  is  in  the  field  of  graves. 
Strangers !  fons  of  the  waves  1  fpare  my  lovely 
Shilric  ! 

Shilric. 

If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave^ 
Vinvela.  Grey  ftonts,  and  heaped-up  earth,  fhall 
mark,  me  to  future  times.  When  the  hunter 
fliall  fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at 
noon,  "  Some  warrior  refls  here,"  he  will  fayj 
and  my  fame  fliall  live  in  his  praife.  Remember 
me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I  lie  ! 

*  Bliin  bheu!,  a  n.vsman  nx;ith  a  mdodioui  I'cice.  B/j\n  ths 
Galic  language  has  the  fame  Ibund  with  the  "j  in  Englifh. 

Vinvela. 
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VlKVELA. 

Yes!  I  will  remember  theej  alas!  my  Shilric 
will  fall !  What  (hall  1  do,  my  love !  when  thou 
art  for  ever  gone  ?  Through  ihefe  hills  I  will 
go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  filent  heath. 
There  I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning 
from  the  chace.  Alas!  my  Shilric  will  fall  j  but 
I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  fald  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  j  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill;  his  cheek  was  pale; 
his  brow  v/as  dark.  The  figh  was  frequent  in 
his  breait  :  his  fleps  were  towards  the  defarr. 
But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs, 
when  the  founds  of  my  fliitlds  arife.  Dwells  he 
in  the  narrow  houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Car- 
mora  •)■  ? 

CiiONNAN  !  faid  Ullin  of  other  times,  raifc 
the  fong  of  Shilric ;  when  lie  returned  to  his 
hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on 
her  grey  mofly  ftone  ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived. 
He  faw  her  fair  moving  {  on  the  plain  1    bur  the 

*  The  grave. 

f  Carn-mor,  high  rocky  hill. 

t  The  dillinctlon  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between 
good  and  bad  fpirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeai-ed  fon;e- 
times  in  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but  the 
latter  never  but  by  night,  and  in  a  difmul  gloomy  fcene. 

bri-hc 
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bright  form  lafted  not :  the  fun-beam  fled  from 
the  field,  and  fhe  was  feen  no  more.  Hear  the 
fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad  ! 

I  SIT  by  the  moffy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above 
me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The 
lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from 
the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen.  It  is 
mid-day  :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts 
alone.  Didft  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a 
wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the 
wind  behind  theej  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the 
fight  J  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends, 
whom  the  mill  of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee 
I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to 
thy  father's  houfe  ! 

But  is  it  fne  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in 
autumn,  as  the  fun  in  a  fummer-frorm,  corned 
thou,  O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to 
me  ?  She  fpeaks  :  but  how  weak  her  voice  !  like 
the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

"  Returnest  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ? 
Where  are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of 
thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned 
thee,  Shilric  !  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I 
alone  of  my  race.  Thou  Ihalt  fee  them  no 
more  :    their  graves  I  raifcd  on  the  plain.     But 

whv 
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why  art  thou  on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  the 
heath  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric !  alone  in  the 
winter-houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shil- 
ric, I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

She  fleets,  Ihe  fails  away ;  as  mill  before  the 
wind !  and,  wilt  thou  not  flay,  Vinvela  ?  Stay 
and  behold,  my  tears  !  fair  thou  ap,peareil>  Vin- 
vela !  fair  thou  wafl,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  mofTy  fountain  I  will  fit  j  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent 
around,  O  talk  widi  me,  Vinvela !  come  on  the 
light-winged  gale  !  on  the  breeze  of  the  defart, 
come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafTefl, 
when  mid-day  is  filent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  theeaft; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
fails  to  rife  j  the  winds  came  ruftling  from  their 
hills.  Inifrore  rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's 
mbffy  towers  !  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs  was  on 
their  top  :  the  warning  flame  edged  with  fmoke. 
The  king  of  Morven  flruck  his  breafi:  :  he 
aflTumed,  at  once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coaft :  he  looks  back  to 
the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  on 
his  back.     The  filence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night 
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Night  came  down  on  the  fea  j  Rotha's  bay 
received  the  fhip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft 
Vvith  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *  of  Loda,  the  mofly  (lone  of  power ! 
A  narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with 
grafs  and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  windsj 
in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  (haggy  rock. 
The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftrcam  is  there  1  the  lonely 
blafl:  of  ocean  purfues  the  thiftle's  beard.  The 
flame  of  three  oaks  arofe  :  the  feaft  is  fpread 
around  :  but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for 
Carrie- thura's  Chief  diftreft. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eafl:.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam  j  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
lleep  did  not  reft  on  the  king  :  he  rofe  in  the 
midft  of  his  arms,  and  flowly  afcended  the  hill, 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  fpirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  f,  and  fliook 

*  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppoftd  to  be  a  place  t)f  worfliip 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin, 

f  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimile,  in  the  poem  concei-niiig  the 
death  of  CuchulUn^ 

I  his 
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his  duflvy  fpear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face  ;  his  voice  is  like  diftant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  his  fpear  in  night,  and  railed 
his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire  :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly  ! 
"Why  dott  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
fhadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form, 
fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  fl^iield  of 
clouds  :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  fword  !  The 
blaft  rolls  them  together  j  and  thou  thyfelf  arc 
lofl:.  Fly  from  my  prefence,  fon  of  night !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied 
the  hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me. 
I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I 
look  on  the  nations,  and  they  vanifh  :  my  nof- 
trils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I  come  abroad 
on  the  winds  :  the  tempefts  are  before  my  face. 
But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  j  the 
fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleafant  fields,  faid  the  king : 
Let  Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps 
afcend,  from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ? 
Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud, 
fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou 
frown  on  me  ?  why  ftiake  thine  airy  fpear  ? 
Thou  frowneft  in  vain  :    I  never  fled  from  the 

mighty 
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mighty  in  war.  And  fhall  the  fons  of  the  wind 
frighten  the  king  of  Morven  ?  No  :  he  knows 
the  weaknefs  of  their  arms  ! 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  receive 
the  wind,  and  fly  !  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine. 
The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the 
ftone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric- 
thura  i  and  he  will  prevail !  Fly  to  thy  land,  fon 
of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  ! 

He  lifted  high  his  fhadowy  fpear  !  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advancing, 
drew  his  fword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown 
Luno  *.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  fleel  winds 
thro'  the  gloomy  ghoft.  The  form  fell  fhapelefs 
into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  ftaff 
of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  it  riles  from  the  half-ex- 
tinguilhed  furnace. 

The  fpiric  of  Loda  flirieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himfelf,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  fliook  at 
the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
They  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear  :  the 
friends  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at  once  j  and  took  their 
heavy  fpears.  They  miffed  the  king  :  they  rofe 
in  rage  j  all  their  arms  refound  ! 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Finga],  made  by  Lun,  or  Luno, 
a  fmiih  of  Lochlin. 

The 
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The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaflr.  Fingal 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of 
his  youth  was  great,  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea 
from  a  ftorm.  Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  glad- 
nefs.  The  hills  of  loiltore  rejoiced.  The  flame 
of  the  oak  arofe  i  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are 
told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora*s  wrathful  king,  fits  in  fad- 
nefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads  around 
Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  with 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who, 
once,  overcame  him  in  war.  When  Annir 
reigned*  in  Sora,  the  father  of  fea-borne  Fro- 
thal, a  ftorm  arofe  on  the  fea,  and  carriea 
Frcthal  to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in 
Same's  halls,  and  faw  the  flow  rolling  eyes  of 
Comala.  He  loved  her,  in  the  flame  of  youth, 
and  ruflied  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid, 
Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle 
rofe.  Frothal  was  bound  in  the  hall  ;  three 
days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent 
him  to  his  fliip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land. 
But  wrath  darkened  in  his  foul  againfl:  the  noble 

*  Annir  was  alfo  the  f-ither  of  Erragon,  who  was  king 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erra- 
gon is  the  fubject  of  ike  battle  of  Lara,  a  poem  in  this  col- 
Jeflion. 

t 

Cathulla. 
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Cathulla.  When  Annir's  (lone  *  of  fame  arole, 
Frothal  came  in  his  ftrength.  The  battle  burned 
round  Carric-ihiira,  and  Sarno's  moffy  walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  flruck 
his  dark-brown  ihield.  His  chiefs  darted  at  the 
found  ;  they  flood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  fea.  They  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his 
ftrength  j  and  lirft  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke. 
"  Who  comes  like  the  flag  of  the  defarr,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  !  I 
fee  his  forward  fpcar.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of 
Morven,  Fingal  the  firfl  of  men.  His  deeds 
are  well  known  in  Lochlin ;  the  blood  of  his 
foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  afli  the  peace  -f: 
of  kings?  FFis  fword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven!" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  fhall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before 
I  have  conquered,  chief  of  flreamy  Tora  ?  The 
people  would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor;  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him; 
and  his  fame  is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will 
never  yield  j  my  fame  fhall  furround  me  like 
light.  No;  I  will  never  yield,  chief  of  flreamy 
Tora  I 

*  That  is,  afler  the  death  of  Annir.  To  erefl  the  (lone 
of  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfoa 
•was  dead. 

+  Houourable  terms  of  peace. 

He 
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tJE  went  forth  with  the  dream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  flood  unmoved, 
broken  rhey  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
they  fafely  fly  ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued 
their  fteps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  foe. 

Froth AL  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
snd  called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar  1  my 
people  are  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  arife. 
I  will  fight  the  king  ;  I  feel  my  burning  foul ! 
Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not 
againfl:  Frothal's  words  !  Bur,  Thubar  1  I  love 
a  maid  ;  Ihe  dwells  by  Thano's  ftream,  the 
whice-bofomed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with 
foft-rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid 
Comala;  her  fecret  fighs  rofe,  when  I  fpread  the 
fail.  Tell  to  Utha  of  harps,  that  my  foul  de- 
lighted in  her ! 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  The 
foft  figh  of  Utha  was  near  I  She  had  followed 
her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled 
her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath 
her  fleel.  She  faw  the  bard  as  he  went  ;  the 
fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand  !  Her  loofe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with 
fighs.  She  raifed  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She 
would  fpeak,  but  thrice  fhe  failed. 

Vol.  I.  F  Fimgal 
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FiNGAL  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he 
came  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel.  They  mixed 
their  deathful  fpears :  They  raifed  the  gleam  of 
their  arms.  But  the  fword  of  Fingal  defcended 
and  cut  Frothal's  fliield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide 
is  expofed  ,  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death. 
Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  She  rufhed  to  cover 
the  chief  with  her  fhield  j  but  a  fallen  oak  met 
her  fteps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her 
Ihield,  her  helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom 
heaved  to  the  fight  j  her  dark-brown  hair  is 
fpread  on  earth. 

FiNGAi.  pitied  the  white-armed  maid !  he 
flayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the 
eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke. 
*'  King  of  dreamy  Sora !  fear  not  the  fword  of 
Fingal.  It  was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
the  vanquifhedj  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe. 
Let  thy  people  rejoice  by  thy  native  dreams. 
Let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  Ihouldefl: 
thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  dreamy  Sora  ?" 
Froth al  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw 
the  rifing  maid  :  they  *  dood  in  filence,  in  their 
beauty  ;  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  when 
the  fliower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the 
joud  winds  are  laid. 

*  Fj-othal  and  Utha. 

Daughter 
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Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  didft 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams  j  didft  thou  come, 
in  thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But 
he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow- 
l"olling  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the 
fon  of  car-borne  Annir  I  Terrible  art  thou,  O 
king  of  Morven  !  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But, 
in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  fun,  when  he  looks 
thro'  a  filent  fliower  :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair 
heads  before  him  j  the  gales  fhake  their  ruftling 
wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that  my  feaft 
were  fpread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would 
fee  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice 
at  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the 
mighty  Fingal  1 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame 
of  Sora's  race  fhall  be  heard  1  When  chiefs  are 
ftrong  in  war,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  if 
their  fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms  5  the 
bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their 
tombs  Ihall  not  be  known.  The  ftranger  fhall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-worn  fword  fhall  rife  before 
him  J  bending  above  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe 
are  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names 
are  not  in  fong."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal !  to 
F  2  tl-ys' 
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the  feafl;  of  Iniftore ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there  i  lee  our  faces  brighten  with  joy  ! 

FiNGAL  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  ftepa 
of  his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  arc 
opened  wide.  The  feafl:  of  Ihells  is  fpread.  The 
loft  found  of  mufic  arofe.  Gladnefs  brightened 
in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  ;  the 
harp  of  Selma  was  flrung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  griefi  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  *  Cri- 
mora  fpok«^.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  f  roaring  fl:ream  !  The  tale 
was  long,  but  lovely  j  and  pleafed  the  blufhing 
Utha. 

Crimora  J. 

Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  wefl:  ?  Whofe  voice 
is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleafant  as  the 
harp  of  Carril  |1  ?    It  is  m.y  love  in  the  light  of 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the 
fituatious  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

-|-  I,otha  was  the  -.uicient  name  of  one  of  die  great  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  ftill 
retains  a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Locby,  in  Invernefsfliire  ; 
hut  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflator 
will  not  pretend  to  fay. 

t  Cri-niora,  a  -ivoman  of  a  great  foul. 

H  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  withCarrii 
the  fonof  Kinfena,  CuchuUIn's  bard.  The  name  Itfelf  is  pro- 
jKr  to  AU)  bard,  as  it  fignifies  a/prightlj  and  harmonious  found. 

fteel  ; 
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fteel  J  but  fad  is  his  dalrktVied  brow  !  ibrvf'^Jie 
mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  darkens  in 
Connal's  foul  *  ? 

CONNAL. 

They  live.  They  return  from  the  chace, 
like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  is  on  their 
fhields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcend  the 
hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  !  the  war, 
my  love,  is  near !  To-morrow  the  dreadful 
Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The 
race  of  Fingal  he  defies }  the  race  of  battle  and 
wounds ! 

Crimora. 
CoNNAL,  I  faw  his  fails  like  grey  mift  on  the 
dark-brown   wave.     They  llowly  came  to  land. 
Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  ! 

CoNNAL, 

Bring  me  thy  father's  fliield  j  the  boffy,  iron 
fliield  of  Rinval  -,  that  fliield  like  the  full-orbed 
moon,  when  Ihe  moves  darkened  through  hea- 
ven. 

*  Coimal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  mofl;  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  againll  Dargo  a 
Briton  ;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  that  of 
his  miftrefs,. tradition  docs  not  determine. 

F  3  Crimora. 
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Crimora. 

That  fhield  I  bring,  O  Connal !  but  it  did 
not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar 
he  fell.     Thou  may 'ft  fall,  O  Connal  1 

Connal. 
Fall  I  may  !  But  raife  my  tomb,  Crimora  * 
Grey  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  Ihall  fend  my 
name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy  red  eye 
over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving 
breaft.  Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  a$ 
the  light  J  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the 
hill  i  yet  I  will  not  here  remain.  Raife  my 
tonib,  Crimora  1 

Crimora. 

Then  give  me  thole  arms  that  gleam  j  that 
fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  fhall  meet 
pargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in  the  fight. 
Farewel,  ye  rocks  ofArdven!  ye  deer  I  and  ye 
llreams  of  the  hill  1  We  fhall  return  no  more. 
Our  tombs  are  diftant  far  ! 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  r"  faid 
Utha's  burfting  figh,  "  Fell  the  mighty  in 
battle,  and  did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  fteps  were 
lonely  ;  her  foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he 
not  young    and  lovely  -,    like  the  beam  of  the 

fettinec 
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fetting  fun  ?"  Ullin  faw  the  virgin's  tear,  he  took 
the  foftly- trembling  harp  ;  the  fong  was  lovely, 
but  fad,  and  filence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains;  grey 
mid  refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard 
on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through 
the  narrow  plain.  A  tree  (lands  alone  on  the 
hill,  and  marks  the  flumbering  Connal.  The 
leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  ftrew 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen  here 
the  ghofts  of  the  departed,  when  the  mufing 
hunter  alone  ftalks  flowly  over  the  heath. 

Whq  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O 
Connal  !  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family 
grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meet- 
eth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is 
torn  from  the  earth.  Who  fliall  fupply  the  place 
of  Connal  ?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms;  here 
the  groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars 
of  Fingal,  O  Connal !  it  was  here  thou  didft 
fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  dorm  ;  thy  fword  a 
beam  of  the  fl<y ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the 
plain ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder 
than  a  dorm  was  thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy 
fteel.  Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as  the  thidle 
by  the  ftafF  of  a  boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came 
on,  darkening  in  his  rage.  His  brows  were 
gathered  into  wrath.  His  eyes  like  two  caves 
F  4  in 
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in  a  rock.      Bright    rofe    their  fwords    on  each 
fide  i  loud  was  the  clang  of  thea  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  v/as  nearj  Crimcra 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair 
is  loofc  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She 
followed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her 
much-beloved.  She  drew  the  firing  on  Dargo ; 
but  erring  flie  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the 
fhaggy  hill.  What  fhall  Aie  do,  haplefs  maid  ! 
He  bleeds;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the  night  long 
Ibe  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my 
love,  and  my  friend  !"  With  grief  the  fad 
mourner  dies  !  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelicft 
pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the 
ftones  of  the  tomb ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful 
fiiade.  The  wind  fighs  through  the  grafs ;  their 
memory  rudies  on  my  mind.  Undiflurbed  you 
nov/  fleep  together ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  moun- 
tain you  reft  alone  ! 

And  fofr  be  their  reft,  faid  Utha,  haplefs 
children  of  ftreamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remember 
them  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong  fhall  rife  j 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  v/hen 
the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then  fhall  they 
come  on  my  Ibul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief! 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings  :  on  the  fourth 
theil-  white  fails  arofe.     The  winds  of  the  north 

drove 
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drove  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  the 
fpirit  of  Loda  fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  fhips 
of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his 
blafts,  and  fpread  the  white-bofomed  fails.  The 
wounds  of  his  form  were  not  forgot |  he  ftili 
feared  *  the  hand  of  the  king ! 

*  The  ftory  of  Fingal  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  tQ 
be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant  fiftion  in  al\ 
Offian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents  iij 
tlie  beft  poets  ;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for  OiTian,  that  he  fays 
nothing  but  what  perfecftly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the 
times,  concerning  ghofts.  They  thought  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  paflage,  that 
Offian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  Ihall  leave  to  others  to 
determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  whgt  palTed 
am  on  5  men. 


CART  HON; 
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POEM, 


ARGUMENT, 

This  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubje«fl  of  it,  as  of  moft  of 
Oflian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comha! 
the  fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
Clefsammor  the  fon  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna, 
Fingal's  mother,  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  rivet- 
Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  ftood  Balclutha,  a  toAvn  be-, 
longing  to  the  Britons  between  the  walls.  He  was  hofpi- 
tably  received  by  Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the 
place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage. 
Reuda,  the  fon  of  Cormo,  a  Briton  vvho  was  in  love  Avith 
Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  behaved  haugh- 
tily towards  Clefsammor.  A  quarrel  enfued,  in  ■  which 
Reu^awas  killed  ;  the  Britons,  who  attended  him,  preHed 
fo  hard  on  Clefsaminor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himfclf  into  the  Clyde,  and  fwim  to  his  fhip.  He  hoifted 
fail,  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  fea. 
He  often  endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  off  his  belo- 
ved Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary, 
Jie  was  forced  to  defift. 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband, 
brought"  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after. —  Reuthamir 
Darned  the  child  Carthon,  i.  e.  the  murmur  oftva'ues,  from 
the  florm  which  carried  off  Clefsammor  his  father,  who, 
■vas  fuppofed  to  have  been  cad  aAvay.  When  Carthon  was 
three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his. 
expeditions  againft  the  Britoas,  took  and  burnt  Balclutha. 
Reuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack  :  and  Carthon  was  car- 
ried fafe  away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther  into  the  coun- 
try'of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  man's  eftate,  was 
refolved  to  revenge  the  f;dl  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  po- 
fterity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the 
coafl  of  Morvsn,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came 
to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at  lafl,  unwittingly  killed 
by  his  father  Clefsammor,  in  a  fmgle  combat.  This  ftory  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the 
night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  pafled 
before  is  introduced  by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem  is  ad- 
drefled  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
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A 

POEM. 

ATALE  of  the  times  of  old !  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years ! 
The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora !  brings 
back  the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of 
thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear. 
Doll  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with 
its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  bend  from 
its  face  j  green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet ; 
there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and 
fhakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thillle 
is  there  alone,  (bedding  its  aged  beard.  Two 
ftones,  half  funk  in  the  ground,  fliew  their 
heads  of  mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids 
the  place,  for  he  beholds  a  dim  ghofl  (landing 
there*.  The  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina!  in  the  nar- 
row plain  of  the  rock. 

*  Tt  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  ghofts 
of  the  dead.  To  this  day,  when  bealb  fuddenly  ftart  with- 
out any  apparent  caufe,  tlie  vulgar  think  that  they,  fee  the 
fpirits  of  the  deceafed. 

A   TALE 
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A  TALE  of  the  times  hC  old !  the  deeds  of 
days  of  otheryears  ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  ftrangers,  with 
his  thoufands  around  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
its  bright  ftream  before  him ;  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war. 
He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from 
the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  filent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  fon  *,  the  king  of 
mighty  deeds  I  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy, 
he  bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife.  <^  Ye  have  fled 
over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land  \ 
The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears 
of  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of 
pride ;  he  takes  his  father's  fword.  Ye  have  fled 
over  your  fields,  fons  of  the  diftant  land  !'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  toSelma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  f  from 
the  ftranger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the 
people.  The  feaft  is  fpread  around ;  the  night 
pafled  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clefs- 
ammor  J,  faid  the  fair-haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is 
the  brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  ? 

*  Fingal  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  againft  the  Ro- 
mans,  which  was  celebrated  by  Ofliun  in  a  poem  called  /^ 
^rife  ofCrona. 

f  Probably  wax-lights  ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as 
carried,  among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  province. 

X  Clclfamh  mcr,  mighty  deeds. 

Sullen 
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Sullen  and  dark  he  pafTes  his  days  in  the  vale  of 
echoing  Lora  :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  the 
hill,  like  a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze  ;  and  toifes  his  bright 
mane  in  the  wind.  Bleft  be  the  foul  of  Clefs- 
ammor,  why  fo  long  from  Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in  the 
midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  ftrangers : 
our  fwords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood  : 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do 
I  remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  ifi 
mixed  with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the 
bow :  I  lift  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy  would 
return,  as  when  I  firft  beheld  the  maid  j  the 
white-bofomed  daughter  of  ftrangers,  Moina*, 
with  the  dark-blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun, 
(hades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  arc 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roar- 
ing Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth 
and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days  ! 

*  Molna,  foft  in  temper  and  per/on.  We  find  the  Brltifli 
names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  iiland  was  one  and 
the  fame. 

t  "  It 
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*«  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  thd 
great  Clefsammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding 
Ihip,  to  Balcliuha's  *  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  f 
ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed  fhip.  Three 
days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw 
his  daughter,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of 
the  (hell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breads  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  flars  of  light :  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great :  my 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  The  fon  of  a  ftranger  camej  a  chief  who 
loved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall  j  he  often  half-unfheathed  his 
fword.  Where,  faid  he,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the 
reftlefs  wanderer  J  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with 
his  hoft,  to  Balclutha,  fince  Clefsammor  is  fo 
bold  ?  My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  I  burns  in  a 

*  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  toavn  ofCljde,  probably  the  Alcluth 
of  Bede. 

f  Clutha,  or  Cliiath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde, 
the  fignification  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allufion  to  the 
winding  courfe  of  that  river.  Fi-om  Clutha  is  derived  its 
Latin  name,  Glotta. 

X  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by  rejllefs  ivandereri 
is.Sf«/fl,whichis  the  true  origin  of  the  5co// of  the  Romans;  an 
opprobrious  name  impofcd  by  the  Britonsyon  the  Caledonians, 
on  account  of  the  continual  incurfions  into  their  country. 

light 
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light  of  its  own.  I  (land  without  fear  in  the 
midft  of  thoufandsj  though  the  valiant  are  dif- 
tant  far.  Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for 
Glefsammor  is  alone.  But  my  fword  trembles 
by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand» 
Speak  no  more  of  Ccmhal^  Ton  of  the  winding 
Glutha  !" 

"  The  flhength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought ; 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Glutha 
heard  his  fall;  a  thoufand  fpears  glittered  around, 
I  fought  :  the  flrangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged 
into  the  dream  of  Glutha.  My  white  fails  rofe 
over  the  waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
fea.  Moina  came  to  the  Chore,  and  rolled  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the 
wind  ;  and  I  heard  her  mournfulj  diftant  crieSd 
Often  did  I  turn  my  ihip  ;  but  the  winds  of  the 
Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Glutha  ever  fince  have  I  feen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair.  She  fell  in 
Balclutha,  for  1  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her 
as  (he  came  through  the  duilcy  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora :  Hie  was  like  the  new  moon^ 
feen  through  the  gathered  mift  :  when  the  fky 
pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
filent  and  dark." 

Raise  *,    ye   bards,    faid   the  mighty  Fingal, 

the 

*  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  i;  Duan  na  nlaoi, 

i.  e.  I'he  Foem  of  the  Hymns  :  probably  on  account  of  its  many 

Vol.  I.  G  diarU- 
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the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghofiri 
with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills  j  that  (he  may  reft 
with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other 
days,  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  ken 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate* 
The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  :  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
flream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhook,  there, 
its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind. 
The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank 
grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  its  head.  Defo- 
late  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  is  in  the 
houfe  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourn- 
ing, O  bards !  over  the  land  of  ftrangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us  :  for,  one  day,  we 
muft  fall.  Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of 
the  winged  days  ?  Thou  looked  from  thy  towers 
to-day;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blafl:  of  the 
defart  comes  j  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whiftles  round  thy  half-worn  fhield.  And  let  the 
blaft  of  the  defart  come !  we  fhall  be  renowned 
in  our  day  !  The  mark  of  my  arm  fliall  be  in 
battle  i    my  name  in   the  fcng  of  bards.     Raifc 

cTifj-elTIoiis  from  the  fiibjeiTt,  ail  which  arc  in  a  lyric  mcafure, 
as  this  fong  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Iriili  Iiif- 
toriims  for  his  wifdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius^ 
and  his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'Flnherty  goes  i'o  far  as 
to  fay,  that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

the 
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tlie  fong;  fend  round  the  fliell :  let  joy  be  heard 
in  my  hall.  When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  fhalt 
fail  !  if  thou  Pnalt  fail,  thou  mighty  light !  if 
thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like  Fingal  j  our 
fame  fhall  furvive  thy  beams  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of 
his  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward 
from  their  fears,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king. 
It  was  like  the  mufic  of  harps  on.  the  gale  of  the 
fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal ! 
why  had  not  Oilian  the  flrength  of  thy  foul  ? 
But  thou  ftandeil  alone,  my  father  !  who  caa 
equal  the  king  of  Selma  ? 

The  night  pafTed  away  in  fong;  morning  re- 
turned in  joy.  The  mountains  fhewed  their 
grey  heads ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The 
-vvhite  wave  is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock;  a  mill  rofe,  flowly,  from,  the  lake.  It 
came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move  in 
fleps  ;  for  a  ghofl:  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It 
came  to-.vards  Selma's  hall,  and  dilTolved  in  a 
iliower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  fight;  he  fore- 
faw  the  dcaih  of  the  people.  He  came,  in 
filence,  to  his  hall ;  end  took  his  father's  fpear. 
The  mail  rattled  on  his  breafl-.  The  heroes  rofe 
around.  They  looked,  in  filence,  on  each 
G  2  other. 
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other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw 
battle  in  his  face  :  the  death  of  armies  en  his 
fpear.  A  thoufand  fhields,  at  once,  are  placed 
on  their  arms  ;  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords. 
The  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The 
clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  howl 
in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty 
chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  j  and 
half  alTumed  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  bi-gun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  fhcl!.  The  battle  darkens  near 
lis;  death  hovers  over  the  land,  Somie  ghofl", 
the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe.  The  fons  of  the  llranger  come  from  the 
darkly-rolling  lea.  For,  from  the  water,  cams 
the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
alTume  his  heavy  fpear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
fword.  Let  the  dark  hehriet  rife  on  every  head ; 
the  mail  pour  it's  lightening  from  every  fide. 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  Ihorm  -,  foon  (hall  ye 
hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  en  before  his  hod,  like  a 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  firej  when  it 
pours  on  the  fl^y  of  night,  and  mariners  forefee 
a  ftorm.  On  Cona's  rifing  heath  they  ftood  :  the 
whice-bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a 
crrovQ ;  they  forefaw  the  death  of  the  youth,  and 
looked    towards  the  fca  with    fear.     The  white 

waVg 
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wave  dece'ved  them  for  diflant  fails ;  the  tear  is 
on  their  chtrek  !  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and 
we  beheld  a  didant  ficet.  Like  the  mid  of 
ocean  they  came  :  and  poured  their  youth 
upon  the  coall.  The  chief  was  among  them, 
like  the  (tag  in  :he  midfi:  of  the  licrd.  His  fhicld 
is  ftudded  with  gold  ;  (lately  (Irode  the  king  of 
fpears.  He  moved  towards  Seim.a  3  his  thou- 
fands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  a  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal ;  go, 
Ullin,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we 
are  mighty  in  war  ;  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes 
are  many.  But  renovvned  are  they  who  have 
feafted  in  my  halls!  they  (hew  the  arms*  of 
my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land  :  the  fons  of  the 
flrangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven's  race  -,  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar : 
the  kings  of  the  world  fliook  in  the  midft  of 
their  hod. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  reded  on 
his  fpear  :  he  i'x\w  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  : 
he  bled  the  dranger's  fon.  '*  How  dately  art 
thou,  fon  of  the  fca  !  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.     Thy  fwcrd   is  a  beam  of  fire  by  thy 

*  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  gucils,  and  thofe  arms  were  preferved  long  in 
the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the  friendfhip  whicli 
fubfiftcd  between  their  anceRors. 

G  3  fide  : 
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fide :  thy  fpear  is  a  pine  that  (}.?6cs  the  fioriri. 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than 
thy  Ihield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  foft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  tliis  tree  may  fall  j 
and  his  memory  be  forgot  1  The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  will  be  fad,  looking  to  the  rolling  fea  ; 
the  children  will  fay,  "  We  fee  a  fhip  j  perhaps 
it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  darts 
from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  tlioughts  are  of 
him  who  fleeps  in  iVIorven  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ullin 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  i  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him  ;  he  ralfed  the  fong  of 
peace.  "  Come  to  the  feaft  of  Fingal,  Carthon, 
from  the  rolling  fea !  partake  of  the  feaft  of  the 
king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war  !  The  ghofts  of  our 
foes  are  many  :  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven  !  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  j  many 
a  green  hill  rifes  there,  with  moITy  fbones  and 
ruftling  grafs  :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's 
foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea  !" 

"  Dost  thou  fpeak  to  the  weak  in  arms  !" 
faid  Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is 
my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ? 
Why,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
with  the  talcs  of  thofe  who  fell  ?  My  arm  has 
fought  in  battle ;  my  renown  is  known  afar. 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fin- 
gal. 
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gal.  Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
fhall  I  feafl  with  Comhars  fon  ?  Comhal !  who 
threw  his  fire  in  the  midfi:  of  my  father's  hall  ! 
i  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe,  why  the 
virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed 
mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls  I  I 
often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my 
friends  fled  along  the  hill.  But  when  the  years 
of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my 
fallen  walls  :  my  flgh  arofe  with  the  morning, 
and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall  I  not 
fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the  children  of 
my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  !  I  feel  the 
ftrength  of  my  foul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the -hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  fliining  fwords.  He  flands, 
in  the  midft,  like  a  pilbr  of  firej  the  tear  half- 
ftarting  from  his  eye;  for  he  thought  of  the 
fallen  Balclutha  ;  the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where 
our  heroes  Ihonc  in  arms ;  the  fpear  trembled  in 
his  hand  :  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

Shall  I,    faid  Fingal    to   his    foul,  meet,    at 

once,  the  youth  ?    Shall  I  flop  him,  in  the  midd 

of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  fhall  arife  ?  But  the 

bard,  hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tom.b 
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of  Carthon ;  Fingal  took,  his  thoufands  to  battle, 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No:  bard  of  the 
times  to  come  !  thou  fhalt  not  lefien  Fingal's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal  behold  the  war.  If  he  overcomeSj  1  rurti, 
in  my  ftrength,  like  the  roaring  flream  of 
Cona.  Who,  of  m.y  chiefs,  will  meet  the  fon  of 
the  rolling  fea  ?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the 
coaft  :  and  drong  is  his  afnen  fpcar  ! 

Cathul*  rofe,  in  his  flrength,  the  fon  of 
the  mighty  Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths  at- 
tend the  chief,  the  race  f  of  his  native  dreams. 
Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell  j  and 
his  heroes  fled.  Connai  J  rcfumed  the  battle,  but 
he  broke  his  heavy  fpcar  :  he  lay  bound  on  the 
field  :  Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

Clessammor  !  faid  the  king  ||  of  Morven, 
where  is  the  fpear  of  thy  Rrength  ?  Wilt  thou 
behold  Connai  bound  j  thy  friend,  at  the  ftreani 
of  Lora  ?    Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fleel,  com- 

*  Cath-'huil,  the  eye  cf  cattle. 

\  It  appears,  from  this  pafiaj^e,  that  clanlTiip  •was  efta. 
blilhed,  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  fame  foot  • 
iQgwith  the  prefent  tribes  in  ihe  north  of  Scotland. 

\  This  Connai  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry, 
for  his  wifdom  and  valour :  there  is  a  fmall  tribe  ftiUfubfifting, 
in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are  defceaded  from  him. 

Ij  Fingid  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  v/as  the  fon  of 
Clefs  ampler. 

panion 
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panion  of  valiant  Comhal  !  Let  the  youth  of 
jBalcluth'L  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race. 
He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel,  (baking  his 
grizly  locks.  He  fitted  the  fhield  to  his  fide  j  he 
rufhed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  ftood  on  a  rock  j  he  faw  the  hero 
ruPning  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face  :  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Shall 
I  life  that  fpear,  he  laid,  that  never  ftrikes,  but 
once,  a  foe  ?  Or  fhall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  fteps 
of  age  !  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years !  Per- 
haps it  is  the  hufoand  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  liQ 
dwelt  at  the  echoing  ftreann  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsamnnor  came, 
and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on 
his  fhield,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  **  War-, 
riorof  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift 
the  fpear  ?  Haft  thou  no  fon,  to  raife  the  fhield 
before  his  father,  to  nneet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is 
the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or  weeps  flie 
over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the  kings 
of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  CAy  fword 
fhould'ft  thou  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride !  begun 
the  tall  Clefsammor.     I  have  been  renowned  in 

battle ; 
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battle  J  but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe. 
Yield  to  me.  Ton  of  the  wave,  then  flialt  thou 
know,  that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a 
field.  *'  I  never  yielded,  king  of  fpears !  re- 
plied the  noble  pride  of  Carthon  :  I  have  alfo 
fought  in  war  J  I  behold  my  future  fame.  De- 
fpife  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men  !  my  arm,  my 
fpear  is  ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let 
younger  heroes  fight."  Why  doft  thou  wound 
my  foul,  replied  Clefsammor  with  a  tear  ?  Age 
does  not  tremble  on  my  hand;  I  ftlll  can  life 
the  fword.  Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight  -,  in  the 
iight  of  him  I  love  ?  Son  of  the  fta  !  I  never 
fled  ;  exalt  thy  poiiated  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  tv;o  contending  winds, 
that  drive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  hi§ 
fpear  to  f.rr ,  he  dill  thought  that  the  foe  wa^ 
the  fpoufe  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clefsammor's 
beamy  fpear  in  twain  :  he  feized  his  fhining 
fword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief; 
the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of   his  fathers.     He 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in  thofe 
days  of  heroifm,  a  manifefi:  evalion  of  fighting  him  ;  for  if  it 
was  once  known,  that  friendfhip  fubfifted,  of  old,  between  the 
anccftors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately  ceaied  ; 
and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  ^ 
man  ivho  tells  his  name  to  his  enemy,  was  of  old  nil  ignominious 
term  for  a  coward. 

2  faw 
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Taw  the  foe's  uncovered  fides  and  opened,  there, 
a  wound. 

FiNGAL  favv  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved  in 
the  found  of  liis  fteel.  The  hoft  flood  filent,  in 
his  prefence  ;  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
king.  He  can-;e,  like  the  fullen  noife  of  a  ftornij 
before  the  winds  arife  :  the  hunter  hears  it  in 
the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock. 
Carthon  flood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is  rufhing 
down  iiis  fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the 
king;  his  hopes  of  fame  arofe*;  but  pale  was 
his  cheek  :  his  hair  fievv  loofe,  his  helmet  fhook 
on  high  :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed  -,  but  his 
foul  was  flrong, 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  hero's  blood  j  he  flopt 
the  uplifted  fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fwords  I 
faid  Comhal's  fon ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou 
haft  been  mighty  in  battle  ;  and  thy  fime  lliall 
never  fade."  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned, 
replied  the  car-borne  Carthon  r  Art  thou  that 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the 
world  ?  But  why  fhould  Carthon  afl^  ?  for  he  is 
like  the  ftream  of  his  hills  j    firong  as  a  river,  in 

*  This  expreflion  admits  of  a  double  incaninj:,  cither  that 
Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal;  or  to  be 
rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  lalt  is  the  moft 
probable,  as  Cartiion  is  alixady  v.-ounded. 

his 
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his  courfe  :  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O 
that  I  had  fought  with  the  king  j  that  my  fame 
might  be  great  in  fong  !  that  the  hunter,  be- 
holding my  tomb,  might  fay,  he  fought  with 
the  mighty  Fingal.  But  Carthon  dies  unknown  ; 
he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  the  weak." 

But  thou  fhalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  my  bards  are  many, 
O  Carthon  !  their  fongs  defcend  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  years  to  come  fnall  hear  the 
fame  of  Carthon  ;  when  they  fit  round  thq 
burning  oak  *,  and  the  night  is  fpent  in  fongs 
of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  (hall 
hear  the  rudling  blaftj  and,  raifing  his  eyes, 
behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  fhall 
turn  to  his  fon,  and  fhew  the  place  where  the 
mighty  fought  -,  ''  There  the  king  of  Balclu- 
tha  fought,  like  the  ftrength  of  a  thqufand 
flreams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his 
heavy  eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to 
lie  within  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Bal- 
clutha's  king  might  remain   in   Morven.     The 

*  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a 
large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  feftivals ;  it  was  called  t/je  trunk 
of  the  feaji.  Time  had  fo  much  ccnfecrated  the  cuftom, 
that  ths  vulgar  thought  it  a  Uiad  of  i.\zx\\cgz  to  difufc  it. 

battle 
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battle  ceafed  along  the  field,  the  bard  had  fung  the 
fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the 
falling  Carthon  j  they  heard  his  words,  with 
fighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while 
Balclutha's  hero  fpoke.  His  hair  fighed  in  the 
wind,  and  his  voice  was  fad  and  low. 

"  King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall  in 
the  midfl:  of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb  re- 
ceives»  in  youth,  the  lalT:  of  Reuthamir's  race. 
Darknefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the  fhadows  of 
grief  in  Crachmo.  But  raife  my  remembrance 
on  the  banks  of  Lora :  where  my  fathers  dwelt. 
Perhaps  the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over 
his  fallen  Carthcn."  His  words  reached  the 
heart  of  Clcfbammor  :  he  fell,  in  filence,  on  his 
fun.  The  huft  flood  darkened  around  :  no 
voice  is  on  the  plain.  Night  came,  the  moon, 
from  the  eaft,  looked  on  the  mournful  field  : 
but  ftill  they  (lood,  like  a  filent  grove  that  lif[s 
its  head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are 
laid,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon  3 
on  the  fourtli  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow 
plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghofl  defends 
their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  feen  3 
when  the  fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all 
around  is  dark.     There  fhQ  is    feen,  Malvina! 

bur 
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but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hlil.  Hct 
robes  are  from  the  ftranger's  landj  and  fhe  is 
ilill  alone  ! 

Fin  GAL  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  com- 
manded his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when 
Ihadowy  autumn  returned :  And  often  did  they 
mark  the  day  and  fing  the  hero's  praife.  "  Who 
comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
Ihadov/y  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his 
hand  !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars 
along  dark  Lora's  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,- 
king  of  fwords  !  The  people  fall  !  fee!  hew  he 
ftrides,  like  the  fullen  ghoft  of  Morven  !  But 
there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  fudden  blafts 
overturned  !  When  fhalt  thou  rife,  B:ilclutha's 
joy  ?  When,  Carthon,  fhalt  thou  arife  ?  Who 
comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
Ihadowy  cloud  ?"  Such  were  the  words  of  the 
bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning  :  Offian 
often  joined  their  voice ;  and  added  to  their 
fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for  Car- 
thon ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  :  and 
thou,  O  Clefsammor  !  v»'here  is  thy  dwelling  in 
the  wind  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ? 
Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun, 
O  Malvina !  leave  m.e  to  my  refl.  Perhaps 
they  may  come  to  my  dreams  3    I  think  I  hear 

a  feeble 
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li  feeble  voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm 
around  ! 

O  THOU  that  rollefl  above,  round  as  the 
fhield  of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy  beams, 
C3  fun  !  thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou  corned 
forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty  j  the  ftars  hide  them- 
felves  in  the  fky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
finks  in  the  weftern  wave*  But  thou  thyfelf 
moved  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy 
courfe  !  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall  :  the 
mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years  j  the 
ocean  (brinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  her- 
felf  is  lod  in  heaven  ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the 
fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe^ 
When  the  work!  is  dark  with  tempefts ;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies  j  thou  looked 
in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laughed  at 
the  dorm.  But  to  Oflian,  thou  looked  in  vain  5 
for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  j  whether 
thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern  clouds,  or 
thou  trembled  at  the  gates  of  the  wed.  But 
thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  flialt  fleep  in  thy 
clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 
Exult  then,  O  fun  !  in  the  drength  of  thy  youth  ! 
Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  i  it  is  like  the  glim- 
mering 
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mering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  filings 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mifl:  is  on  the 
hills;  the  blall:  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  tra- 
veller (brinks  in  the  midfl:  of  his  journey. 
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After  an  rtddrefs  to  Malvina,-the  daughter  of  Tofcur,  OCium 
proceeds  to  relate  liis  own  expedition  to  Fuiirfed,  an  iflancf 
of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard 
prc'Tcd  in  war,  by  Tcn-thoi-mod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo, 
•(■".vbo  had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol 
in  marriage)  Fingal  fent  OfTian  to  his  aid.  Ofllan,  on 
the  day' after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thor- 
incd,  and  took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his 
daughter  Oina-morul  to  Oflian  ;  bat  he,  difcovtfring  her 
paffion  for  Ton-thormod,  generoiifly  furrendcrs  her  to  her' 
lover,  and  brings  about  a  reconcihation  between  th-?  two 
kinjr?. 
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AS  flies  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon^s 
graiTy  hilli  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along 
my  foul,  by  night !  When  bards  are  removed  to 
their  place  i  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Offian,  and  awakes 
his  foul  !  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone ! 
they  roll  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds  !  I  feize 
the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
long.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream  is  the  fong  of  the 
king,  it  is  like  the  rifing  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of 
the  ftrings.  Luiha  of  many  firings,  not  fiient  are 
thy  flreamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of 
Malvina  move  upon  the  harp  !  Light  of  the 
fliadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not 
hear  the  fong  !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha, 
the  years  that  have  rolled  away  ! 

It    was    in     the    days    of    the    king,    while 

yet    my    locks    were    young,    that  I     marked 

H  2  Con- 
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Con-cathlin*,  on  high,  from  ocean's  nightlf 
wave.  My  courfe  was  towards  the  ifle  of 
Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas  I  Fingal  had 
fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol,  king  of 
Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around  him,  and 
our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaR. 

In  Col-coiled,  1  bound  my  fails  j  I  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the 
fignal  of  Albion,  and  hrs  joy  arofe.  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in 
grief.  **  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king?  Ton-thormod  of  many  fpears  is 
the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo,  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bofomed  Oina-morul. 
He  fought  i  I  denied  the  maid  ;  for  oair  fathers 
had    been    foes.      He    came,    with   battle,    to 

*  Con-cathlin,  mild  beam  of  the  nva've.  What  ftar  'a-:is  fo 
called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now  diftinguilli 
the  pole-ftar  by  that  name.  A  fong,  which  is  ftill  in  repute, 
among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to  this 
paflfao-e  of  OfTian.  The  author  commends  the  knowledge  of 
Offian  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit,  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  mo- 
derns will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their 
way  thro'  the  dangerous  and  tempeduous  feas  of  Scandi- 
navia ;  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliihcd  lu- 
tions,  fubfifting  in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  efti- 
inatinn-  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancient^:, 
-we  ouo-ht  not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times.  Our  advantages  over  them  pro- 
ceed more  from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 

6  Fuiirfed  j 
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Fuarfcd  i  my  people  are  rolled  away.  Why 
comes    the  race  of"  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?" 

I  COME  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on 
the  ftrife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and 
his  hall  for  flrangers.  From  his  waves,  the 
warrior  dcfcended,  on  thy  woody  ifle.  Thou 
wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaftwas  fpread 
with  fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fh all  rife  j  and 
thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  ar« 
not  forgot  in  their  danger,  tho'  diftant  is  our 
land. 

"  Descendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he 
fpeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  ftrong  dweller 
of  the  fky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft ; 
but  they  all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have 
looked  towards  all  the  winds  j  but  no  white  fails 
were  feen.     But  ftcel  *  refounds  in  my  hallj   and 

not 

*  There  is  a  fevcr-c  fatirc  couched  in  this  expreffion,  againfl 
ihe  giicfts  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  his  feall  been  ftill  fpread,  had 
joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  parafites  ■would  not  hare 
failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  feftivity  was  paft, 
their  attendance  alfo  ceaftd.  The  fentiments  of  a  certain  old 
bard  arc  agreeable  to  this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  com- 
pares a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  defart  place.  "  Thofe 
that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  arc  rolling  large  around  him, 
like  the  fmoke  about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a 
great  appearance  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour 
itfelf,  and  varying  its  form  at  every  bree/e.  When  the  trunk, 
which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke  departs  on  all  the 
H  3  winds. 
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not  the  joyful  Ihells.  Come  to  my  dwelling, 
race  of  heroes  I  dark-fkirced  night  is  near. 
Hear  the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad 
tale,  from  every  trembling  firing.  I  ftood  in 
filence^  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  i files  !  Her  eyes  were  tv/o  ilars,  looking 
forward  thro'  a  rufliing  fiiower.  The  mariner 
narks  them  on  high,  and  blefits  ihe  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  we  ruHjed  to  battle, 
to  Tormul's  refounding  ftream  :  the  foe 
moved  to  the  found  of  Tcn-thormod's  bofi'y 
Ihield.  From  wing  to  wing  the  ftrife  was 
mixed.  I  met  Ton-thormod  in  fight.  Wide 
flew  his  broken  fleel.  I  feized  the  king  in  war. 
I  gave  his  hand,  bound  fait  with  thongs,  to 
Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  fliells.  Joy  rofe  at 
the  feaft  of  Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had  failed. 
Ton-thormod  turned  his  face  away,  from  Oina- 
morul  of  iQes  ! 

winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  when  Jiis  power 
declines."  I  have  chofen  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  ra'.Jier  than  a 
trandation,  of  this  paifage,  as  the  original  is  verbofe  and 
frothy,  notwithlianding  of  thefentimental  merit  of  the  anthor. 
He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards,  and  their  compofitions 
are  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a  liberal  LranflaLion. 

Son 
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Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  for- 
got flialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fhall 
dwell  in  thy  Ihip,  Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling 
eyes.  She  fliall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy 
mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fliall  the  maid 
move  in  Selrna,  thro'  the  dwelling  of  kings  ! 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
car  :  ic  was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  firft,  the  thiftle's  beard  ;  then  flies,  dark- 
Ihadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  wild  !  fhe  raifed  the  nightly  fong  j  fhe 
knew  that  my  foul  was  a  fl;ream,  that  flowed  at 
pleafant  founds.  *^  Who  looks,"-  fiie  faid, 
"  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  clofing  mifl:  ?  His 
long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wander- 
ing on  the  blaft.  Seatcly  are  his  fleps  in  grief! 
The  tears  are  in  Jiis  eyes  !  His  manly  breall  is 
heaving  over  his  burfting  foul  I  Retire,  I  am 
difl:ant  farj  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Tho' 
the  race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is 
dark.  Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Tcn- 
thormod  love  of  m.aids  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  the  flreamy  ifle,"  I  faid, 
**  why  do(l  thou  mourn  by  night?  The  race  of 
daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou 
flialt  not  wander,  by  flreams  unknown,  blue- 
eyed  Oina-m-orul  I  Within  ihh  bofom  is  a  voice  j 
H  4  in 
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it  comes  not  to  other  ears :  it  bids  OfTian  hear 
the  haplefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  fofc 
finger  by  night  I  Ton-thormod  fliall  not  mourn 
on  his  rock  !" 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave 
the  long-haired  maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my 
words,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  halls.  "  King 
of  Fuarfed  wild,  why  fhould  Ton-thormod 
mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a 
flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but 
now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
ftretch  their  hands  of  mift  to  the  fame  fhell  in 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors  !  it  was 
the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  OfTian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young  :  the'  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles. 
We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
have  rolled  away ! 


COLNA- 
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fiNdAt  dispatches  Ofllan  and  Tofcar,  the  fon  of  Conloch  and 
father  of  Malvina,  to  raife  a  ftone,  on  the  banks  of  the 
ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viftory, 
\vhich  he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  When  they  Avere 
employed  in  that  Avork,  Car-iil,  a  neighbouring  chief,  in- 
vited them  to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar.  fell  defpe- 
rately  .  io  love  with  Co^na-dona,  the^  daughter  of  Car-uU 
Colna-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An 
incident,  at  a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy 
ifTue. 
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.»  ^;,OL-AMON  of  troubled  flreamsj  dark 
^^  wanderer  of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy 
courfe,  between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing 
iialls !  There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the 
daughter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling 
(lars  J  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of 
ftreams.  Her  brcaft  rofc  flowly  to  fight,  like 
ocean's  heaving  wave.     Her  foul  was  a  fbream  of 


■*  Qolna-donn  fi^mf'.c^  tbe  Ic'-oc  o/'  i>eroes.  Col-amrn,  nar- 
rotu  ri^jcr.  Car-iiJ,  dark  eyed.  Col-amon,  the  refidence  of 
Car-ul,  was  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  towards 
the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  thofe  Bri- 
tons, who  are  diftinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  Maiatae,  by  th^ 
writers  of  Rome.  Maiatre  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words, 
Moi,  a  plain,  and  Amen,  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  Maiatx  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name 
given  to  the  Britons,  who  v.-ere  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in. 
contradiiUndion  to  the  Caledonians  (i.|e.  Cael-dox,  ths 
Cauls  (f  the  hills),  who  were  pol^ellcd  ol  \\\i  more  moun- 
tainous divilion  of  North-Britain. 

light. 
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light.  Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love 
of  heroes  ? 

,  Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to 
Crona  *  of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  graffy  Lutha, 
and  OITian,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  at- 
tended with  fongs.  Three  bolTy  fhields  were 
borne  before  us :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  (lone, 
in  memory  of  the  paft.  By  Crona's  mofiy 
courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes  :  he  had 
rolled  away  the  ftrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea. 
We  came  to  the  place  of  renown  :  from  the 
mountains  defcended  night.  I  tore  an  oak  from 
its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flange  on  high.  I  bade  my 
fathers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their 
hall  i  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they 
brighten  in  t'le  wind. 

I  TOOK  a  (lone  from  the  flream,  amidil  the 
fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.     Beneath,  I  placed,  at  in- 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream, 
which  difcharged  itfeh''  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Offian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems  are 
on  its  banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are^ 
not  mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Bri- 
tons. That  trad  of  country  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for  battles  and 
rencounters  between  the  different  nations,  who  were  pof- 
feflcd  of  Noi-th  and  South  Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  fituatcd 
there,  derives  its  name  from  that  very  circumftance.  It  is 
a  corrapticn  of  the  Galic  name,  Strila,  i.e.  'if  ^///,  or 
reck,  cf  ccnteniicn. 

tervals^ 
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lervals,  three  bolTes  from  the  fliields  of  foes,  as 
role  or  fell  the  found  of  UHIn's  nightly  fong. 
Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  found- 
ing (led.  We  raifed  the  mould  around  the 
ftonc,  and  bide  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  th.it  now  art  reared 
on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  flone  !  after  Sel- 
ma's  race  have  failed  !  Pror.e,  from  the  ftormy 
night,  the  traveller  fliall  lay  him,  by  thy  fide  : 
thy  whiftling  mofs  Ihall  found  in  his  dreams ; 
the  years  that  were  paft  fnall  return.  Battles  rife 
before  him,  blue-fhielded  kings  defcend  to  war: 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the 
troubled  field.  He  fliall  burll,  with  morninp-, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  fhall  alk  about  the  Hone,  and  the 
aged  Ihall  reply,  "  This  grey  fione  was  raiftd  by 
Ofllan,  a  chief  of  other  years!" 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
the  friend  of  Ilrangers.     He  b^de  us  to  the  feaCt 

of 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo 
fimilar,  in  the  days  of  Offian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  they  were  originally  the  fame  people,  and  defcended 
from  thcfe  Gauls  who  firfi;  poiFefTed  themftlres  of  South-Bri- 
tain, and  gradually  migrated  to  the  North.  This  hypothefis 
is  more  rational  than  the  idle  fables  of  ill-informed  fenachies 
who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  diilant  countries.  The  bare 
opinion  of  Tacitus  (which,  by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on 
a  fanilarity  of  the  perfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the 
Germans  of  his  own  lime),  though  it  has  ftaggered  fome 

learned 
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of  kings,  to  the  dwellmg  of  bright  Colna-dona» 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  beiween  his  aged  locks,  when  he  be- 
held the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
tranches  before  him. 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  faid,  "  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from 
waves,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  vale  !  I  purfued  Duth- 
mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  ica,  and  my  fails  were  Ipread 
behind  him.  Night  deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selmaof  high- 
bofomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with  his 
bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafted 
tl;rec  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of 
]!irin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of 
Cormac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  de- 
part r  the  kings  gave  their  fhields  to  Car-ul  : 
they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory 
ofthepali.  Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring 
back  t\\t  days  of  old  1" 

icurncd  mec,  I's  not  fufiicicnt  to  make  us  believe,  that  the 
ancient  inh:ibitanls  of  North-Britain  v'cre  a  German  colony. 
A  difcuflion  of  a  point  like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could 
never  be  fatisfaftory .  Periods  fo  diftant  are  fo  involved  iii 
obfcuriiy,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  now  advanced  con- 
cerning them.  The  light  vv'hich  the  Roman  writers  hold 
forth  is  too  feclile  to  guide  us  to  the  truth,  through  the 
darkads  which  hi;s  furrcunded  it. 

Car- 
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Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feafts.  He  toolt 
two  boffes  from  our  fhields.  He  laid  them  iti 
earth,  beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's 
race.  "  When  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  fhall 
roar,  and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My'" 
race  Ihall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  ftone,  when 
they  prepare  the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met 
in  peace,  they  will  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  fhield  :" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks 
moved  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the 
harp  arofe  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona. 
Tofcar  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of 
heroes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a 
beam  to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts 
from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a 
wave  *. 

-^-  *****  *  4 

***  *-s**» 

With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell 
by  their  wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  thro* 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came 
orward,  with  a  fiiield  and  pointlefs  fpear. 
<^  Whence,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying 
beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round 
bright  Colna-dona  of  harps  ?" 

*  Here  an  epifode  is  intircly  loil ;  or,  at  leaft,  is  handed 
down  fo  imperfeiflly,  that  it  docs  not  deferve  a  place  ia  the- 
vcem. 

8  ,,  By 
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"  By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,"  faid  the  youth, 
"  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt;  but 
her  courfe  is  now  in  defarts,  with  the  fon  of  the 
kingi  he  that  feized  with  love  her  foul  as  it 
wandered  thro*  the  hall."  "  Stranger  of  tales," 
faid  Tofcar,  "  haft  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
courfe  ?  He  muft  fall,  give  thou  that  bofly 
fliieldJ."  In  wrath  he  took  the  fhield.  Fair  be- 
hind it  rofe  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the 
bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifing  graceful  on  fwift- 
roUing  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps,  the 
daughter  of  the  king !  Her  blue  eyes  had  rolled 
on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  arofe  I 
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ARGUMENT. 

Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  oxrrs 
country,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Nuath,  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  with  his 
daughter  Oithona.  The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of 
Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  In  the 
tnean  time  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and 
went ;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oithona  to  return, 
if  he  furvived  the  war,  by  a  certain  day.  Lathmon  too 
was  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his  wars,  and 
Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon,  the  feat  of  the  fa- 
mily. Danrommath,  lord  of  Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one 
of  the  Orkneys,  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  her 
friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had 
formerly  rejected  his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  defart  ifland, 
where  ho  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of  the  rape 
and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Dunrom- 
math.  When  he  landed,  he  fotmd  Oithona  difconfolate, 
and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour.  She 
told  him  the  ftcry  of  her  misfortunes,  and  flie  fcarce 
ended,  when  Dunrommath,  witli  his  followers,  appeared 
at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack 
him,  recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle 
was  over.  She  feemingly  obeyed ;  but  fiie  fecretly  armed 
herfelf,  ruflied  into  the  thickefl  of  the  battle,  and  was 
mortally  wounded.  Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy, 
found  her  juft  expiring  on  the  field  :  he  mourned  over 
her,  raifcd  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven.  Thus  is 
the  ftory  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  nor  is  it  given  with 
any  material  difference  in  the  poem,  which  opens  witit- 
Gaul's  return  to  Dunlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 
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DARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon^ 
though  the  moon  flievvs  half  her  face  on 
the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes 
away  J  Ihe  beholds  the  approaching  grief.  The 
Ton  of  Morn:  is  on  the  plain  :  there  is  no  fo.und 
in  the  hall.  No  long  ftreaming  beam  of  light 
comes  trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice 
of  Oichona*  is  not  heard  amidfl:  the  noife  of  the 
llreams  of  Duvranna.  "Whither  art  thou  gone 
in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath? 
Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou 
didll  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall  j  thou  didfl 
promife  to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of 
Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned  from  Stru- 
mon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love  !  The  tear  was  onr 
thy  cheek  at  his  departure  ;  the  figh  rofe  in  fe- 
cret  in  thy  breaft.     But  thou  doll  not  come  for:h 

*  Oi-thona,  the  'virgin  cf  the  'wave, 

I  2  with 
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with  fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of 
the  harp  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluflering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  ftrowed  the  threfliold  with  leaves; 
the  nnurmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and 
filenr,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Morni  fat:  his  foul 
treinbled  for  the  maid  j  but  he  knev/  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  courfe  !  The  fon  *  of  Ltrth  flood 
at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufhy 
hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  forrow  of  Gaul ! 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vifions 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  hair  was  loofe 
and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep  in 
tears.  Blood  ftaincd  her  fnowy  arm.  The 
robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  bread.  She  flood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly  heard. 
♦*  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diflant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  low  ?  The  fea 
rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathon.  I  Cn  in 
my  tears  in   the  cave  1    Nor  do  I  fit  aione,  O 

*  Mcrlo,  ihc  fon  of  Lcth,  is  one  r.{  "H"',! foal's  innfl:  f minus 
heroes.  He  :ind  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  cx- 
peelitlon  to  Tromatiion. 

Gaull 
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Gaul  !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is 
there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  What  can  Oithona 
do  ?" 

A  ROUGHER  blaft  rufhcd  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear.  He  ftood  in  the  rage  of  his  foul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  ealh  He  accufed 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds 
came  ruOlingfrom  the  hill;  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tro- 
inathon  *,  like  a  blue  Ihield  in  ihe  midfl  of  the 
fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its  rocks  j 
fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft  !  She  looked  on  the 
rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  came  down.  But 
when  fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  fhe  darted,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent 
and  red ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide. 
Thrice  flie  flrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence  j 
thrice  her  lT:eps  failed  her  as  fhe  went ! 

"  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero,  "why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth 
the  flame  of  death  ?  Darkens  hatred  in  my  foul  ? 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eafl:,  rifing  in  a 
land  unknov04i.  But  thou  coverefl:  thy  face  with 
fadnefsj  daughter  of  car-borne  Nuath  !    Is  the  foe 

*  Trpm-thon,  bea^vy  or  deep-foiauiing  i.va've, 
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of  Oithona  near  ?  My  foul  burns  to  meet  hirn 
in  fight.  The  fword  trembles  by  the  Cde  of 
Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
daughter  of  Nuath  !  doft  thou  not  behold  my 
tears  ?" 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
maid,  "  why  comefl:  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  to  Nuiith's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why 
did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower 
of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
llrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why 
didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  depart- 
ing figh  ?  ■  I  vanifli  in  my  youth;  my  name 
fnall  not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  v/ith 
grief;  the  tears  of  Nuii^h  muft  fall.  Thou  wile 
be  fad,  fon  of  Morni !  for  the  departed  fame  of 
Oithona.  But  fhe  lliall  fleep  in  the  narrow 
tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner. 
Why  didil:  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon  !  to  the 
fea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?" 

"  I  CAME  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of 
car-borne  Nuath  !  the  dearh  of  Cuthal's  chief 
darkens  before  me  j  or  Morni's  fon  fliall  fall! 
Oithona }  when  Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb 
on  that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding 
fliip  fliall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fta  !  call 
them,  and  give  this  fword,  to  bear  it  hence  to 
Morni's  hall.     The  grey-haired  chief  will  then 

ceafe 
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ceafe  to  look  towards  the  defart,  for  the  return 
of  his  fen  !" 

"  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  ?"  fhe 
replied  with  a  burfting  figh.  "  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs 
as  that  fea  J  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm  !  The  blail 
which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  Ihall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  Ihall  wither 
together,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni  1  The  narrow 
houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
the  dead  :    for  never  m.ore  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 

0  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  !  Night  *  cam^ 
on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
mon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth. 
Night  came  on.  1  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam 
of  the  oak  !    The  v/ind  was  abroad  in  the  trees. 

1  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face. 
I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of  Dunrommath, 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my  people 
was  on  his  fv/ord.  They  who  defended  Oithona 
fell  by  the  gloomy  chief!  What  could  I  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weal:.     I  could  not  lift  the  fpear. 

*  Oithona  relates    how  flic  was  carried    away  by  Dun-: 
Tommatli. 
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He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he 
rajfed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  Lath- 
mon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona  !  But  be- 
hold he  comes  with  his  peo|,^le  !  the  dark  wave 
is  divided  before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou  turn 
thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  war- 
riors of  thy  foe  !" 

"  My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
faid,  and  unflieathed  his  fword.  "  Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona  !  when  thy  foes  are  near  ? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  ceafe 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers  !  the  founding  quiver  of  Morni  ! 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our- 
felves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on 
the  rock  !  our  fouls  are  flrong  in  war  !" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
role  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightning 
on  a  ftormy  cloud  !  Her  foul  was  refolved  j  the 
tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly  looking  eye. 
Dunrommath  fiov;ly  approached.  He  faw  the 
fon  of  Morni.  Contrmpt  contracted  his  face, 
a  Imile  is  on  I.is  .iurk-brown  cheek;  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half  concealed,  benea:h  his  Hiaggy 
brows  ! 

"  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea  r"  begun 
the  gloomy  chief.  '*  Have  the  winds  driven 
you   on   the    rocks  of   Tromathon  ?    Or   ccrne 
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you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  maid  ?  The 
Ibns  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to 
the  hand  of  Dunrommath  !  His  eye  fpares  not 
the  weak  ;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  (Irangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecretj  wouldft  thou  come 
on  its  lovelincfs,  like  a  cloud,  Ton  of  the  feeble 
hand  !  Thou  mayft  come,  but  (halt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ?"  *'  Doft  thou  not 
know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  "  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuthai  ?  Thy  feet  were  fvvifc  oo  the  heath,  in  the 
battle  of  car- borne  Lathmon  j  v^hen  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hofl:,  in  Morven's 
woody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee. 
But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble  !" 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms  j  Dunromm.ath 
fhrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chiefs  his  fword 
lopped  oil  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
fon  of  Morni  fhook  it  thrice  by  the  lock;  the 
warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of 
Morven  purfued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and 
bound  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a 
youth  leaning  on  a  rock.     An  arrow  had  pierced 

his 
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his  fide ;  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beriCath  his  hel- 
met. The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  was  fad,  he 
came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow  ?  I  have  fearched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains  j  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  flreams.  My  hand 
has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  blefled  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dweic 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of 
the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs  fliall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  dreams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  !" 

*'  My  fathers,"  replied  the  fcranger,  "  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fiiall  not  be 
fad  5  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  m.orning 
mift.  High  walls  rife  on  the  banks  of  Duv- 
ranna;  and  fee  their  m.offy  towers  in  the  ftream  j 
a  rock  afcends  behind  them  v,'i:h  its  bending 
pines.  Thou  mayfl:  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  : 
give  him  this  glittering  helm." 

The  hehnet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  Ic 
was  the  wounded  Oithona  !  She  had  armed  herfelf 
in  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed  -,  the  blood  pours  from 
her  heaving  fide.  "  Son  of  Morni  1"  fhe  faid, 
"  prepare   the  narrow  tomb.     Sleep  gro*vs,  like 

darkncfs 
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darknefs,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oitiiona  are 
dim  !  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvrannaj  in  the  bright 
beam  of  my  fame  !  then  had  my  years  come  on 
v/ith  joy  i  the  virgins  would  then  blef^  my  fteps. 
But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni !  my  father 
ihall  blufJi  in  his  hall!" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromithon.  The 
mournful  warrior  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to 
Mcrvenj  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Offian 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends; 
Jike  blafts  that  fhake  their  unfrequent  wings, 
after  the  ftcrmy  winds  are  laid  ! 
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Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Ofllan  la- 
menting the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Oflian,  to  divert 
her  grief,  relates  his  own  atflions  in  an  expedition  which 
he  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the 
petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  again.1  Roth- 
mar  who  invaded  his  dominions.  The  ftory  is  delivered 
down  thus  in  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being 
blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Roth- 
mar  the  cief  of  Tromlo  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
opportunity  offered  of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar 
to  his  own.  He  accordingly  marched  into  the  country 
fubjeft  to  Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho, 
who  was,  at  the  time,  fupreme  king  of  Ii-cland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfic 
for  adion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland  ;  wlio 
ordered  his  fon  OfTian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  be- 
fore his  arrival  Fovargormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attack- 
ing Rothmar,  was  flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  de- 
feated. Oflian  renewed  the  war  ;  came  to  battle,  killed 
Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  de- 
livered of  its  enemies,  Oflian  returned  to  Scotland. 
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*^  TT  was  the  voice  of  my  love!  feldom  arc 
thou,  in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your 
airy  halls,  O  fathers  of  Tofcar  of  Ihields  !  Un- 
fold the  gates  of  your  clouds  :  the  fteps  of  Mal- 
vina are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my 
dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why 
didfl:  thou  come,  O  blaft !  from  the  dark-rolling 
face  of  the  lake  ?  Thy  ruftling  wing  was  in  the 
tree ;  the  dream  of  Malvina  fled.  But  fl^e  be- 
held her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mifl:  flew  on  the 
wind.  A  fun-beam  was  on  his  fl<:irts,  they  glit- 
tered like  the  gold  of  the  ftranger.  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  love !  feldom  comes  he  to  my 
drearfis  I" 

"  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina, 

fon  of  mighty  Oflian  1    My  fighs  arife  with  the 

beam    of  the  eaft  j    my  tears  defcend  with  the 

drops  of   night.     I  was   a   lovely  tree,    in   thy 
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prefcnce,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round 
me  i  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blafl:  from  the 
defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring 
returned  with  its  fhowersj  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ! 
The  virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall ;  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the 
cheek  of  Malvina:  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.  Why  art  thou  fad  ?  they  faid  j  thou  firfl: 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha !  Was  he  lovely  as  the 
beam  of  the  morning,  and  llately  in  thy  fight  ?" 
.  Pleasant  is  thy  fong  in  Oflian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  ftreamy  Lutha  1  Thou  haft  heard  the 
mufic  of  departed  bards,  in  the  dream  of  thy 
reft,  when  fleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  mur- 
mur of  Moruth  *.  When  thou  didft  return 
from  the  chace,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou 
haft  heard  the  mufic  of  bards,  and  thy  fong  is 
lovely!  It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina!  but  it  m.elts 
the  foul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace 
dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad.  But  forro\y 
waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar ! 
and  their  days  are  few  !  They  fall  away,  like 
the  flower  on  which  the  fun  hath  looked  in  his 
flrength  after  the  mildew  has  palTed  over  it, 
"when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O  maid  1  He  re- 
members the  days  of  his  youth  I 

*  Mor'-ruth,  griat  Jlreant; 
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The  king  commanded  i  I  raifed  my  fails,  and 
rufhed  into  the  bay  of  Cromaj  into  Croma's 
founding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  *.  High  on  the 
coaft  arofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  fpears ; 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  j 
but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar 
had  raifed  the  fword  againft  the  hero  ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  fent  OfTian  to 
meet  Rotlimar  in  war,  for  the  chief  of  Croma 
was  the  friend  of  his  youth.  I  fent  the  bard 
before  me  with  fongs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of 
Crothar.  There  fat  the  chief  amidft  the  arms 
of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had  fiiiled.  His  grey 
locks  waved  around  a  ftafF,  on  which  the  war- 
rior leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of  other 
times,  when  the  found  of  our  arms  reached  his 
ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his  aged  hand,  and 
blefled  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  OssiAN  !"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  flrength 
of  Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the 
fword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
tha !  He  was  the  firfl:  of  men  !  but  Crothar  had 
alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praifed 
me ;  he  placed  on  my  arm  the  bofly  fhield  of 
Calthar,  whom  the  king  had  flain  in  his  wars. 
Doft  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Cro- 

*  Inisfail,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
Vol.  I.  K  thar*s 
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thar's  eyes  have  failed  ?  Is  thy  ftrength,  like  thy 
fathers,  OlTian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm  1" 

I  GAVE  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  felt  it  with 
his  aged  hands.  The  figh  rofe  In  his  brea(t, 
and  his  tears  came  down.  "  Thou  art  ftrong, 
my  fon,  he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  !  But  who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty 
in  war  !  Let  the  feaft  of  my  hall  be  fpread  ;  and 
let  my  bards  exalt  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is 
within  my  walls,  ye  fons  of  echoing  Croma  !" 
The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard;  and 
joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a 
figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It  was 
like  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a 
cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  the  mufic  ceafcd, 
and  the  aged  king  of  Crcma  fpoke ;  he  fpoke 
without  a  tear,  but  forrow  fwelled  in  the  midfl: 
of  his  voice. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal !  behold'ft  thou  not  the 
darknefs  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  Ivly  foul  was  not 
fad  at  the  feafl,  when  my  people  lived  before 
me.  I  rejoiced  in'  the  prefence  of  Grangers, 
when  my  fon  fiione  in  the  hall.  Bur,  Offian,  he 
is  a  beam  th;u  is  departed.  He  left  no  ftreak  of 
light  behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal  !  in 
the  wars  of  his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of 
grafiy  Tromlo  heard,  that  thefe  eyes  had  failed; 
he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed   in  the  hall, 

and 
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^nd  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe  !  He  came  Co- 
wards Croma  j  my  people  fell  before  him.  I 
took  my  arms  in  my  wrarh,  but  what  could 
fightlefs  Crotliar  do?  My  fteps  were  unequal  j 
my  grief  was  great.  I  wirtied  for  the  days  that 
were  paft.  Days!  wherein  I  fought  j  and  won 
in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned  from 
the  chace  J  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  *.  He 
had  not  lifced  his  I'word  in  battle,  for  his  arm 
was  young.  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was 
great  j  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He 
faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his 
figh  arofe.  "  King  of  Croma,"  he  faid,  ^'  is  it 
becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon  j  is  it  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife*? 
I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  ftrengrh  j  I  have 
drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  3  and  I  have  bent 
the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the 
fons  of  Croma:  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  father! 
I  feel  my  burning  foul  !"  And  thou  ftalt  m.eec 
him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But 
let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear 
the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes 
behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gorm.o  !  'He 
went,  he  met  the  foe  j  he  fell.  Rothmar  ad- 
vances to  Croma.  He  who  Hew  my  fon  is  near^ 
with  all  his  pointed  fpears." 

*  F;iobhar-gorm,  t/:>e  Hue  point  cf  Jlcel, 

K  2  This 
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This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  (hell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  fpear  !  My  people  law  the  fire  of  my 
eyes  i  they  all  arofe  around.  Through  night 
we  ftrode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rofe 
in  the  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  be- 
fore US;  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  ftream. 
The  dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks, 
with  all  their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along 
the  vale.  They  fied.  Rothmar  funk  beneath 
my  fword  I  Day  had  not  dcfcended  in  the  wefi-, 
when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged 
hero  felt  them  with  his  hands  j  and  joy  brightened 
over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall.  The  fhells  of 
the  feaft  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ftrung  -,  five 
bards  advance,  and  fing,  by  turns  *,  the  praife 

of 

■*  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were  In  great  repute 
Among  fucceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind 
lliew  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of 
their  authors.  The  tranflator  has  only  met  with  one  poem 
of  this  fort,  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved. 
It  is  a  thoufand  years  later  than  Ofllan,  but  the  authors 
fecm  to  have  obferved  his  manner,  and  adopted  fome  of  his 
cxprefiions.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this  :  Five  bards,  paffing  the 
night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went 
feverally  to  make  their  obfervations  on,  and  returned  with 
an  extempore  dcfcription  of,  night.  The  night  happened  to 
Ire  one  in  Ot5>ober,  as  appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the 
north  of  Scothmd,  it  has  all  that  variety  which  the  bards 
ufcribe  to  it,  in  their  defcriptions. 

^  First 
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of  OfTianj  they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls, 
and  the  firing  anfwered  to  their  voice.  The  joy 
of  Croma  was  great :    for  peace  returned  to  the 

land. 


First  Bard, 
"VriGHT  Is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills. 
No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moon  looks 
from  the  fky.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the  wood ;  but  I  hear  it 
diftant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmurs ;  but  its 
murmur  is  fullen  and  fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of 
the  dead  the  long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim  form 
on  the  plain  !  It  is  a  ghoft  !  it  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral 
fhall  pafs  this  way  :  the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diriant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The 
ftag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She 
hears  the  wind  in  his  "branchy  horns.  She  ftarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock's  head 
is  beneatji  his  wing.  No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the 
owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leafleis  tree  ;  he  in  a 
cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad,  the  traveller  has  loll  his 
v%-ay.  Through  ihrubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along 
the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears 
the  ghoil  of  Tiight.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft  ;  the 
falling  branch  refounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered 
burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread 
of  a  ghoft  !   He  trembles  amidlt  the  night. 

Dark,  dufky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full 
of  ghofts  !  The  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me 
from  the  night. 

Second  Bard, 

The  wind  is  up.    The  fhower  defcends.    The  fpirit  of  the 

mountain  fhrieks.     Woods  fall  from  high.     "Windows  flap. 

The  growing  river  roars.     The  traveller  attempts  the  ford. 

K  3  Hark  • 
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land.  The  night  came  on  with  filences  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in 
darknefs,  with  hi$  glittering  fpear.  The  joy  of 
Croma  was  great  j  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen  ! 

I   RAISED 

Hark !  that  fliriek  i  he  dies !  The  florm  drives  the  horfe  from 
the  hili,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives 
the  fliower,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  Avakes 
the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills 
the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain  ftreams 
y/hich  ineet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fhepherd  fits.  The 
tree  refpunds  above  him.  The  ftream  roars  dowTi  the  rock. 
H'i  waits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  fqualls  of  wind.    Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  r:iin  is  paft.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar, 
and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee 
the  Harry  fKy.  But  the  ihower  gathers  again.  The  weft  ia 
gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  ftormy  and  difmal;  receive  me, 
jny  friends,  from  night. 

Third  Bard. 

The  wind  ft'U  founds  between  the  hills  :  and  whiftles 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place. 
The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  flcy, 
and  flaew  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  • 
flies  fparkfing  through  the  gloom.  It  refls  on  the  hill.  I  fee 
the  w-ithered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak. 
Who  Is  that  in  his  fhrowd  beneath  the  tree,  by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  dark-tuirible  on  the  lake,  and  lafh  its  rocky 
fides.  'Lbc  boat  is  brimful!  in  the  cove ;  the  pars  on  the  rock- 
jn;^  'Lilc,  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  roIL- 
jag  ftream.  Her  lover  promifed  to  come.    She  faw  his  boat, 

when 
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I  RAISED  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormc,  when 
they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  Thq  aged  Crothar 
was   there,    but    his    figh   was   not    heard.     He 

fearched 

when  yet  it  was  light,  on  the  Like.     Is  this  his  broken  boat 
on  the  Ihore  ?  Are  thefe  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  defcends. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  ftormy  winds  abate 
Various  is  the  night  and  cold  ;  receive  nie,  my  friends' 
from  night. 

Fourth  Bard. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  flarry,  fettled  is  night.  The 
■winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  fmk  behind  the 
hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Trees  glifter  : 
ftreams  ftiine  on  the  rock.  Bright  I'oUs  the  fettled  lake  ; 
bright  the  ftream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fliocks  of  corn  on  the 
plain.  The  vvakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  lliocks,  and  whillles 
on  the  diftant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fiir  is  night !  Who  comes  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  !*  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms, 
and  diirk-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
people:  fhe  that  lately  fell!  Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O 
maid  !  thou  that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes  !  The  blaft 
drives  the  phantom  away  ;  white,  without  form,  it  afccnds 
the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly,  over  the  narrow 
vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven. 
Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the  nrioon. 
Jleceive  me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

Fifth   Bard. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.     The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the 

•weft.     Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  Ihaded  hill. 

The  diftant  wave   is  heard.     The  torrent  murmurs  on  the 

^ock.     The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.     More  than  half 

K  4  the 
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fearched  for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  ic 
in  his  bread.     Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged. 

the  night  is  paft.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom, 
rekindles  the  fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  ap. 
proaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  afcends  the  hill, 
and  whiftles  on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes  the  cloud.  He 
fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north.  Much  of  the  night  is 
to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  molTy  rock. 

Hark  !  the  \vhirlwind  is  in  the  wood !  A  low  tnunnur  in 
the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from 
the  air. 

The  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on  that 
lofty  rock.  Lopg  are  the  faadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is 
dai^k  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filcnt,  and  dark  ;  receive 
me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

The  Chief. 
Let  clouds  rcil  on  the  hills  :  fpirits  fly,  and  travellers  fear. 
Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arife,  the  founding  ftorms  de- 
fcend.  Roar  ftreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green  winged 
meteoi's  fly  !  rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or 
inclofe  her  head  in  clouds  !  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue, 
ftormy,  or  gloomy  the  iky.  Night  flies  before  the  beam, 
when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from 
his  clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty 
name  ?  I'he  fields  of  their  battles  arc  filent.  Scarce  their  mofTy 
tombs  remain.  We  fliall  alfo  be  forgot.  This  lofty  houfe 
fliall  fall.  Our  fons  fhall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They 
Ihall  aflc  of  the  aged,  '*  Where  ftood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 
Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrikc  the  harp  ;  fend  round  the  fliells 
of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths  and 
maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  grey  bard  be  near  me  to 
tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kings  renowned  in ,  our 
land,  of  chiefs  we  behold  no  more..  Thus  let  the  night  pafs 
until  morning  fliall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow 
be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chace.  We  iliall 
afcend  the  hill  with  day  ;  and  av.-ake  the  deer. 

He 
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He  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian.  '^  King  of 
fpears!"  he  faid,  "  my  fon  has  not  fallen  with- 
out his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly  ; 
bun  met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his  ftrength. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their 
renown  is  heard  !  The  feeble  will  not  behold, 
them  in  the  hall  ;  or  fmile  at  their  trembling 
hands.  Their  memory  (hall  be  honoured  in 
fong;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  will  fall. 
But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  the  fame 
of  their  youth,  while  yet  they  live,  is  aiJ  forgot. 
They  fall  in  fecret.  The  figh  of  their  fon  is  not 
heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb;  the  (lone  of 
their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy  are 
they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  h 
around  them  !" 


CALTHON  and  COLMALj 


OEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Offian's  compofitlons,  is  ad- 
drefied  to  one  of  the  firfl:  Chriftran  miflionaries.  The  ftory 
of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  bv  tradition,  thus  :  In  the 
country  of  the  Britons  between  the  walls,  two  «hiefs  Hved 
in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Tweed  ;  and'Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at  Clu- 
■  tha,  well  kno^\^l  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rathmor  was. 
not  more  renowned  for  his  generofity  alid  hofpitality, 
than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion. Dunthalmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  fome 
private  feuds,  which  fubfifted  between  the  families,  mur- 
dered Cathmore  at  a  feaft  ;  but  being  afterwards  touched 
with  remorfe,  he  educated  the  two  fons  of  Rathmor, 
Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  houfe.  They  growing 
up  to  man's  eftate,  dropped  fome  hints  that  they  intended- 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  upon  which  Dun- 
thalmo fhut  them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teutha, 
intending  to  take  them  off  privately.  Colmal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dunthalmo,  who  was  fecretly  Tn  love  with  Calthon, 
helped  him  to  make  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  fled  with 
him  to  Fingal,  difgulfed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior, 
and  implored  his  aid  agalnft  Dunthalmo.  Fingal  fent 
Oflian  with  three  hundred  men  to  Colmar's  reHef.  Dun- 
thalmo having  previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  came  to  a 
battle  with  Offian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and- 
his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer  ;  and  OfTian  re- 
turned to  Morven. 
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OEM. 


PLEASANT  Is  the  voice  of  thy  long, 
thou  lonely  dweller  of  the  rock !  It  comes 
on  the  found  of  the  ftream,  along  the  narrow- 
vale.  My  foul  av/akes,  O  ftranger !  in  the 
midft  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my  hand  to  the 
fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I  flretch 
my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble)  and  the  figh  of  my 
bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not  liftpji,  fon  of  the 
rock  !  to  the  fong  of  Offian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of 
other  times  •,  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fan  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of 
his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  j  the 
green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads :  the  blue  ftreams 
rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth 
on  his  (lafFj .  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. 
Doft  thou  not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock !  a  fliield 
in  OfTian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of 
battle  i  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  boffes  has  failed. 

that 
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That  fliield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief 
of  ftreamy  Teutha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle. 
Before  he  fell  by  Oflian's  fpear.  Liften,  fon  of 
the  rock  !  to  the  tale  of  other  years  ! 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Ckitha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were 
never  fliut ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The 
fons  of  the  ftranger  came.  They  bleffed  the 
generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong, 
and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the 
face  of  the  fad  !  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  rudied  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Clutha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dun- 
thalmo rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his  war- 
riors j  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread  for 
flrangers. 

CoLMAR  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  funs 
of  carborne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood  j  their  burfting  tears  defcend. 
The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  law 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  them  to 
Alteutha's  *  walls  j    they  grew  in    the    houfe  of 

*  Al-teutha,  or  Thither  Halteutha,  iic  tcTVf!  c/Tiveed,  the 
name  of  Dunthalmo's  feat.  It  is  obfcrvablc  that  all  the 
names  in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  the  Galic  language  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  uuiverfal  lungua^c  of 
the  whole  ifland. 

their 
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their  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence ; 
and  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  faw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers ;  they  faw  the  green  thorn 
in  the  hall.  Their  tears  rufhed  forth  in  fecret. 
At  times,  their  faces  were  fad.  Dunthalmo  be- 
held their  grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned 
their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on 
the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did 
not  come  there  with  his  beams;  nor  the  moon 
of  heaven  by  night.  The  foris  of  Rathmor  re- 
mained in  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  filence, 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  *.  Her  eye 
had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Calthon  ;  his  lovelinefs 
fwelled  in  her  foul.  She-  trembled  for  her  war- 
rior j  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm 
could  not  lift  the  fpearj  nor  was  the  fword 
formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  bread  never  rofe 
beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal  !  for 
the  falling  chief?  Her  fteps  are  unequal;  her 
hair  is  loofe  :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 
tears.     She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hallf.     She 

armed 

*  Caol-mhal,  a  'woman  ivith  /mall  eye-brews  •  fmall  eye- 
brows were  a  diftinguifliing  part  of  beauty  in  Oflian's  time  : 
and  he  feljdom  fails  to  give  them  to  the  fine  wom.en  of  his 
poems. 

f  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies 

vrere  bung  upas  trophies.     OlTian  is  very  careful  to  make 

4-  his 
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armed  her  lovely  form  in  fteel  ;  the  fleel  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firft  of  his  battles. 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arise,  fon  of  Rathmor,"  fiie  faid,  "  arifc,  the 
night  is  dark!  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma*, 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha !  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe. 
Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  arife,  the  night  is  dark!" 
<^  Bleft  voice  !"  replied  the  chief,  "  comeft 
thou  from  the  clouds  to  Calthon  ?  The  ghofts  of 
his  fathers  have  often  defcended  in  his  dreams, 
fince  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  dark- 
nefs  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  arc  thou  the  fo/i 
of  Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ? 
But  fnall  1  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother 
low  ?  Will  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed 
in  night  ?  No  :  give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lam- 
gal, Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

"  A  THOUSAND  warriors,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  fl:retch  their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  againfl;  a  hod  fo  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come 

his  ftories  probable  ;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms 
of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firll  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a 
young  woman,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong  enough  to 
carry  the  armour  of  a  full-grown  warrior. 
*  Fingal. 

with 
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with  war.  His  arm  is  flretched  forth  to  the 
Unhappy ;  the  lightning  of  his  fvvord  is  round 
the  weak.  Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor !  the 
fliadows  will  fly  away.  Arife,  or  thy  fteps  may 
be  feQn,  ahd  thou  mufl:  fall  in  youth  !" 

The  fighing  hero  rofe  j  his  tears  defcend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to 
Selma's  hall  -,  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
rnal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face.  Her 
bofom  heaved  beneath  the  fleel.  Fingal  returned 
from  the  chace,  and  found  the  lovely  flrangers. 
They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midfl: 
of  the  hall  of  (hells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of 
grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  himj  claiming  the  war 
of  Teutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill ; 
the  joy  of  br.rtle  rofe  in  my  breaft  :  for  the  king 
fpoke  to  Ofiian  in  the  midfl:  of  a  thoufand 
chiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  ftrength,'*  began  the  king, 
"  take  thcu  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's 
rufl-iing  ftrcam,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. 
Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleaiant 
gale  ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon, 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Offian  ! 
be  thou  a  dorm  in  war;  but  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low  !  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ! 
be  thou  like  Selma's  chief     When  the  haughty 

Vol.  I.  L  come 
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come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy. 
My  fvvord  defends  the  weak." 

I  REJOICED  in  the  v/ords  of  the  king.  I  took 
my  rattling  arms.  Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,  and 
Dargo-j:  king  of  fpears.     Three  hundred  youths 

followed 

*  DinrfTi,  father  of  rliat  Conr.al  wlio  v\-as  imfortunately  • 

kiUed  by  Crimorci,  his  miftrefs. 

f  Dargo,  the  fon  of  Collath,  is  cekbrated  in  other  poems 
by  Offian.  Kc  is  fiiid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a 
hvmting  party.  The  ramcntation  of  his  miftrefs,  or  wife, 
Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant ;  but  wheth-er  it  is  of  Of- 
fian's  compofition,  1  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally 
afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  ;  but  fome 
traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard,. 
As  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjnined  it. 

'  I  "*HE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears  :  fen-  Dargo  was  no 
more  !  The  heroes  ilgh  over  Lartho's  chief;  and  what 
fliall  fad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vaniflicd  like  morning 
mill,  before  the  king  of  fpears  :  but  the  gcnea-ous  glowed 
in  his  prefence  hke  the  morning  ftar. 

Who  was  tl'.e  faireft  and  moft  lovely  f  Who  but  Collath's- 
ftately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in  the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dafgo  of 
the  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  haip  :  TJiy  voice  was 
foft  as  fummer-winds.  Ah  me  !  what  fhall  the  heroes  fay? 
for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek  ;  the' 
Jnok  of  which  was  firm  in  danger  !  Why  haft  thou  failed  on 
our  hilk  ?  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  ! 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
valiant ;  ihe  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  Ihe  chofe  to  be  the 
fponfe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  the  niglit  is  coming  with 
its  clouds  ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  ?  Where  but  in  the 
4omb  of  Dargo  ? 

Why 
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followed  our  (leps  :  the  lovely  Grangers  were  ac 
my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  lound  of  our 
approach.  He  gathered  the  flrength  of  Teutha, 
He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hod.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  v.'hen  t'leir  benn 
Trees  are  Tinged  and  bare^  and  the  (Ireair.s  of  their 
chinks  have  failed.  The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled, 
in  its  pride,  before  the  g!oon":y  foe.  I  fent  a 
bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the 
plain  ;  but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride. 
His  unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill  s  like  the 
mountain-cloud,  when  the  blaft  has  entered  its 
Womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every 
fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teucha's  bank, 
bound  with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is 
fad,  but  rtately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends  i  for 
we  flood,  in  our  arms,  whilfl  Teuthr^'s  waters 
rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  came  with  his  fpcar, 
and  pierced  the  hero's  fide  :  he  rolled  on  the 
bank  in  his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken  fighs. 
Calthon  rufhed  into  the  ftream  :  I  bounded  for- 
ward on  my  fpcar.     Teutha's  race  fell  before  us. 

Wliy  doft  thou  lift  the  Tione,  O  bard  !  why  doft  thou  fhut 
the  narrow  houfe  ?  Mhigala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard  !  She 
iiiuft  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Lall:  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  halL 
But  filence  dwcUb  around  my  bed.  MingaJa  reiu  with  Dargo-. 

L  2  is'ighc 
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Night  caine  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refled 
on  a  rock,  aniidd  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of 
his  bofom  burned  againtl  tlie  car-borne  Cakhon, 
But  Calchon  flood  in  his  grief;  I:e  mourned  the 
fallen  Colmar;  Colmar  Ilain  in  youth,  before  his 
fame  arofe  1 

I  BADE  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief;  but  he  ftood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humid 
eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear  :  (lie 
forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  had  pafTed 
away.  Silence  and  darknefs  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  refied  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes:  Cakhon's 
fettling  foul  w^as  ftili.  I  lis  eyes  were  half-clofed  j 
but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  fntwin^  his  wounds,  the 
ghotl  of  Colmar  came  :  he  bent  his  head  over 
the  hero,  and  raifed  his  feeble  voice  ! 

''  Sleeps  the  fen  of  Rathinor  in  liis  nighr,  and 
his  brcnher  low  ?  Did  wc  not  rife  to  the  chace  to- 
gether ?  Purfued  we  not  the  dark  brown  hinds  ? 
Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell  :  till  death  had 
blafted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock 
of  Lona.  O  let  Cakhon  rife!  the  morning 
comes  with  its  beams  j  Dunthalmo  will  diflio- 
nour  the  fallen."  He  pafTed  away  in  his  blaft. 
The  rifing  Caklion  Cj.v.  the  Iteps  of  his  departure. 

He 
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J-Ie  ruflied  in  the  found  cf 'his  Heel.  Unhappy 
Colinal  rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  tlircugh 
night,  and  dragged  her  fpear  behind.  But  when 
Calthon  came  to  Lena's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen 
brother.  The  rage  of  his  bofoin  rofe  j  he 
rufhcd  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death 
afcend.  They  clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midfi,  and  brought  to  gloomy 
Dunthalmo.  The  iliout  of  joy  arofc  j  and  the 
hills  of  night  replied. 

I  STARTED  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  fa- 
ther's fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  ;  and  the 
youthful  ftrength  of  Dargo.  We  m.iffed  the  chief 
cf  Clucha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.  I  dreaded 
the  departure  cf  my  fame.  The  pride  of  my 
valour  rofe  !  "  Sons  of  Morven  !"  I  laid,  '*  it 
is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  refled  not 
on  the  field  of  ftrangers,  when  the  foe  Vv'as  not 
fallen  before  them.  Their  fcrength  was  liLe  the 
eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  renown  is  in  the  fono-. 
But  our  people  fall  by  degrees.  Our  fame  be- 
gins to  depart.  What  fhall  the  king  of  Morven 
fay,  if  Olfian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in 
your  ficel,  ye  warriors  i  follow  the  found  of 
OfTian's  ccurfe.  He  will  not  return,  but  re- 
nowned, to  the  echoing  walls  of  Selma." 

MoRNTiN-G    rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teuiha. 

Colmal  flood  before  me  in  tears.     She  told   of 

L  ?  I  he 
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the  chief  of  Clutha:  thrice  the  fpcj^;  fell  froni 
her  liand.  My  wratli  turned  againft  the  Gran- 
ger; for  my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon.  "  Son 
of  the  fct:ble  hand  !"  I  faid,  "  do  Teutha's  war- 
riors fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won 
with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of 
war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing 
herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon, 
of  fear  1    A  warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 

I  TORE  the  mail  from  her  (houlders.  Her 
fnowy  bread  appeared.  She  bent  her  bluili- 
ing  fav.e  to  the  ground.  I  looked  in  filence  to 
the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand  j  the 
figh  of  my  bofom  rofe  !  But  when  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tearis  ruflied 
down.  I  blelTed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and 
bade  the  battle  move  ! 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fliould  OiTian  tell 
how  Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  for- 
got in  their  land  ;  their  tomb^  are  not  found  on 
the  heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  llorms. 
The  '^reen  mounds  are  mouldered  away.  Scarce 
is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  ken,  or  the  place 
where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  OlTian.  Some 
grey  warrior,  half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by 
riirdit  at  the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now 
rnv  deeds  to  his  fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark 
Dunthalmo=     The  faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong 

towards 
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towards  his  voice.  Surprize  and  joy  burn  in  their 
eyes!  I  found  Calchon  bound  to  an  oak;  my 
fvvord  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  I  gave 
him  the  white-bofoined  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in 
the  halls  of  Teutha, 
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ARGUMENT. 

Caros  IS  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by  birth  a 
Menaplan,  who  aiTumed  the  piirple  in  the  year  284  :  and,^ 
feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  Emperor  Maximian  Her- 
cuhiis  in feveral  naval  engagements, -which  gives  propriety 
to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  of  Jbip:.  He  re- 
paired Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  obftruct  the  mcurfions 
of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that 
work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian.  This  battle  is  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is  addreflcd  to, 
Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
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THE 
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BRING,  daughter  of  Tofcar !  bring  the 
harp  !  the  light  of  the  fong  rifes  in  Oflian's 
foul !  It  is  like  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers 
rhe  hills  around,  and  the  fhadow  grows  flowly 
on  the  plain  of  the  fun.  I  behold  my  fon,  O 
Malvina  !  near  the  mofly  rock  of  Crona  *.  But 
it  is  the  mift  of  the  dcfart,  tinged  with  the  beam 
of  the  weft  !  Lovely  is  the  mift,  that  aflumes  the 
form  of  Ofcar !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when 
ye  roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven  ! 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong  ?  His  ftafF  is  in  his  hand,  his 
grey    hair    loofe    on     the     wind.       Surly    joy 

*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream  which  runs  into  the 
parron. 

lightens 
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lightens  his  face.  He  often  looks  back  to 
Caros.  It  is  Ryno  *  of  fongs,  he  that  went  to 
view  the  foe.  "  What  does  C  ros  king  of 
fhips  ?"  faid  the  fon  of  the  now  nnournful 
OfTian,  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  f  of  his  pride, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  1"  "  He  fpreads  them, 
Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  *'  but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  J.  He  looks  over  his  ftones  with 
fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible,  as  the  ghoft  of 
night,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fhips  !" 

"  Go,  thou  firft  of  my  bards  I"  fays  Ofcar, 
*f  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
him,  in  fongs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  bat- 
tle J  that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chace  of  Cona. 
Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here  -,  and  that  my 
arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  fongs.  Ofcar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a  cave  3  when  the 
fea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it  j  and  its  trees 
meet  the  roaring  winds.      They    gather    round 

*  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  Kc 
fecms  to  have  been  a  Bard,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the  days  of 
Fingal. 

f  The  Roman  eagle. 

:|:  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufiiii  repaired. 

2  my 
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my  Ton  like  the  ftre  uns  of  the  hill ;  v/hen,  after 
rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 
Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  ftruck 
his  iiaming  fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar, 
O  thou  that  fittefl  on  the  rolling  of  waves  !  Fin- 
gal  is  diftant  far  j  he  hears  the  fongs  of  bards  in 
Morven  :  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair^ 
His  terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide  j  his  fhield  that 
is  like  the  darkened  moon  !  Come  to  the  battk 
of  Ofcar  ;  the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  ftreamy  Carun*.  The 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Grey  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feaft  of  lliells  is  fpread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  ;  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven 
pafs  through  the  beam,  and  fhew  their  dim  and 
diflant  forms.  Comalaf  is  half  unfeen  on  her 
meteor ;  Hidailan  is  fullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad?"  frJd  Ryno 3  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Hidailan  1     haft    thou   not   received  thy    fame  ? 

*  The  river  Currcn. 

f  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comak's  death,  v  hicli  is  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  dramatic  pccm.  The  poet  inc^iLions  her  in  this 
place,  in  order  to  introduce  tlie  fcqacl  of  Hidallan's  ftory, 
who,  on  account  of  her  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
•wars  of  Fiiigal. 

The 
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The  fongs  of  Offian  have  been  heard  -,  thy  ghofl: 
has  brightened  in  wind,  when  thou  didft  bend 
from  thy  cloud,  to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's 
bard  !"  "  And  do  thine  eyes,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  be- 
hold the  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ? 
Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the  renowned 
in  the  days  of  my  fathers  ?  His  name  remains  on 
the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often  feen  the  ftreams 
of  his  hills !" 

FiNGAL,  replied  the  bardj  drove  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for 
Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the 
chief.  Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath,  he  flowly 
moved,  with  filent  fteps.  His  arms  hang  dif- 
ordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from 
his  brow.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-cad  eyes ;  a 
figh  half-filent  in  his  brcafl: !  Three  days  he 
ftrayed  unfeen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  La- 
mor's  halls  :  the  rnoiTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at 
the  ftream  of  Balva*.  There  Lamor  fat  alone 
beoeath  a  tree  -,  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with 
Hidallan  to  war.  The  flream  ran  at  his  (cet, 
his  grey  head  reft«i  on  his  ftaff.  Sightlefs  are 
his  aged  eyes.    He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times* 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  flream,  ftill  retaining  the 
name  of  Balva,  which  runs  thiough  the  romantic  valley 
of  Glcntivar  in  Stirlinglhire.  Balva  fignifies  a  fiUnt  fiream  ; 
and  Glentivar,  the  fequcjlered  mak. 

The 
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The   noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came  to   his  ear  • 
he  knew  the  tread  of  his  fon. 

«'  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned;  or  is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft  ?  Haft  thou  fallen  on  the 
banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or, 
if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's  feet;  where 
are  the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  where  are  my 
people,  Kidalhn  !  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  fliieids  ?  Have  they  fallen  on 
the  banks  of  Carun  ?" 

"  No  :"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war, 
my  father  1  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more. 
I  mud  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  of  the  battle  grows." 

*'  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied 
the  rifing  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat 
alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  rofe.  Doft  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ? 
My  eyes  difcern  it  not ;  there  reds  the  noble 
Garmailon,  who  never  fled  from  v/ar  !  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmai- 
lon ?  my  fon  has  fled  from  war !" 

'«  King  of  the    ftreamy   Balva  !"  faid  Hidal- 
lan with   a  figh,  "  why  doft  thou   torm.ent  my 
foul  ?  Lamor,  I  nsver  ficd.     Fiiigal  was  fad  for 
t  Co  mala  J 
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Comala  j  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go  to 
the  grey  ftreams  of  thy  land,  he  faid  j  moulder 
like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  !" 

"  And  muft  1  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoufands 
are  renowned  in  battle,  fhall  he  bend  over  my 
grey  ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmalion ! 
carry  Lamor  to  his  place  j  his  eyes  are  dark ; 
his  foul  is  fad  j  his  fon  has  loft  his  fame  !" 

"  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fhall  I  fearch 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  fliall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear? 
If  I  go  to  the  chace  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not 
be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs,  with 
his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the 
dark-brown  deer  of  his  defarts  !" 

"  1  MUST  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  *''  like  a  leaflefs 
oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds  1  My  ghoft  will  be  fcen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not 
ye,  ye  mifts !  as  ye  rife,  hide  him  from  my 
f)ght  ?  My  fon  !  go  to  Lamor's  hall  :  there  the 
arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmalion  j  he  took  it  from  a  foe  !" 

He 
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He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its 
lludded  thongs.  Ke  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

'^  My  fon  !  lead  me  to  GarnnalJon's  tomb  : 
it  rifes  befide  tliat  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs 
is  withered  j  I  hear  the  breezes  whiftling  there. 
A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its 
water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  reft  ;  it  is  noon  : 
the  fun  is  on  our  fields !" 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  fleep  toge- 
ther: their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.  Ghofts 
are  feen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  filent,  and 
the  people  (hun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  faid  Ofcarj  "  fon 
of  the  times  of  old!  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  j 
he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the 
blaft  of  the  defart,  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 
land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven  1  draw 
near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night 
away  in  fongs;  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros. 
Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times ;  to  the 
(hades  of  filent  Ardven  j  where  his  fathers  fit 
dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war. 
And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extin- 
guifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  for- 
row>  chief  of  the  v/inding  Balva  !" 

Vol.  I.  M  T«a 
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The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcaf 
0owly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  nighc 
fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rulh  through 
aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fword  1 

"  Come/'  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of 
my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of 
the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  i 
and  vour  converfe  in  your  caves  j  when  you 
talk  together,  and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields 
of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  (Iced  of 
the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death 
to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor 
half-extinguilhed.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero : 
thrice  the  winds  of  night  roared  around  !  Many 
were  his  words  to  Ofcar  ;  but  they  only  came 
by  halves  to  our  ears :  they  were  dark  as  the 
tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
fong  arofe.  He  flowly  vanilhed,  like  a  mifl 
that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It  was  then,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar !  my  fon  began  firft  to  be 
fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race.  At  times, 
2  he 
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he  was  thoughtful  and  dark  j  like  the  fun  when 
he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face,  but  again  he 
looks  forth  from  his  darknefs"  on  the  green  hills 
of  Cona. 

Oscar  pafled  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
grey  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A 
green  vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the 
times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a 
diftttncej  and  ilretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind. 
The  warriors  of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had 
palTed  the  flream  by  night.  They  appeared, 
like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Ofcar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and 
raifed  thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking 
hills  echoed  around  i  the  darting  roes  bounded 
away:  And  the  trembling  ghofts  of  the  dead 
fled,  Ihrieking  on  their  clouds.  So  terrible  was 
the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his  friends  I 

A  THOUSAND  fpears  arofe  around;  the  people 
of  Caros  rofe.  Why  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why 
that  tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave. 
Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky  ;  he  turns  around 
and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a 
ghoft,  when  he  ftretches  it  from  a  cloud;  the 
reft  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen  ;  but  the  people 
die  in  the  vale !  My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  foe  i  he  flood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his 
flrength.  *'  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the 
M  2  m;J  .^ 
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midft  of  a  thoufand  foes  ?  Many  a  fpeai*  is 
there  !  many  a  darkly-rolling  eye !  Shall  I  fly 
to  Ardven  ?  But  did  nny  fathers  ever  fly?  The 
mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand  battles. 
Ofcar  too  fhall  be  renowned  !  Come,  ye  dim 
ghofts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in 
war  !  I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like 
the  race  of  the  echoing  Morven."  He  flood, 
growing  in  his  place,  like  a  flood  in  a  narrow 
vale  !  The  battle  came,  but  they  fell  :  bloody 
was  the  fword  of  Ofcar ! 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona  j  they 
came  like  a  hundred  ftreams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled  ;  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by 
the  ebbing  fea.  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all 
his  fteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along :  the 
little  ftreams  are  loft  in  his  courfe ;  the  earth 
is  rocking  round.  Battle  fpreads  from  wing  to 
wing  :  ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the 
fky.  But  why  fliould  OflTian  fing  of  battles  ? 
For  never  more  fhall  my  fl:eel  fnine  in  war.  I 
remember  the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief; 
when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Happy 
are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of 
their  renown  I  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs 
of  their  friend  :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of 
their  ftrength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in 
the  midft  of  thy  rulking  blafl:.  Thou  often 
3  go^^' 
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goefl:  to   the  fields  of  thy   fame,    where  Cares 
fled  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar  !  I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon 
at  Carun  j  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona. 
The  rufcling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away; 
and  the  heart  of  his  father  is  fad.  But  lead  mc, 
O  Malvina  !  to  the  found  of  my  woods  j  to  the 
roar  of  my  mountain  flreams.  Lee  the  chace 
be  heard  on  Cona  ;  let  me  think  on  the  days  of 
other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maidJ 
that  I  may  touch  ir,  when  the  light  of  my  foul 
fhall  arife.  Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong  j 
future  times  (hall  hear  of  me  !  The  fons  of  the 
feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona  ;  and, 
looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Flere  OITian 
dwelt."  They  fhall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old, 
the  race  that  are  no  more  !  while  we  ride  on  our 
clouds,  Malvina  !  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring 
winds.  Our  voices  fiiall  be  heard,  at  times,  in 
thedefartj  we  fliall  fing  on  the  breeze  of  the 
rock. 
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An  addrcfs  to  MrJvina,  tLe  daughter  of  Tcfcar.  The  poet 
relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  In  Sehr.a,  to  folicit  aid 
agalnft  Duth-cannor  of  Cliiba,  who  had  killed  CatJcmb^ 
for  the  flike  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal  decli^ilng  to 
make  a  choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming 
the  command  of  the  expediiion  ;  they  retired  each  to  his 
hill  of  ghojls  ;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  fplrit  of 
Trenmor  appears  to  Offian  and  Ofcar  ;  they  fail,  from  the 
bay  of  Carmcna,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the 
valley  of  Rathcol,  in  Inis-huna,  where  Duth-carmor  had 
fixed  his  refidence.  OUian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth- 
carmor  to  demand  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs 
of  Cathiln  of  Clutha.  Offian  devolves  the  command  on 
Ofcar,  who,  according  to  the  cuflomi  of  the  kings  of  Mor- 
ven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon 
the  coming  on  of  dny,  the  battle  joins.  Ofcar  and  Duth- 
carmor  meet  TJie  latter  falls.  Oicar  carries  the  mail 
and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired 
from  the  field.  Cathlin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Cathmcl,  in  difguife,  v>'ho  had  been  carried  off,  by 
force,  by,  and  had  made  her  efcape  from,  Duth-carmor. 
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*/^OME,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,   from 
V^  watching  in  the  night!  The  fqually  winds 
are  around   thee,    from  all  their  echoing  hills. 
Red,  over  my  hundred  flreams,  are  the  light- 
covered 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompan7  this  poem,  inform  us, 
that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  of  Laoi-Oi-hitha  ;  i.  e. 
the  hymn  of  the  maid  of  Lutha.  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the 
time  of  its  compofition,  to  the  third  year  after  the  death 
of  Fingal ;  that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the 
fon  of  Fingal,  to  the  banks  of  Uifca-duthon.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  the  Highland  fenachies  have  prefixed  to 
this  poem,  an  addrefs  of  Ofiian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon 
of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejected,  as  having  no  manner  of 
connection  with  the  reft  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit ; 
and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  OfTian's  other 
poems,  though  the  bards  injudicioufly  transferred  it  to  the 
piece  now  before  us. 

"  Congal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy 
locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker 
of  fliields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  is  ftreaked  with 
the  red  paths  of  the  dead  :  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts,  and 

kindle 
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covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on 
the  eddying  winds,  in  the  feafon  of  night. 
Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the 
harps  of  Lutho  ?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  firing; 
roll  my  foul  to  me.  It  is  a  flream  that  has  failed, 
Malvina,  pour  the  fong. 

I  HEAR  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma, 
thou  that  watcheft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  didfl 
thou  with-hold  the  fong,  from  OfTian's  fail- 
ing foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the 
hunter,  defcending  from  his  ftorm-covered  hill  i 
in  a  funrbeam  rolls  the  echoing  ftreamj  he 
hears,  and  (hakes  his  dewy  locks ;  fuch  is  the 
voice  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of 
heroes.  My  fwelling  bofom  beats  high.  I  look 
back  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  Come,  thou 
beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching  in  the 
night ! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw, 
one  day,   the  bounding  ihSp.     On  high,    hung 

a  broken 

kindle,  O  Congal !  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a 
ftream,  lonely  in  the  midH  of  clouds  ;  darknefs  clofes  around 
it ;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus  !  ere 
thou  markefl  the  field  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock 
of  Selma  ;  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhiclds." 

*  Car-mona,  iay  of  the  dark  hro-wn  hills,  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  In  this  paragraph  are  men- 
tioned the  fignals  prefented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe  who  came  to 
demand  his  aid.     The  fuppliiints  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fhieid 

covered 
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a  broken  fhield  ;  it  was  marked  with  wandering 
blood.  Forward  came  a  yourh,  in  arms,  and 
ftretched  his  pointlefs  ipear.  Long,  over  his 
tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his  difordered  locks. 
Fingal  gave  the  (hell  of  kings.  The  words  of 
the  llranger  arofe.  "  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol 
of  Clutha,  b)  the  winding  of  his  own  dark 
flreams.  Duth-carmor  faw  white-bofomed  I,a- 
nul  *,    and  pierced   her   father's    fide.      In  the 

covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear ;  the 
firR  a  fjinbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  emblem 
of  their  own  helplefs  fituation.  If  the  king  chofe  to  grant 
fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  them 
the  Jhell  of  feajis,  as  a  token  of  his  hofpitality  and  friendly- 
intentions  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before 
him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  Highlands.  When 
the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence  of  the  chief,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the 
end  of  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it 
to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the  next  hamlet. 
From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejjera  was  carried  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole 
clan  were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an  appointed  place  ;  the 
name  of  which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the 
delivery  of  the  Cran-tara.  This  fymbol  was  the  manifefto 
of  the  chief,  by  which  he  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofe 
of  his  clan,  that  did  not  immediately  appear  at  his  ftandard. 

*  "L^iXivA,  full  eyed,  afurnamewhich,  according  to  tradition, 
was  beftowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on  account  of  her 
beauty  ;  this  tradition,  however,  may  have  been  founded  on 
that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  ^tvm  to  Cathlin  of 
Clutha  ;  for,  according  to  them,  no  faljhood  could  dwell  in 
the  foul  of  the  lovely, 

rulhy 
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rulhy  defiirt  were  my  lleps.  He  fled  in  the  fea- 
fon  of  night.  Give  tliine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  re- 
venge his  father.  I  fought  thee  not  as  a  beam, 
in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the  fun,  art 
known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  ! 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  pre- 
fence,  we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  Ihould  lift  the 
fhield  ?  for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night 
came  down  -,  we  ftrode,  in  filence  j  each  to  his 
hill  of  ghofts  :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in  our 
dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We  ilruck  the 
Ihield  of  the  dead  :  we  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs. 
We  thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our  fathers.  We 
laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years  !  His 
blue  hofls  were  behind  him  in  half-diftinguifhed 
rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  ftrife  in  mift,  or 
their  ftretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  liftened ; 
but  no  found  was  there.  The  forms  were  empty 
wind  ! 

i  STARTED  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a 
fudden  blafl  flew  my  whiftling  hair.  Low- 
founding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the 
dead.  I  took  my  fhield  from  its  bough.  Onward 
came  the  rattling  of  fteel.     It  was   Ofcar  *  of 

Lego. 

•  Ofcar  is  here  called  0/?^^  ofLeg»,  from  his  mother  being 
the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of 
thit  lake.     It  is  remarkable  that  Offum  addrefles  no  poem  to 

Malvjna^ 
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Lego.  He  had  icen  his  fathers.  "  As  rufl-K^s 
forch  the  blaft,  on  the  bofom  of  whitening  waves  j 
fo  carelefs  (hall  my  courfe  be,  through  ocean,  to 
the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my 
father !  My  beating  foul  is  high  !  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  like  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a 
cloud,  when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  tra- 
veller of  the  flcy  !" 

"  Grandson  of  Branno,"  I  faid  j  "  not  Ofcar 
alone  fliall  meet  the  foe.  I  rufn  forward,  thro* 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let 
us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock ; 
when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againft  the 
llream  of  winds."  We  raifed  our  fails  in  Car- 
mona.  From  three  Ihips,  they  marked  my 
fiiield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 
thena*,  red  traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four 
days  came    the  breeze   abroad.      Lumon   came 

Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal aftors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon, 
(hews  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is  not  confined,  as  fome 
fondly  imagine,  to  our  owti  poliihed  times. 

*  Ton-thena,  fire  cf  the  ijcwve,  was  the  remarkable  ftar 
mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  which  dire(fted 
the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ireland.  It  feems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on  that  fea,  which  divides 
Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  Cffian  was 
along  the  coaft  of  Inis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety, 
tliat  flar  which  directed  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that 
country  to  Ireland. 

forward 
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forward  in  mift.  In  winds  were  its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown 
fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ftreams,  from  all 
its  echoing  rocks. 

A  GREEN  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hilh,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  dream.  Here,  midft  the 
waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  filence,  for  many  dark-brown  yearSj 
had  fettled  in  grafly  Rath- col  *j  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale.  Duth- 
carmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
Iky.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His 
courfe  is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of 
roes.  We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to 
call  the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him, 
with  joy.  The  king's  foul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire ; 
a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak,  rulhing,  va- 
ried, thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of 
Duth-carmor  were  dark,  tho'  his  arm  was  ftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.     At  a  dif- 

*  Rath-col,  luoody -field,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  Duth-carmor  :  he  feems  rather  to  have  been 
forced  thither  by  a  ftorm  ;  at  leafl;  I  ihould  think  that  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  expreffion,  that  Ton-thena 
had  hid  her  head,  and  that  he  bound  his  'white -bo/omed  fails  ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the  weather  was  llormy,  and 
that  Dutch-carmor  put  into  the  bay  of  Rath-col  for  fhelter. 

tancc 
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tance  flood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the  change- 
ful *  foul  of  the  flranger.  As  ihadows  fly  over 
the  field  of  grafs,  fo  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek. 
It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's 
wind.  I  did  not  rufh,  amidfl  his  foul,  with  my 
words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

"  Oscar  of  Lego,"  I  faid,  «  be  thine  the 
fecret  hill  f,  to-night.  Strike  the  fhield,  like 
Morven's  kings.     With  day,  thou  fhalt  lead  in 


*  From  this  circumftance,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Duth-cai-mor  at  a  feaft,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  her  fr^ther.  Her  love  was  converted  into  de- 
teftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But  at 
thofe  rain'bonxjs  of  heaven  are  changeful,  fay  my  authors,  fpeak- 
ing  of  women,  flie  felt  the  return  of  her  former  paffion,  upon 
the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who  think 
more  favourably  of  the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of 
Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extreme  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done 
her  by  Duth-carmor  :  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
fequel  of  the  ftory. 

f  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  well-known  cuftom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  o« 
the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ftory  which  Offian  intro- 
duces in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the 
Druids.  It  is  faid  in  many  old  poems,  that  the  Druids, 
in  the  extremity  of  their  affairs,  had  folicited  and  ob- 
tained aid  from  Scandinavia.  Am.ong  the  auxiliaries  there 
came  many  pretended  magicians,  which  circumftance  OiTian 
alludes  to,  in  his  dcfcription  of  the  fon  ofLoda.  Magic  and 
incantation  could  not,  hcv/cvcr,  prevail  ;  for  Trenmcr,  af- 
fifted  by  the  valour  cf  his  fen  Trathal,  entirely  brcka  ths 
power  of  the  Druids. 

war. 
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war.  From  my  rock,  I  fhall  fee  thee,  Ofcar, 
a  dreadful  form  afcending  in  right,  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  ghofts,  amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife. 
Why  (hould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times 
of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  burfied  forth,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ?  But  the  years,  that 
are  pad,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As  the 
nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Tonthena  of 
beams  :  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the 
father  of  kings." 

«  Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves.  The  grey-haired  bards  were  like 
moving  foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled  the 
llrife  around,  with  their  red-rolling  eyes.  Nor 
alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks  j  a  fon  of  Loda 
was  there;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call 
the  ghofls  from  high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt, 
in  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leafiefs  grove.  Five 
ftones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud  roared 
his  rufhing  ftream.  He  often  raifed  his  voice  to 
the  winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly 
wings;  when  the  dark-robed  moon  was  rolled 
behind  her  hill.  Nor  unheard  of  ghofts  was  he  ! 
Thevcame  with  the  found  of  eagle  wings.  They 
turned  battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

<'  But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle. 
He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war  s  in  its  dark 
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ficirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rifing  light.  It  was 
dark  j  and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  figns,  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  fon  of 
other  lands  *  !  Then  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings, 
about  the  hill  of  night ;  but  it  was  fofc  as  two 
fummer  gales,  fliaking  their  light  wings,  on  a 
lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon  ;  for  the  fame 
of  the  king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth 
before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echo- 
ing Caracha.  The  years  that  are  part:,  my  fon, 
are  marked  with  mighty  deeds  -[-." 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eallern  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  on 
Rath-col,  like  the  roar  of  ftreams.  Behold  the 
contending  of  kings!  They  meet  befide  the  oak. 
In  gleams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms  are  loft  j  fuch 
is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night : 
red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the 
ftorm  !  Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood  !  The  fon 
of  Oflian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was 
he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps ! 

*  Trenmor  ;ind  Tratluil.  OfTian  introduced  this  cpifode, 
as  an  example  to  his  Ion,  from  ancient  times. 

f  Thofe  Avho  dehver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament 
that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loft.  In  particular  they  re- 
gret the  lofs  of  an  epifode,  which  Avas  here  introduced,  with 
the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  Their  at- 
tachment to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of  magical 
inchantmcnts  which  it  contained. 

Vol.  I.  N  Nor, 
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Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  fteps  of  Cath- 
lin.  The  ftranger  flood  by  a  fecret  ftreaiDj 
where  the  foam  of  Rath-col  fkirtcd  the  mofly 
Hones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and 
flrews  its  leaves,  on  wind.  The  inverted  fpear 
of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the  ftream.  Ofcar 
brought  Duth-carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  with 
its  eagle  wing.  He  placed  them  before  the 
ftranger,  and  his  words  were  heard.  "  The 
foes  of  thy  father  have  failed.  They  are  laid 
in  the  field  of  ghofts.  Renown  returns  to  Mor- 
ven,  like  a  rifing  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark, 
chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there  caufe  for  grief?" 

"  Son  of  OITian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it 
high  in  Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  mayd  remember 
the  haplefs  in  thy  diftant  land."  From  white 
breafts  defcended  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of 
kings ;  the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol, 
at  the  dreams  of  Clutha !  Duth-carmor  faw 
her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  had  come,  by  night, 
to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the 
hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the 
maid.  On  the  fourth  flie  fled  in  arms.  She 
remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  h.tr  ^i.rlt- 
ip.g  foul  ! 
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Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  (hould  I 
tell  how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rufhy 
Lumon,  in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the 
fteps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She 
raifed  the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of  ftrangers, 
and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Offian  met,  at  the  chace, 
as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla 
invites  Offian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  refidence  of  her 
father,  who  was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hearing 
their  name  and  family,  fhe  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal 
into  Inis-huna.  She  cafually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief 
of  Atha  (who  then  affifted  her  father  againft  his  enemies), 
Offian  introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgorm  and  Suran- 
dronlo,  two  Scandinavian  kings,  in  whofe  wars  Offian 
himfelf  and  Cathmor  were  enaged  on  oppofite  fides. 
The  ftory  is  imperfefl,  a  part  oi  the  original  being  loft. 
Offian,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  Trenmor, 
fets  fail  from  Inis-huna. 
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^  TT7HO  moves  fo  (lately,   on  Lumen,   at 

▼  ▼      the  roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?    Her 

hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  breaft.    White  is  her 

arm  behind,  as  flow  flie  bends  the  bow.     Why 

dofl: 

•  The  expedition  of  Ofiian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a  ;1iort 
time  before  Fingal  paffed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the  bro^hor 
of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his 
wars,  at  the  time  that  Offian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  thi 
valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem  is  more  interefting,  that  it 
contains  fo  many  particulars  concerning  thofe  penbnagcs, 
who  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  cxa<5l  correfpondence  in  •■he  manners  ?.nd  cuftoms  of 

Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves  no 

rAom  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  originally 

the  fame  people.      Some  may  allege,    that  Offian  might 

N  4  transf.-r. 
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doft  thou  wander  in  dcferts,  like  a  light  thro'  a 
cloudy  field?  The  young  roes  arc  panting,  by 
their  fecret  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of 
kings !  the  cloudy  night  is  near  !  It  was  the 
young  branch  of  green  Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  lent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to 
bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidft  the  fong  we  lat 
down,  in  Ciuba*s  echoing  hall.  White  moved 
the  hands  of  Sul-malia,  on  the  trembling  firings. 
Half- heard  amidft  the  found,  was  the  name  of 
Atha's  king  :  he  that  was  abfent  in  battle  for  her 
own  green  land.  Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was 
he;  he  came  midft  her  thoughts  by  night. 
Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the  fky,  and  faw  he^. 
toffing  arms. 

The  found  of  fliells  had  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sul-uialla  rofe.  She  fpoke  wich  bended 
eyes,  and  aflced  of  our  courfe  thro'  feas  j  "  for 
of  the  kings  of  men   are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the 


irdustcr,  in  Ills  poetical  defcriplions,  the  manners  of  his  owii 
iLillon  to  3brci<jnei-s.  TJiis  objeciion  is  e;rfiiy  anlwercd.  Why 
has  he  nut  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inJiahitants  of  Scan- 
'  dinavia  ?  We  find  the  latter  very  different  in  their  cullonis 
and  fupcrftitionsjvfroni  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Scandinavian  manners  are  rcmari^ably  barbarous  and 
fierce,  and  feem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  lefs  advanced 
in  a  ddX^  of  civili (Ration,  than  the  iahabitauis  of  Britain  were 
\n  the  times  of  OlSan. 

7  wave.'* 
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wave  *."  "  Not  unknown,"  I  faid,  "  at  his 
llreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  Fingal 
has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  llream,  is  Oflian 
and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  flirunk  in  other  lands." 

*'  Not  unmarked,"  fald  the  maid,  "  by 
Sul-malla,  is  the  Ihield  of  Morven's  king.  It 
hangs  high,  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of 
the  paft ;  when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the 
days  of  other  years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of 
Culdarnu,  in  the  midfl  of  his  rocks  and  woods. 
Inis-huna  fent  her  youths,  but  they  failed  j    and 

•  Sul-mallu  here  difcovers  tlie  quality  of  Oflian  and  Ofcar, 
from  their  ilature  and  ftately  gait.  Among  nations,  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty  and  ftatelinefs  Of 
perfoa  wore  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from 
ihefc  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  ftrangcrs, 
not  from  tawdry  trappings  of  ftatc  injudicioufly  thrown  round 
them.  The  caufe  of  this  dillinguilhing  property,  muft,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They 
had  no  inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar  :  and  no 
low  notions  of  intereft  made  them  deviate  from,  their  choice, 
in  their  own  fphere.  In  ftates,  where  luxury  has  been 
long  eftablilhed,  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the 
charaftcrillic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  are  infeparable  from 
luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family  (to  alter  a  little  the 
words  of  the  hiftorian),  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  con- 
fiderable  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on, 
hereditary  diftempcrs,  as  well  as  property,  flov,-  fucceinvclv 
into  it. 

virgins 
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virgins  wept  over  tombs.  Carelefs  wen-  Fingal 
to  Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear  rolled  the  ftrength 
of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  faid,  in 
his  locks,  the  firfl:  of  nfiortal  men.  Nor  at  the 
feaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  pafled. 
from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours 
from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun.  Not  care- 
lefs looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftately 
fleps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Selma, 
in  the  midfl  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the 
winds  bore  the  flranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of 
his  roes.  Nor  loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a 
mecor  that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth, 
at  tiiiic-,  'p.  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwell- 
ing of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of 
winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale  *." 

**  Darkness 


•  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark  out 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
This,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far.  It  ha» 
been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great  meafure,  is 
founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind  ;  and  that  the 
mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  obfervations  it  has 
made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations.  If  we 
look,  with  atten  ..;i,  into  the  hiflory  of  Fingal,  as  dehvered 
by  OfTian,  v/e  Ihall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ig- 
norant hunter,  cOi^iined  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland. 
His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  the  different  dates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, were  very  numerous,  and  performed  '.nder  fuch  a  cha- 
racter, and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 

mark 
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«'  Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps:  the 
race  of  kings  is  diftant  fari  in  battle  is  my  father 
Conmor :  and  Lormar  *  my  brother,  king  of 
ftreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they;  a 
beam  from  other  lands,  is  nigh ;  the  friend  of 
ftrangers  f  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field. 
High,  from  their  mifty  hills,  look  forth  the  blue 
eyes  of  Erin  j  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller 
of  their  fouls  I  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of 
Erin !  is  Cathmor  in  the  Ikirts  of  war  j  he 
rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his  diftant 
field." 

«  Not  unfeen  by  Olfian,"  I  faid,  "  rulhed 
Cathmor  from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his 

mark  the  undifguifed  manners  of  mankind.  War  and  an 
aftive  life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  prefent  to  us  the  different  charaders  of  men  :  in  times 
of  peace  and  quiet,  for  want  of  objects  to  exert  them,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and 
we  fee  only  artificial  paffions  and  manners.  It  is  from 
this  confideration  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration 
could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  an- 
cient Gaul,  than  from  the  minulcft  obfervation  of  all  the  ar- 
tificial manners,  and  elegant  refinements  of  modern  France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul- 
malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fucceeded  him 
in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks  of  that  hero, 
that  Ihe  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  father's 
army  ;  tho'  tradition  pofitively  afferts,  that  it  was,  after  his 
return,  that  flie  fell  in  Icve  with  him. 

ftrength 
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ftrength  on  I-thorno*,  ille  of  many  waves !  In 
ftrife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronio  :  each  from  his  echoing  ifle^  ^crn 
hunters  of  the  boar  !'* 

"  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  ftream  : 
each  pierced  him  with  his  fpear.  They  drove 
for  the  fame  of  the  deed ;  and  gloomy  battle 
rofe.  From  ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken 
and  ftained  with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of 
their  fathers,  in  their  founding  arms.  Cathmor 
came,  from  Erin,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king : 
I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars.'* 

«  We  ruflied  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream, 
which  roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High 
broken  rocks  were  round,  with  all  their  bend- 
ing trees.  Near  were  two  circles  of  Loda,  with 
the  flone  of  power  j  where  fpirits  defcended,  by 
night,  in  dark-red  ilreams  of  fire.  There, 
mixed  with  the   murmur   of  waters,    rofe   the 


*  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  iflanJ  of  Scandinavia. 
In  \r,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo, 
the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They  ditlcrcd  about  the 
honour  of  killing  a  boar;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
ihcm.  From  this  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of 
ihe  Scandinavians  were  much  more  favagc  and  cruel,  than 
ihofc  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  names,  intro- 
duced in  this  llory,  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circum- 
ilajice  affords  room  to  fuppofc,  that  it  had  Its  foundation  ia 
u-uc  hiflory. 

voice 
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voice  of  aged  men,  they  called  the  forms  of 
night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war." 

**  *  Heedless  I  ftood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at 
times  arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  fide,  young 
Cathmor  heard  my  voice;  for  he  lay,  beneath 
the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Morning 
came  j  we  rufhed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing 
is  the  rolling  of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the 
thiftle's  head,  beneath  autumnal  winds." 

"  In  armour  came  a  (lately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
ftrokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  fhields 
are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fteely  mails.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  (hone 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  filent  pa(red  to  mix  with  other 
foes." 

*  From  the  circumflance  of  Oflian  not  being  prefent  at  the 
rites,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of  fenti- 
ment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  argument,  that 
the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scandinavi- 
ans, as  fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a  pe- 
riod, mere  conjefture  muft  fupply  the  place  of  argument 
and  pofitive  proofs, 
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"  Not  fo  paffed  the  ftriving  kings  *.  They 
mixed  in  echoing  fray :  like  the  meeting  of 
ghofls,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro' 
cither  breaft  rulhed  the  fpears  j  nor  yet  lay  the 
foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  their  fall  j  half- 
reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock 
of  his  foe  i  each  grimly  feenned  to  roll  his  eyes. 
The  ftream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fhields, 
and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

«  The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  ftran- 
gers  met  in  peace  :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of 
ftreams,  and  OlTian,  king  of  harps.  We  placed 
the  dead  in  earth.  Our  Heps  were  by  Runar's 
bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced 
a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas,  but 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun, 
in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter t  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks. 

Her 


*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  TJie  combat  of  the  kings 
and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pitflurefque,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  which  diftinguiflied  the 
northern  nations. 

-J-  Tradition  has  handed  do\\Ti  the  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of  title 
for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic  original ;  a  dif- 
tindtion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  prcferve,  when 
they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland  fenachies, 
who  very  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  they 

thought, 
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Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidft  difor- 
dered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  fpear  ;  her  high-heaving  breaft  is  feen,  white 
as  foamy  waves  that  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners 
call  the  winds !" 

<'  Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda !"  ihe  faid, 
«*  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midft  of  clouds! 

thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Oflian,  have  given  us  the 
continuation  of  the  ftory  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo. 
The  cataftrophe  is  fo  unnatural,  and  the  circumftances  of  it 
fo  ridiculoufly  pompous,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors, 
I  Ihall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was  himfelf 
no  contemptible  poet.  The  ftory  is-romantic,  but  not  incre- 
dible, if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along  one  of 
the  iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the 
fhore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  expreffes  it  himfelf,  as  beauti' 
ful  as  a  fudden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark-hea-ving  deep.  The 
verfes  of  Oflian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fb 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman  in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much 
on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The  winds, 
however,  drove  him  from  the  coaft,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
he  arrived  at  his  refidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  paflion 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing 
the  confequence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the 
objed  of  his  defire.  Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the 
nymph,  and  carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark 
his  furprize,  when,  inftead  ef  a  ray  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a 
(kinny  fifherwoman,  more  than  middle-aged,  appearing  be^ 
fore  him.  Tradition  here  ends  the  ftory  :  but  it  may  be 
eafUy  fuppofed  that  the  paflion  of  the  chief  foon  fubfided. 

SIuthmor| 
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Sluthmor,  that  ftridefl:  in  airy  halls  !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 
fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  No  fhadovv, 
at  his  roaring  ftreams ;  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  1  When  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the  hawks 
fhook  their  founding  wings :  for  blood  was 
poured  around  the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 
dronlo.  He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to 
glitter  on  his  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was 
bright,  but  I  blafted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 
************** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malia,  the  praife 
of  Cathmor  of  fhields.  He  was  within  her  foul, 
like  a  fire  in  fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the 
voice  of  the  blaft,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad. 
Amidft  the  fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  fummer-breeze ;  when  it 
lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
ftreams.  The  ruftling  found  gently  fpreads  o'er 
the  vale,  foftly-pleafing  as  it  faddens  the  foul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offian ;  formlefs 
ftocd  the  fnadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to 
ftrike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock. 
I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  fteel  -,  I  knew  that  war  was 
near,  before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fpread ; 
when  Lumon  ftiewed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam ! 
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Reflections  on  the  poet's  youth.  An  apoftrophe  to  Selma. 
Oicar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-thona,  an  ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  mournful  ftory  of  Argon  and  Ruro,  the  two 
fons  of  the  king  of  Inis-thona.  Ofcar  revenges  their 
death,  and.returns  in  triumph  to  Selma.  A  foliloquy  by 
the  poet  himfelf. 
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OUR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter 
on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  flecps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  fun  j  he  awakes  amidft  a  florm ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around  :  trees  fhake  iheir 
heads  to  the  wind  1  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on 
the  day  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of 
his  reft !  When  fiiall  Offian's  youth  return  ? 
When  his  ear  delight  in  the  found  of  arms  ? 
When  Ihall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of 
my  fteel  ?  Come,  with  your  dreams,  ye  hills 
of  Cona !  liften  to  the  voice  of  Offian.  The 
fong  rifes,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul.  I  feel  the 
joys  of  other  times  I 

I  BEHOLD  thy  towers,  O  Selma  !    the  oaks  of 

thy  Ihaded  wall :    thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear ; 

thy  heroes    gather  around.     Fingal   fits  in  the 

O  ^  mid  ft* 
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midft.  He  leans  on  the  (hield  of  Trennnor  :  his 
fpear  flands  againft  the  wall  j  he  liftens  to  the 
fong  of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are 
heard  ;  the  a6lions  of  the  king  in  his  youth  I 
Ofcar  had  returned  from  the  chace,  and  heard 
the  hero's  praife.  He  took  the  fliield  of  Branno  * 
from  the  wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was 
trembling,  low.  My  fpear  fhook  its  bright 
head  in  his  hand  :    he  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

"  FiNGAL !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Oflian, 
next  to  him  in  war !  ye  have  fought  in  your 
youth  i  your  names  are  renowned  in  fong. 
Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  1 
vanifh  away.  The  bard  will  not  know  my  name. 
The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my 
tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles 
of  Inis-Thona.  Diftant  is  the  land  of  my  war  \ 
ye  (hall  not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall !  Some  bard  may 
find  me  there ;  fome  bard  may  give  my  name  to 
fong.  The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  fhall  fee 
my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth,  that  came 
from  afar.  The  bard  fhall  fay,  at  the  feafb, 
"  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land  1" 


*D 


•  This  is  Briinno,  the  father  of  Evcrallin,  and  grandfather 
to  Ofcar;  he  was  ff  Irifli  extraftion,  and  lord  of  the  country- 
round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  aftions  are  handed  dowil' 
by  traditiui,  and  his  hofpicality  has  pafTcd  into  a  proverb. 

"  Oscar/ 
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"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven  j 
*'  thou  n^alt  fight,  Ton  of  my  fame  !  Prepare  my 
dark-boiomed  fliip  to  curry  my  hero  to  Inis- 
thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame  j  thou 
art  of  the  race  of  renown  !  Lee  not  the  children 
of  ftrangers  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven  ! 
Be  thou,  in  battle,  a  roaring  florm :  mild  as 
the  evening  fun  in  peace !  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis- 
thona's  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth  j 
when  we  drove  in  the  combat  together,  in  the 
days  of  Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind 
whiftled  through  the  thongs  *  of  their  mafts. 
Waves  lafh  the  oozy  rocks  :  the  ftrength  of 
ocean  roars.  My  fon  beheld,  from  the  wave, 
the  land  of  groves.  He  rulhed  into  Runa's 
founding  bay,  and  fent  his  fword  to  Annir  of 
fpears.  The  grey-haired  hero  rofe,  when  he 
faw  the  fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  ;  he  remembered  his  battles  in  youtli. 
Twice  had  they  lifted  the  fpear,  before  the  lovely 
Agandecca  :  heroes  ftood  far  diftant,  as  if  two 
ipirits  were  driving  in  winds. 

''  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old; 
the  fword  ii^s  ufelefs  io  my  hall,     Thou,^  who 

*  Leather  thongs  were  ufc<l  amonj;  the  Celtic  nations,  inc 
ftcad  of  ropes. 

O  3  ar 
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art  of  Morven's  race  !  Annir  has  feen  the  battle 
of  fpearsi  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like 
the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee 
with  joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
thers. Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is 
no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftran- 
gers  :  (he  longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe 
ihakes  ten  thoufand  fpearsj  he  comes*  a  cloud 
of  death  from  Lano.  Come,  to  fhare  the  feaft 
of  Annir,  fon  of  echoing  Morven  !" 

Three  days  they  fcafted  together  j  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  fheli  f.  They  purfued  the  boars 
of  Runa.  Befide  the  fount  of  mofly  ftones,  the 
weary  heroes  refl:.  The  tear  fteals  in  feeret  from 
Annir  :  he  broke  the  rifing  figh.  '*  Here  darkly 
reft,"  the  hero  faid,  "  the  children  of  my  youth. 
This  flcne  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  j  that  tree  founds 


*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againft  his  flither-in-law, 
Annir  king  of  Inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdo.n  :  the  injuftice  of  his  deugns  was  fo  much  refented  by 
Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  afiiilance  of 
Annir.  Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  tlie  con- 
duct and  valoMr  c£  Ofcar  obtained  a  complete  viftory.  An 
end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in 
a  fingle  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  ftcry  delivered 
down  by  tradition  ;  though  the  poet,  to  raife  the  charafter 
of  his  fon,  makes  Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition. 

f  To  rejoice  in  the  p: ell ^  is  a  phrafe  for  feafting  fumptuoufly 
itnd  drinking  freely. 

over 
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over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice, 
O  my  Tons,  within  your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do 
ye  ipeak  in  thcfe  ruflling  leaves,  when  the  winds 
of  the  defart  rife?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  '^  how 
fell  the  children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  rulhes 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  their 
repofe.  They  purfue  deer  *  formed  of  clouds, 
and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  flill  love  the 
/port  of  their  youth  j    and  mount  the  wind  with 

joy-" 

*'  CoRMALO,"  replied  the  king,  '*  is  a  chief  of 
ten  thoufand  fpears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
Lanof,  which  fends  for:h  the  vapour  of  death. 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  foughc 
the  honour  of  the  fpear  J.  The  youch  was  lovely 
as  the  firll  beam  of  the  fun ;  few  were  they  who 
could  meet  him  in  fight  !  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo  :    my  daughter  was  feized  in  his  love, 

*  The  notion  of  Qffian  concerning  the  ftate  of  th*dcceafed, 
was  the  fame  -with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in  their  fcparate  ftato, 
the  employments  and  pleafures  cf  their  fo!-mcr  h'fc. 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days 
of  Olfian,  for  emitting  a  peflilential  vapour  in  autumn.  J/n^ 
thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar  !  like  thr  ?n:Jl  ofrnarjhy  Lano  ;  ^vhen 
it  fails  o-ver  the  plains  of  autimn,  and  brings  dealh  to  the  hofl, 

F.'NGAL,    B.  I. 

±  By  the  honour  ofthefpear.  i .  meant  the  tournament  prac- 
tifed  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace ;  the 
ttars  of  their  pride  defcend  :  they  roll  their 
lileat  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who  had  yielded 
to  a  Hi  anger.  Three  days  they  feafted  with  Cor- 
maio  :  on  the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But 
who  coi'Jd  fight  with  Ai  gon  !  Cormalo  is  over- 
corpe.  His  heart  fwelled  with  the  grief  of 
pride  j  he  refolved,  in  fecret,  to  behold  the 
death  of  my  fons.  They  went  to  the  hills  of 
Runa :  they  purfued  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
The  arrow  of  Garnnalo  flew  in  fecre:  j  my  chil- 
dren fell  in  blood.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his 
love  }  to  Inis-thona*s  long-haired  maid.  Tiiey 
fied  over  the  defart.  Annir  remained  alone. 
Night  came  on  and  day  appeared  :  nor  Ar- 
gon*s  voicCi  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their 
much-loved  dog  was  feen  3  the  fleet  and  bound- 
ing Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  ; 
and  feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their 
fall.  We  followed  him  :  we  found  them  here  : 
we  laid  them  by  this  mofly  ftream.  This  is  the 
haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds  is 
pad.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  j  my 
tears  for  ever  flow  !" 

*'  ORonnan!"  faid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  "  Ogar 
king  of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide, 
the  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to 
l.ano's  water,    that   fends    forth   the  vapour   of 
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ideath.     Cormalowill  not  long  rejoice:   death  is 
often  at  the  point  of  our  fwords  !" 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  flormy 
clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  along  the 
heath  :  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning  i 
the  echoing  groves  forefee  the  ftorm  !  The 
horn  of  Ofcar's  battle  is  heard ;  Lano  fliook  over 
all  its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake  convened 
around  the  founding  fl^iield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar 
fpught,  as  he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  fword  :  the  fons  of  difmal  Lano  fled 
to  their  fecret  vales  !  Ofcar  brought  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The 
face  of  age  is  bright  with  joy  i  he  bled  the  king 
of  fwords  ! 

}rio\v  great  was  the  joy  of  Oflian,  when  he  be-f 
held  the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a 
cloud  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the 
traveller  is  fad  in  a  land  unknown  j  and  difmal 
night,  with  her  ghofts,  is  fitting  around  in  Ihades! 
"VVe  brought  him^  with  fongs,  to  Selma's  halls. 
Fingal  fpread  the  feaft  of  Ihclls.  A  thoufand 
bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar :  Morven  an- 
fwered  to  the  found.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar 
was  there  j  her  voice  was  like  the  harp  ;  when 
the  diftant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the 
foft-ruftling  breeze  of  the  vale  ! 

2  Olay 
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O  LAY  mCj  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome 
rojk  of  my  hills !  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  reft ;  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raife  the  lovely  long  of  Selma  3  that  fleep 
may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of  joy  j  that 
the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  !  I  behold 
thy  towers,  thy  trees,  thy  fliaded  wall !  I  fee  the 
heroes  of  Morven  ;  I  hear  the  fong  of  bards  \ 
Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of  Cormalo^  a  thoufand 
youths  admire  its  ftudded  thongs.  They  look 
with  wonder  on  my  fon  :  They  admire  the 
flrength  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of 
his  father's  eyes ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame. 
And  ye  fhall  have  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy 
Morven  I  My  foul  is  often  brightened  with 
fong;  I  rem.ember  the  friends  of  my  youth. 
But  deep  defcends,  in  the  found  of  the  harp  ! 
pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife  !  Ye  fons  of  the 
chace  ftand  far  diftant,  nor  difturb  my  reft. 
The  bard  of  other  times  holds  difcourfe  with  his 
fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old  !  Sons  of 
the  chace,  ftand  far  diftant  !  difturb  not  the 
dreams  of  Oftlan ! 
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Addrefs  to  the  evening  ftar.  An  apoftrophe  to  Fingal  and 
his  times.  Minona  fmgs  before  the  king  the  fong  of  the 
vinfortunate  Colma ;  and  the  bards  exhibit  other  fpccir 
mens  of  their  poetical  talents  ;  according  to  an  annual 
cuftom  eftablilhed  by  tlje  monarchs  of  the  ancient  C*Ue- 
donians, 
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STAR  of  defcending  night !  fair  is  thy 
light  in  the  weft !  thou  lifted  thy  unfhorn 
head  from  thy  cloud :  thy  fteps  are  ftately  on 
thy  hill.  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ? 
The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of 
the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves 
climb  the  diftant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their 
courfe  is  on  the  field.  What  doft  thou  behold, 
fair  light  ?  But  thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The 
waves  come  with  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe 
thy  lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou  filent  beam  ! 
Let  the  light  of  Oftian's  foul  arife  ! 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength !  I  behold 
my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on 
Lora,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal 
comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mift;  his  heroes 
are  around  :  And  fee  the  bards  gf  fong,  grey- 
haired 
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haired  Ullin  !  ftately  Ryno  !  Alpln  *,  with  the 
tuneful  voice  !  the  fofc  complaint  of  Minona ! 
How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fince  the  days 
of  Selma's  feaft  ?  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  fpring,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend 
by  turns  the  feebly-whiftling  grafs. 

MiNONAf  came  forth  in  her  beauty  j  with 
down-caft  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew 
flowly  on  the  blaft,  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from 
the  hill.  The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  when 
Ihe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice.  Ofren  had  they 
feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  f ,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bofomed  Colma  ||.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  fong  !  Salgar 
promifed  to  come  :  but  the  night  defcended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe 
fat  alone  on  the  hill  ! 


*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  AI- 
bin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  IJIanJ,  or  cotttt' 
try.  The  prefent  name  of  our  ifland  has  its  origin  in  the 
Celtic  tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  derived  it  from  any  other, 
betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  coun- 
try.    Br  ait  or  Braid ^  extenfive  ;  and  /«,  land. 

-{-  Offian  introduces  Minona,  not  in  the  ideal  fcene  in  his 
own  mind,  ^vhich  he  had  defcribed  ;  but  at  the  annual  fcaft 
of  Selma,  where  the  bards  repeated  their  works  before  Fingal. 

if  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter. 

}[  CuUmath,  a  tvoman  njjith  fine  hair. 
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COLMA. 

It  is  night  j  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  re- 
ceives me  from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
winds  ! 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  the  night  arile  !  l,ead  me,  fome  light,  to  the 
place,  where  my  love  refts  from  the  chace 
alone!  his  bow  near  him,  unftrung :  his  dogs 
panting  around  him.  But  here  I  muft  fit  alone, 
by  the  rock  of  the  mofly  ftream.  The  ftream 
and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love  I  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  wliy  the 
chief  of  the  hill,  his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock, 
and  here  the  tree  !  here  is  the  roaring  flream  ! 
Thou  didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  ! 
whither  is  my  Salgar  gone?  With  thee  I  would 
fly,  from  my  father  s  with  thee,  from  my  bro- 
ther of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foesj 
we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  dream,  be 
thou  filent  a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard 
around.  Let  my  wanderer  hear  me!  Salgar!  ic 
is  Colma  who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the 
rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here.  Why 
delayefl:  thou  thy  coming  ?    Lo  !    the  calm  moon 

comes 
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comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale. 
The  rocks  are  grey  on  the  fteep.  I  fee  him  not 
on  the  brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him, 
^yith  tidings  of  his  near  approach.  Here  I  mufi: 
fit  alone  ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  befide  me  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  my 
friends !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak 
to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My  foul  is  tormented  with 
fears !  Ah !  they  are  dead  1  Their  fwords  are  red 
from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  !  my  brother  ! 
why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O  Sal- 
gar  I  haft  thou  flain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye 
both  to  me  !  what  fliall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands !  he 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  j  hear  my 
voice  i  hear  me,  fons  of  my  love  !  They  are 
filent ;  filent  for  ever !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breafts  of  clay  !  Oh  !  from  the  rock  on  the 
hill  J  from  the  top  of  the  windy  fteep, 
fpeak,  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead !  fpeak,  I  will  not 
be  afraid  !  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In 
x^hat  cave  of  the  hill  fliall  I  find  the  departed  ? 
No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale  :  no  anfwer  half- 
drowned  in  the  ftorm  ! 

I  fit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Clofe  it  not  till  Colma   come.      My  life   flies 

away 
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away  like  a  dream  :  why  fiiould  I  flay  behind  ? 
Here  fhall  I  reft  with  my  friends,  by  the  ftream 
of  the  founding  rock.  When  night  comes  on 
the  hill  J  when  the  loud  winds  arife ;  my  ghoft: 
fhall  ftand  in  the  blall,  and  mourn  the  death  of 
iTiy  friends.  The  hunter  fliall  hear  from,  his 
booth.  He  fliall  fear  but  love  my  voice  !  For 
fvveet  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  1  pleafint 
were  her  friends  to  Colnia  ! 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Mirtona,  fofLly-bluflilng 
daughter  of  Torman.  Cur  tears  defcendcd  for 
Colrria,  and  our  fouls  were  fad  !  Ullin  came 
with  his  harp  j  he  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.  The 
voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant :  the  foul  of  Ryno 
v;as  a  beam  of  fire!  But  they  had  refled.In  the 
narrow  houfe  :  their  voice  had  ceafed  in  Selma. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chace, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on 
the  hill  }  their  forlg  was  foft  but  fad  !  Tliey 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  tirft  of  mortal  men  ! 
iriis  fonl  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ;  his  fwcrd 
like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  f-ll,  and  his 
father  mourned  :  his  fifher's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
filler  of  car-borne  Morar.  Slie  retired  from,  the 
fong  of  Uilin,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft,  v,^hen 
(he  forcfees  the  fhowcr,  and  hides  hsr  fair  head 
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in  a  cloud.      I  touched  the   harp,  with   UlJin  j 
the  fong  of  mourning  rofe  ! 

Ryno, 
The  wind  and  the  rain  are  pad :  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  hea- 
ven. Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  inconftant 
fun.  Red  through  the  ftony  vale  comes  down 
the  flream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs, 
O  ftream !  but  more  fwcet  is  the  voice  I  hear* 
It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of  fong,  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  !  Bent  is  his  head  of  age  i  red 
his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  fong,  why 
alone  on  the  filent  hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou, 
as  a  blaft  in  the  wood ;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
ihore  ? 

Alpin. 

My  tears,  O  Ryno !  are  for  the  dead ;  my 
voice  for  thofe  that  have  pafTed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  fons  of  the 
vale.  But  thou  (halt  fall  like  Morar  *  j  the 
mourner  (hall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  (hall 
know  thee  no  more  j  thy  bow  fliall  lie  in  the 
hall,  unftrung  ! 

Tkou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the 
defart  J    terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.     Thy  wrath 

*  M6r-er,  great  man. 
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was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  aa 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  ftream 
after  rainj  like  thunder  on  diilant  hills.  Many 
fell  by  thy  arm  j  they  were  confunfied  in  the 
flanries  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didfl:  re- 
turn from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brov/ ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain  j  like  the 
moon  in  the  filence  of  ni^ht;  calm  as  the  breaft 
of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  !  dark  the 
place  of  thine  abode  !  With  three  (leps  I  com- 
pafs  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  waft  fo  great  before ! 
Four  ftones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the 
only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a 
leaf,  long  grafs,  which  whiftles  in  the  wind, 
mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
Morar.  Morar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou 
haft  no  mother  to  mourn  thee  j  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  fiie  that  brought 
thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daug'uter  of  Mor« 
glan. 

Who  on  his  ftafF  is  this  ?  who  is  this,  v/hofe 
head  is  white  with  age  ?  whofe  eyes  are  red  with 
tears  ?  who  quakes  at  every  ftep  ?  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther *,  O  Morar!  the  father  of  no  fon  buc 
thee.     He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  war;    he  heard 

*  Tormnn,  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mcra,  cne  of 
the  weftern  ifles. 
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of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of  Morar's  re- 
nown ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ? 
Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar  !  weeps  but  thy 
fon  heareth  thee  not'.  Deep  is  the  fleep  of  the 
dead  j  low  their  pillow  of  dull.  No  more  Ihali 
he  hear  thy  voice  j  no  more  awake  at  thy  call. 
When  Ihall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the 
flumberer  awake  ?  Farewel,  thou  braved  of 
men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  !  but  the  field 
Ihall  fee  thee  no  more  i  nor  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou 
•haft  left  no  fon.  The  long  Ihall  preferve  thy 
name.  Future  times  Ihall  hear  of  thee  j  they 
ihall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar ! 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burfling 
figh  of  Armin  *.  He  remembers  the  death  of 
his  fon,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Carmorf  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the 
echoing  Galmal.  Why  burfts  the  figh  of  Ar- 
min, he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The 
fong  comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe 
the  foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that,  rifing  from 
a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale ;  the  green 
flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns 
in   his  ftrength,    and  the  mift   is   gone.     Why 

*  Armin,  a  hero.     He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gorm^, 
».  t.  the  blue  iJlanJ,  fiippofcd  to  be  one  oF  the  Hebrides. 
f  Ccar-mor,  a  tJtl!  dark-complexiintd  man. 

arc 
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.art  thou  fad,  O  Armin  !  chief  of  fea-furrounded 
Gorma? 

Sad  !  I  am  !  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe  ! 
Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  j  thou  haft  loft 
no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ; 
and  Annira  faireft  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
houfe  afcend,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the  laft 
of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura !  deep 
thy  deep  in  the  tomb !  When  fhalt  thou  awake 
with  thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arifej  blow  along 
the  heath  !  ftreams  of  the  mountains  roar  !  roar, 
tempefts,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks  !  walk 
through  broken  clouds,  O  moon !  ftiow  thy 
pale  face,  at  intervals !  bring  to  my  mind  the 
night,  when  all  my  children  fell  j  when  Arindal 
the  mighty  fell  j  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed  ! 
Daura,  my  daughter !  thou  wert  fair  j  fair  as 
the  moon  on  Fura*}  white  as  the  driven  fnow; 
fweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow 
was  ftrong.  Thy  fpear  was  fwift  in  the  field. 
Thy  look, was  like  mift  on  the  wave :  thy  (hield, 
a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm,  Armar,  renowned  in 
war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love.  He  was 
not  long  refufed  :  fair  was  the  hope  of  their 
friends  ! 

*  Fuar-a,  cold  ijland, 
:'/     ^  P   3  ERATHa 
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Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined:  his  brotlicr 
had  been  flain  by  Armor.  '  He  came  difguifed 
li'Ke  a  fon  of  the  fea :  fair  v/as  his  flcifF  en  the 
wave;  white  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  ferious 
brow.  Faireft  of  women,  he  fald,  lovely 
daughter  of  Armin  !  a  rock  not  diftant  in  the 
fea,  bears  a  tree  en  its  fide  ;  red  fiiines  the  fruit 
afar  !  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to 
carry  his  love!  She  went;  ihe  called  on  Armar, 
Nought  aniwered,  but  the  fon  *  of  the  rock, 
Arm.or,  my  love  !  my  love  !  why  tormcnteft 
thou  me  with  fear?  hear,  fon  of  Amart,  hearj 
it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  1  Erarh  the  traitor 
fkd  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice;  flie  called  for  her  brother  and  her  fa- 
ther. Arindal  1  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  your 
Paura ! 

Her.  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my 
fon  defcended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  fpoils 
of  the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide; 
his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  grey  dogs 
attend  his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the 
fliore  :    he    fcized   and    bound   him  to  an  oak. 

*  By  the  Jin  cf  the  rock  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back 

f  the  hv.inaii  voice  from  a  rock.     The  vulgar  were  of  opi- 

p'lnn,  that  this  repetitirn  of  found  was  made  by  a  fpirit 

within  ths  rock  ;  and  they,  en  that  account  called  it  mac 

luUa ;  thtjon  'v.ho  divelU  in  tbt  rttk.> 

a  Thick 
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Thick  wind  the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs  J  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  afcends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring 
Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and 
let  fly  the  grey -feathered  fhaft.  It  fung;  ic 
funk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  fon !  for  Erath 
the  traitor  thou  dicdll.  The  oar  is  flopped  ac 
once  i  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  tliy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy 
feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  !  The  boat  is 
broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  Into  the  fea, 
to  refcue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from 
the  hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  funk,  and 
he  rofc  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter 
was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud 
were  her  cries.  What  could  her  father  do  ?  All 
night  I  flood  on  the  Ihore.  I  faw  her  by  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her 
cries.  Loud  was  the  wind ;  the  rain  beat  hard 
on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared,  her 
voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening- 
breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent 
with  grief  fhe  expired ;  and  left  thee  Armin 
alone.  Gone  is  my  ftrength  in  war !  fallen  my 
pride  among  women  1    When  the  ftorms  alofc 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with 
leathern  thongs. 

P  4  arife: 
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arife  :  when  the  north  lifts  the  wave  on  high  j  I 
fit  by  the  founding  fhore,  and  look  on  the  fatal 
rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon,  I  fee  the 
ghofls  of  my  children.  Half-viewlcfs,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will 
none  of  you  fpeak  in  p::y  ?  They  do  not  regard 
their  fath.  r.  1  am  f;d,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall  is 
rny  caufe  of  woe  ! 

Such  were  the  v^ords  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  fong  J  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of 
harps,  the  tales  of  other  times !  The  chiefs  ga- 
thered from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely 
found.  They  praifcd  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the 
Jirfl:  among  a  thoufand  bardb  !  But  age  is  now 
on  my  tongue ;  my  foul  has  failed  I  I  hear, 
»t  times,  the  ghoHs  of  barda,  and  learn  their 
pleafant  fong.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind. 
I  hear  the  call  of  years  !  They  fay,  as  they  pafs 
along,  v/hy  does  Offian  fing  ?  Soon  fliall  he  lie 
^n  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  fhall  raife  his 
fame  !  Roll  on^  ye  dark-brown  years  j  ye  bring 
no  joy  on  your  courfe !  Let  the  tomb  open  to 
Ofiian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of 
fpng  are  gone  to  reft.  My  voice  remains,  like 
a  blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded 
rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs 
whiltlcs  there  j  the  diflant  mariner  fees  the 
waving  trees  ! 

*  Cllian  is  fonieiimcs  poetically  called  t^'e  'voice  ofCon^, 
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Cuthullin  (general  of  the  Irifh  tribes,  in  the  minority  of 
Corraac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at 
the  gate  of  Tura,  a  caRle  of  Uliler,  (:hc  other  chiefs 
having  gone  on  a  hunting  parly  to  Croinla,  a  neighbour- 
ing hill)  is  informed  of  the  landing  cf  Swaran,  king  of 
Lochlin,  by  Morau,  the  fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcoutb. 
He  convenes  the  chiefs  ;  a  council  is  h-;!  i,  and  difputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Ccnnal,  tTie 
petty  king  cf  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friond  of  Cu- 
thullin, was  for  retreating,  till  Tingal,  king  of  thofc  Cale- 
donians who  inhabited  the  noi-rh-weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
whofe  aid  had  been  previoufly  foliciLed,  fliould  arrive  ; 
but  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country 
in  Connaught,  v;as  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately. 
Cuthullin,  of  himfelf  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opi- 
nion of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the  enemy,  he  miffed 
three  of  his  braveft  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cath- 
ba.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  tlie 
two  other  chiefs  ;  which  introduces  the  affeding  epifode 
of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army  of  Cu- 
thullin is  defcried  at  a  diftance  by  Swaran,  who  fent  the 
fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  while 
he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The  fon 
of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran,  defcribes  to  him  CuLhul- 
lin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that  hero. 
The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  vic- 
tory undecided.  Cuthullin,  according  to  the  hofpitality 
of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a 
fcaft,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Klnfena.  Swaran 
rcfufes  to  come,  Carril  relates  to  Cuthullin  the  ftory  of 
Grudar  and  Braffolis.  A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is 
fent  to  obferve  the  enemy  ;  which  clofes  the  adion  of  the 
fcrft  day. 
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CUTHULLIN*fatbyTura*swall:  by  the 
tree  of  the  ruflling  found.    His  fpear  leaned 
againft  a  rock.     His  iTiield  lay  on  grafs,  by  his 

*  CuthuUin  the  fon  of  Semo  and  grandfon  to  Caithbat,  a. 
druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wifdom  and  valour.  Cu- 
thuUin when  very  young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of 
Sorglan,  and  pafung  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  feme  time 
with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty 
ling  of  Ulfler.  Kis  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  ihort  time  gained 
Jiim  fuch  reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the 
fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the 
young  king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  war  againft  Sv^'aran 
king  of  Lochlin.  After  a  feries  of  great  adlions  he  was  killed 
in  battle  fomewhere  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrength, 
that  to  defcribe  a  ftrong  man  It  has  paffed  into  a  proverb, 
•'  He  has  the  ftrength  cf  CuthuUin."  They  ftiew  the  re- 
mains of  his  palace  at  Dunfcalch  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye  ;and  a 
&OUS  towiuch  lie  bouad  ius  dogLu^th;gses  ftiU  by  his  name. 

lidc. 
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fide.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Carbar  *,  a 
hero  flain  by  the  chief  in  war  j  the  fcout  f  of 
ocean  comes,  Moran  J  the  fon  of  Fithil  ! 

"  Arise,"  fays  the  youth,  "  Cuthullin,  arife. 
I  fee  the  fhips  of  the  north  I  Many,  chief  of 
»jnen,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  fea- 
borne  Swaran  !"  *'  Moran  !"  replied  the  blue- 
eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever  trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil  ! 
Thy  fears  have  increafed  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal, 
king  II  of  defarts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of 
flreams."  "  I  beheld  thsir  chief,"  fays  Moran, 
**  tall  as  a  glittering  rock.     His  fpear  is  a  blafted 

*  Cairbar  or  Calrbre,  fignifies  aftrong  man. 

■}■  CjithuUin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the  invafion 
intended  by  Swaran,  fent  fcoiits  all  over  the  coaft  of  Ullin  or 
Uiller,  to  give  early  notice  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  ene- 
iny,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  Munan  the  fonx)f  StirmaJ 
to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Fingal.  He  himfelf  colleifted  the 
flower  of  the  Irifli  youth  to  Tura,  a  c^ftle  on  the  coaft,  to  ftop 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  Ihould  aiTive  from  Scot- 
land.  We  may  conclude  from  CuthuUin's  applying  fo  early 
for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irilh  were  not  then  fo  numerous  as 
they  have  fince  been  ;  v%-hich  is  4  great  prefumption  againil 
the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  tefti- 
mony  ot  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  fufhcient, 
in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  ifland  under  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  which  would  not  probably  have  been  the  calc 
had  the  ifland  been  inhabited  for  any  number  cf  centuries 
before. 

t  Moran  fignifies  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fill,  an  in- 
ferior hard. 

II  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
Thaddu.  His  grandfather v/asTrathal, and  greatgrandfather 
Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

pine, 
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pine.  His  Ihield  the  rlfing  moon  !  He  fat  on 
the  Ihore  !  like  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  filent  hill  i 
Many,  chief  of  heroes!  I  fald,  many  are  our 
hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou  named,  the  Mighty 
Man :  but  many  mighty  men  are  feen  from 
Tura*s  windy  walls." 

"  He  fpoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in 
this  land  appears  like  me  ?  Heroes  (land  not  in 
my  prefence  :  they  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand. 
Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ?  Who  but  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  Selma  of  ftorms  ?  Once  we  wreftled 
onMaImor*i  our  heels  overturned  the  woods. 
Rocks  fell  from  their  place  j  rivulets,  changing 
their  courfe,  fled  murmuring  from  our  fide. 
Three  days  we  renewed  the  flrife  ;  heroes  flood 
at  adiftance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fin- 
gal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell  !  but 
Swaran  fays,  he  flood  !  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield 
to  him,  that  is  flrong  as  the  florms  of  his  land  1" 

"  No  1"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  man !  Dark  Cuthullin  (hall  be 
great  or  dead!  Go,  fon  of  Fithil,  take  my 
fpear.     Strike    the  founding  fhield  of  Semo  f . 

*  Meal-mor,  a  great  hill. 

f  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero, 
•was  lb  rem;irkablc  for  his  valour,  that  his  Ihield  was  made 
ufe  of  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 
Wc  find  Fingal  making  the  {■:.mQ  ufe  of  his  own  Ihield  in  the 
4th  bcok.  A  horn  was  the  moll  common  iuilrumcnt  to  call 
the  arm.)'  together. 

It 
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It  hangs  at  Tura's  ruftling  gate.  The  found  of 
peace  is  not  its  voice!  My  heroes  Ihall  hear 
and  obey."  He  went.  He  ftruck  the  boffy 
ihield.  The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.  The  found 
fpreads  along  the  wood  :  deer  ftart  by  the 
lake  of  roes.  Curach  *  leaps  from  the  founding 
rock ;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear  !  Cru- 
gal's  t  breaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of 
Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  fhield 
of  war,  faid  Ronnar  1  the  fpear  of  Cuthullin,  faid 
Lugar  1  fon  of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  1  Calmar 
lift  thy  founding  fteel  !  Puno  !  dreadful  hero, 
arife  !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla  \ 
Bend  thy  knee,  O  Eth !  defcend  from  the  ftreams 
of  Lena.  Ca-olt  ftretch  thy  fide  as  thou  moved 
along  the  whiftling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that 
is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when 
the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon  J. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  'deeds !  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  oldj  at  the  a6lions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  fearch 
of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  arc 
on  their  fwords.  Lightning  pours  from  their 
fides  of  fteel.     They  come  like  fi;reams  from  the 

*  Cu-raoch  fignifies  t/.'e  madnefs  cf  kattl:. 

\  Cruth-geal,  fair-compkxioned. 

t  Cu-thon,  the  miitrfifu}  found  of  iji:ai'ts. 

mountains  5 
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mountains;  each  rufhes  roaring  from  his  hill. 
Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of 
their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  fol- 
low, like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  be- 
hind the  red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  founds  of 
cralhing  arms  afcend.  .  The  grey  dogs  howl  be- 
tween. Unequal  burfts  the  fong  cf  battle.  Rock- 
ing Cromla*  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dufky 
heath  they  Hand,  like  mill  that  (hades  the  hills 
of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

"  Hail,"  faid  Cuthullin,  "  fons  of  the  nar- 
row vales  !  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another 
fport  is  drawing  near  :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling 
of  that  wave  on  the  coaft  !  Or  fliall  we  fight,  yc 
fons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  f  to  Lochlin  I 
O  Connal  J  fpeak,  thou  firft  of  men  1  thou 
breaker  of  the  fliields  !  thou  haft  often  fought 
with  Lochlin:  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear  ? 

*  Crom-lcach  fignified  a  place  of  worfliip  among  the 
Druids.  It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coafl 
of  Ullin  or  Ulfter. 

f  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  called 
Falans.     Innis-fail,  the  iflnnd  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans. 

X  ConnrJ,  the  f.-ien  J  of  Cuthullin,  was  the  fon  of  Calth- 
bait  prince  of  the  Tongorma  or  the  ijland  of  blue  lua'ves,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fioncoma  the 
daughter  of  Connal.  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  of  Conachar- 
nefTar,  who  was  afterwards  petty  king  of  Uliler.  For  his 
fervices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on 
him,  which,  from  hii  n  rnc,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or 
Tir-connel,  ;.  t.  the  laad  of  Connal. 

**   CuTHUI,- 
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*«  CuTHULLiN  I'*  calm  the  chief  replied, 
"  the  fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to 
ihine  in  battle  s  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
fands.  But  tho'  tny  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my 
heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Erin  *.  Behold,  thou 
firfl  in  Cormac's  war,  the- fable  fleet  of  Swaran. 
His  mafts  are  many  on  our  coa(l,  like  reeds  in 
the  lake  of  Lego.  His  fhips  are  forefts  cloathed 
with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the 
fqually  wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle. 
Connal  is  for  peace  !  Fingal  would  fhun  his  arm 
the  firft  of  mortal  men  !  Fingal,  who  fcatters  the 
mighty,  as  ftornly  winds  the  heath  i  when 
llreams  roar  thro'  echoing  Cona  :  and  night  fet- 
tles with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill  ! 

*'  Flv,  thou  man  of  peace,"  faid  Calmarf, 
"  fly,"  faid  the  fon  of  Macha;  ^*  go,  Connal, 
to  thy  filent  hill?,  where  the  fpear  never 
brightens  in  war  !  Purfue  the  dark- brown  deet" 
of  Cromla  :  flop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding 
roes  of  Lena.      But,   blue-eyed   fon   of  Semo, 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland  ;  from  ear  or  iar  Weft,  and 
in  an  iflpnd.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ire- 
land, for  there  is  the  highell  probability  that  tho  Icrne  of 
chc  ancients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  tJie  Forth.  For 
lerne  is  faid  to  be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not 
be  meant  of  Ireland.  Strabo,  1.  2.  &  4..  Casaub.  1.  i. 

t  C?.!m-er,  afirongman. 

1  Cuihullinj 
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Cuthullin,  ruler  of  the  field,  fcatter  thou  the 
fons  of  Lochlin*;  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their 
pride.  Let  no  vefTel  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis  tore  f  • 
Rife,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  1  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid  the  tempeft  let 
me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  gholls  of 
men ;  amid  the  tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chace  was  fport  to  him,  fo  much  as  the  battle 
of  fliields  !" 

"  Calmar  !"  Connal  flow  replied,  "  I  never 
fled,  young  fon  of  Matha  1  I  was  fwift  with 
my  friends  in  fight  j  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of 
Connal  !  The  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence  j 
the  valiant  overcame  !  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear 
my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac, 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  fliall  arrive  on  our  coafl:.  Or,  if  war  be 
thy  choice,  I  lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy 
fliall  be  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  j  my  foul  fhall 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  fight  I" 

"  To  me,"  Cuthullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the 
noife  of  arms  !  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven, before  the  fliower  of  fpring  !  But  gather  all 
the  fliining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  fons  of 
war  1    Let  them  pafs  along  the  heath,  bright  as 

*  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general, 
f  The  Orkney  iflands. 

Vol.  I.  Q  che 
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the  fun-lhine  before  a  (lormj  when  the  weft  wind 
colleds  the  clouds  and  Morven  echoes  over  all 
her  oaks  !  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ? 
The  fupporters  of  my  arnn  in  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  whire-bofom'd  Cathbar  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud  in  war,  Duchomar*?  Hafi;  thou  left  me, 
O  Fergus f  !  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  ?  Fergus, 
firfl  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft !  fon  of  RolTa  !  arm 
of  death!  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  from  Maimer. 
Like  a  hart  from  thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail  thou 
fon  of  Roffa  !  what  fhades  the  foul  of  war  r" 

"  Four  ftones  J,"  replied  the  chief,  /'  rife  on 
the  grave  of  Cathba..  Thefe  hands  have  laid  ir> 
earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war!  Cathba, 
fon  of  Torman  !  thou  wert  a  fun  beam  in  Erin. 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar!  a  mift  of  the 
marlhy  Lano;  when  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn,  bearing  the  death  of  thoufands  along. 
Morna  !    faireft  of  maids  !    calm  is  thy  fleep  in 

*  Diibhchoniar,  a  hlack  ivell-jnade  man. 

■f-  Fear-guth,  the  man  of  the  i.i:ord ;  or  a  commander  of  an 
army. 

X  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the 
raicicnt  Scots,  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  : 
the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  :  and  on  this  they  laid" 
the  body  of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  awarrior,  his  fword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another 
ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold, 
and  four  ftones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave. 
Thefe  are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 

6  the 
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the  cave  of  the  rock  !  Thou  haft  fallen  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  ftar,  that  (hoots  acrofs  the  defart; 
when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the 
tranfient  beam  !" 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the 
fons  of  Lochlinj  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ? 
Gr  what  confines  the  ftrong  in  arms  to  the  dark 
and  narrow  houfe  ?" 

"  Cathba,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the 
fword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify 
ftreams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave ;  he 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna,  Morna*,  faireft 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  ftrong-armed 
Cormac  I  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones  ?  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  ftream  murmurs 
along.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee  j  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  fl^y  !  But  thou  art  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy 
hair  is  the  mift  of  Cromlaj  when  it  curls  on  the 
hill;  when  it  fhlnes  to  the  beam  of  the  weft! 
Thy  breafts  are  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
Branno  of  ftreams.  Thy  arms,  like  two  white 
pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal."  - 

''  From  whence,"  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
plied, ''  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moft  gloomy 
of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  !  Red 

*  Muirne,  or  Morna,  a  'wcman  helcved  hy  all. 

0^1.  are 
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are  thy  rolling  eyes !  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the 
fea?  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ?"  "  From 
the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  (lain  with  my 
bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding 
dogs  of  the  chace.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac, 
I  love  thee  as  my  foul !  I  have  flain  one  (lately 
deer  for  thee.  High  v/as  his  branchy  head  ;  and 
fleet  his  feet  of  wind."  "  Duchomar  !"  calm 
the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee  nor,  thou  gloomy 
man  !  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock  j  dark  is  thy 
terrible  brow.  But  Cathba,  young  fon  of  Tor- 
man  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art 
a  fun-beam,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm. 
Savveft  thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the 
hill  of  his  hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
waits  the  coming  of  Carhba  !" 

"  Long  fnall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar 
fiiid,  "  long  (hall  Morna  wait  for  Cathba  !  Be- 
held this  fvvord  unflieathed  !  Here  wanders  the 
blood  of  Cathba.  Long  (hall  Morna  wait.  He 
fell  by  the  ftream  of  Branno  !  On  Croma  I  will 
raife  his  tomb,  daugiiter  of  blue-fhielded  Cor- 
mac !  Turn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes:  his  arm 
is  (Irong  as  a  ftorm."  "  Is  the  fon  of  Torman 
fallen  ?"  faid  the  wildly  burfting  voice  of  the 
maid.     "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hills,  the 

*  Torman,  thunder.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Jupiter 
Taramis  of  the  ancients. 

4  youth 
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youth  with  the  bread  of  fnow  ?  T.he  firfl  in  the 
chace  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  Grangers  of 
ocean?  Thou  art  dark*  to  me,  Duchomar,  cruel 
is  thine  arm  to  Morna  !  Give  me  that  fvvord, 
my  foe!  I  love  the  wandering  blood  of  Cathba!" 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  She  pierced 
his  manly  bread!  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountain -ftrcam,  and  flrctching  forth  his  hand, 
he  fpoke :  "  Daughter  of  blue-fliielded  Cor- 
mac  1  Thou  haft  flain  me  in  youth  I  The  fword  is 
cold  in  my  breafi: :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give 
me  to  Moinaj-  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the 
dream  of  her  night !  She  will  raife  my  tomb  j  the 
hunter  fliall  raife  my  fame.  But  draw  the  fvvord 
from  my  breafi.  Morna,  the  llcel  is  cold!"  She 
came,  in  all  her  rears,  i3ie  came  ;  fhe  drew  the 
fword  from  his  bread.  He  pierced  her  white 
fide  !  He  fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground  ! 
Her  burding  blood  founds  from  her  fide  :  her 
white  arm  is  dained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death 
fhe  lay.     The  cave  re  echoed  to  her  fighs." 

*'  Peace,"  faid  CuthulHn,  "  to  the  fouls  of 
the  heroes  !  their  deeds  vvere  great  in  fight.  Let 
them   ride  around  t   me  on  clouds.     Let  them 

*  She  alludes  to  his  name,  t^e  dark  man. 

■\  Moin;i,  foft  in  temper  and  per  Jon. 

X  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of 
feme  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  ho- 
vered round  their  living  friends  ;  and  fometimes  appeared  to 
them  when  theywere  about  to  enter  onany  great  undertaking. 

0^3  fliew 
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fhew  their  features  of  war.  My  foul  Hiall  then 
be  firm  in  danger;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  !  But  be  thou  on  a  moon- beam,  O 
Morna !  near  the  window  of  my  reft ;  when 
my  thoughts  are  of  peace;  when  the  din  of  arms 
is  pad.  Gather  the  ilrengih  of  the  tribes !  Move 
to  the  wars  of  Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles !  Rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courfe  1  Place, 
•three  fpears  by  my  fide  :  follow  the  bounding  of 
my  deeds !  That  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my 
friends,  when  battle  darkens  round  the  beams 
of  my  fteel !" 

As  rufhes  a  ftream  of  foam  from  the  dark  fliady 
deep  of  Cromla;  when  the  thunder  is  travel- 
ting  above,  and  dark-brown  night  fits  on  half  the 
hill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the  tempeft  look 
forth  the  dim  faces  of  ghofls.  So  fierce,  fo  vafl:> 
fo  terrible  rufhed  on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief 
like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  pur- 
fue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
his  might  along  the  fliore.  The  fons  of  Loch- 
lin  heard  the  noife,  as  the  found  of  a  winter- 
ftorm.  Swaran  llruck  his  bofly  fliield  :  he 
called  the  fon  of  Arno,  <'  What  murmur  rolls 
along  the  hill,  like  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve? 
The  fons  of  Erin  defcend,  or  vullling  winds  roar 
in  the  diftant  wood  !  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gor- 
mal,    before  the  white  tops  of  my  waves  arife. 

Ofon 
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O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hillj    view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath  1" 

He  went.  He,  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
againil  his  fide.  Kis  words  were  faultering, 
broken.  How.  '*  Arife,  fon  of  ocean,  arife, 
chief  of  the  dark-brovvn  Ihiclds  !  I  fee  the  dark, 
the  mountain-ftrcam  of  battle  !  The  deep-moving 
ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin  !  The  car,  the  car  of 
war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of  death  !  the  rapid 
car  of  CuthuUin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semoi  It  bends 
behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock^  like  the  fun^ 
ftreaked  mift  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofTed 
with  ftones,  and  fpa^^-kle  like  the  fea  round  the 
boat  of  night.  Of  poliHied  yew  is  its  beam  j  its 
feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides  are  re- 
pleniflied  with  fpears ;  the  bottom  is  the  foot- 
flool  of  heroes !  Before  the  right  fide  of  the  car  is 
feen  the  fnorting  horfe  !  The  high-maned,  broad- 
breafted,  proud,  wide-leaping,  ftrong  fteed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoofj  the 
fpreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like  a  fliream  of 
fmoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the  fides 
of  the  fteed  1  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  !" 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the 

fnorting  horfe  !    The  thin-maned,  high-headed, 

ttrong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill : 

his  name  is  Dufronnal,  among  the  ftormy  fons 
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of  the  fword !  A  thoufand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  poliflied  bits  fhine  in  a  wreath  of 
foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright-ftudded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  ftately  necks  of  the  deeds.  The 
fteeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  fly  over  the 
flreamy  vales  !  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their 
courfe,  the  ftrength  of  eagles  defcending  on  the 
prey.  Their  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of  winter, 
on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal. 

Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chiefs  the  ftrono;- 
armed  fon  of  the  fword.  The  hero's  name  is 
Cuthullin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  fhells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polifhed  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-roliing  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head  like 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  !  He  comes,  like  a  ftorm, 
along  the  fl:reamy  vale  ! 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king  ?  "  When 
fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  fpears  ?  When 
did  1  flirink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little 
foul  ?  I  met  the  ftorm  of  Gormal,  when  the 
foam  of  my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  ftorm 
of  the  clouds  j  ihall  Swaran  fly  from  a  hero  ? 
Were  Fingal  himfelf  before  me,  my  foul  fliould 
not  darken  with  fear.  Arife  to  battle,  my  thou- 
fands  !  pour  round  me  like  the  echoing 
main.     Gather  round    the   bright  fteel  of  your 

king  i 
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king  J  ftrong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land  j  that 
meet  the  ftorm  with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark 
pines  to  the  wind  !" 

Like  autumn's  dark  dorms,  pouring  from 
two  echoing  hills,  toward  each  other  ap- 
proached the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  ftreams 
from  high  rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on 
the  plain  ;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes 
with  chief,  and  man  with  man  j  fleel,  clanging, 
founds  on  fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high. 
Blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around.  Strings  mur- 
mur on  the  poliQied  yews.  Darts  rufli  along 
the  fl<.y.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light, 
which  gild  the  face  of  night.  As  the  noife  of 
the  troubled  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
high.  As  the  laft  peal  of  thunder  in  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  din  of  war  !  Though  Cormac's  hun- 
dred bards  were  there,  to  give  the  fight  to  fong; 
feeble  was  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards  to  fend 
the  deaths  to  future  times  !  For  many  were  the 
deaths  of  heroes ;  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the 
brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  fens  of  fong,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithallin  *.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona 
rife,    on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 

*  Sithallin  fignifies  a  handfome  man;  Fiona,  a  fair  maid \ 
and  Ardan,  fride. 

They 
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They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran ;  when,  in^  the 
midft  of  thoufands,  he  roared  ;  like  the  (hrill 
fpirit  of  a  ftorm.  He  firs  dim,  on  the  clouds  of 
the  north,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 
Nor  flept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ifie 
of  mill  *  1  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm, 
Cuthullin,  thou  fon  of  Semo  !  His  fword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fons 
of  the  vale  ;  when  the  people  are  blafted  and 
fall,  and  all  the  hills  arc  burning  around. 
Dufronnal  f  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes. 
Sifadda  J  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overturned  on  the 
defart  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  blaft  has  pafled  the 
heath,  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night  i 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Iniftore  |1 !   Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 

thou 

*  The  IHe  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  (/leo/mij?, 
as  Its  high  hills,  which  catc'»  the  clouds  from  the  ^ve{lern 
oce?.n,  occafion  alm.oft  continual  rains. 

f  One  of  Cuthullin's  horfes.     Dubhftron  gheal. 

:|;   Sith-fadda,  /.  e.  a  long  firide. 

II  The  maid  of  Inifiore  \vi,i  \^Q.  i-AXx^Vitv  of  Gorlo  king  of 
Iniftore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king 
of  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one.  of  the  illands  of  Shetland. 
The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  tjiat  time  fubje6t  to  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  Ws  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenfible 
at  home  of  the  death  of  their  mafkf,  the  very  inftant  he  is 
Iiilled.     It  was  the  cpinicn  cf  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 

heroes 
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thou  lovelier  than  the  ghofl:  of  the  hills  j  when 
it  moves,  in  a  fun-beam,  at  noon,  over  the 
filence  of  Morven  !  He  is  fallen  !  thy  youth  is 
low  !  pale  beneath  the  fvvord  of  Cuthullin  !  No 
more  fhall  valour  raife  thy  love  to  match  the 
blood  of  kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar  died, 
O  maid  of  Iniftore!  His  grey  dogs  are  howling 
at  home  J  they  fee  his  paOing  ghoft.  His  bow 
is  in  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found  is  in  the  hill 
of  his  hinds ! 

As  roll  a  thoufand  v/aves  to  the  rocks,  fo 
Swaran's  hoft  came  on.  As  meets  a  rock  a 
thoufand  waves,  fo  Erin  met  Swaran  of  fpears. 
Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes 
with  the  founds  of  fliields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar 
of  darknefsj  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his 
hand.  The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife,  by  turns,  on 
the  red  fon  of  the  furnace.  Who  are  thefe  on 
Lena's  heath,  thefe  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who 
are  thefe  like  two  clouds  and  their  fwords  like 
lightning  above  them  ?  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around;  the  rocks  tremble  with  all 
their  mofs.     Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the 

heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their 
country,  and  the  fcenes  ihey  frequented  the  moil  happy  time 
of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  that  dcgs  and  horfes  faw 
the  ghofls  of  the  Jcceafcd. 

car- 
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car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  the  anxious 
eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  fee  them  dim  on 
the  heath.  But  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in 
clouds,  and  ends  the  dreadful  fight ! 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fiiaggy  fide  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deer*;  the  early  fortune  of  the 
chace,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred 
youths  collect  the  heath  ;  ten  warriors  wake  the 
fire  J  three  hundred  chufe  the  polifh'd  ftones. 
The  feaft  is  fmoaking  wide  !  Cuthullin,  chief  of 
Erin's  war,  refuiued  his  mighty  foul.  He  Rood 
upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon  of 
fongsj  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grey-haired 
fon  of  Kinfena  f .  "  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me 
alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Erin's  fliore  s 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding 
halls  of  his  feafls  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times  i 
carry  my  words  to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the 
roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feaft. 

*  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  fcafts  after  hunting,  is 
handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  fmooth  ftones 
was  made  ;  and  near  it  ftcod  a  heap  of  fmooth  flat  ftones  of 
the  flint  kind.  The  ftones  as  well  as, the  pit  were  properly 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  ftratum  of  the  ftones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  coyered  over 
with  heath  to  confine  the  fteam.  Whether  this  is  probable 
I  cannot  fay ;  but  fome  pits  are  fhewn,  which  the  vulgar  fay, 
were  ufeJ  in  that  manner. 

f  Cean-feana, -/.  f.  the  h'cad  of  the  people , 

Here 
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Here  lee  him  liften  to  the  found  of  my  groves, 
amidft  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak 
the  bluftering  winds  rufli  over  the  foam  of  his 
fcas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp, 
and  hear  the;  fongs  of  heroes !" 

Old  Carril  went,  with  foftefl  voice.  He 
called  the  king  of  dark-brown  fhields  !  "  Rife 
from  the  f!<ins  of  thy  chace,  rife,  Swaran  king 
of  groves  !  CuthuUin  gives  the  joy  of  fhells. 
Partake  the  feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief  1" 
He  anfwered  like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla 
before  a  ftorm.  "  Though  all  thy  daughters, 
Inis-fail  !  fhould  ftretch  their  arms  of  fnow; 
fhould  raife  the  heavings  of  their  breafls,  and 
foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love ;  yet,  fixed  as  Loch- 
lln's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran  fhould  remain; 
till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  the  eafl, 
fhall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Plea- 
fant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind  !  It  ruflies  over 
my  feas !  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  fhrouds,  and 
brings  my  green  forefts  to  my  mind :  The 
green  forefts  of  Gormal,  which  often  echoed 
to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the 
chace  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield  to 
me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac;  or  Erin's 
torrents  fhall  (hew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam 
of  the  blood  of  his  pride !" 

««  Sad 
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"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times !  "  Sad  to  himfclf  alone," 
faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  Bur,  Carril, 
raife  the  voice  on  highj  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  fongj  and 
give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and 
maids  of  love,  have  moved  on  Inis-fail:  And 
lovely  are  the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in 
Albion's  rocks ;  when  the  noife  of  the  chace  is 
pad,  and  the  ftreams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the 
voice  of  Offian  *." 

<f  In  other  daysf/'  Carril  replies,  *«  came 
the  fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin  !  A  thoufand  vefTels 
bounded  on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains. 
The  fons  of  Inis-fail  arofe,  10  meet  the  race  of 
dark- brown  fliields.  Cairbar,  firfl:  of  men,  was 
there,  and  Grudar,  ftately  youth !  Long  had 
they  flrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on 

*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  Is  that  fmall  river  that  runs 
through  Glenco  in  Argyleihlre.  One  of  the  hills  which  en- 
viron that  romantic  valley  is  ftill  called  Scornafena,  or  the 
hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

f  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar  and 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irilh  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ;  who, 
though  enemies  befoi-e,  fought  Jide  hy  fide  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  per- 
feftly  recoflciled  in  the  third  book. 

Gol- 
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Golbun's  *  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him 
as  his  own.  Death  was  often  at  the  point  of 
their  Heel !  Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought ;  the 
lirangers  of  Ocean  fled.  Whofe  nanne  was  fairer 
on  the  hill,  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Gru- 
dar!  But  ah!  why  ever  lowed  the  bull,  on 
Golbun's  echoing  heath.  They  faw  him  leaping 
like  fnow.     The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned  !'* 

*'  On  Lubar'sf  graffy  banks  they  fought; 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  the  vale,  where  Braflblis  J,  faireft  of  his 
fifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She 
fung  of  the  aflions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her 
fecret  foul !  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of 
blood ;  but  fl:ill  fhe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her 
white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon 
from  the  clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves 
white  on  the  view,  from  the  darknefs  which 
covers  its  orb.  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the 
harp  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Grudar.  The  fecret  look  of  her  eye 
was  his.  "  When  fhalt  thou  come  In  thine  arms, 
thou  mighty  in  the  war  ?" 

"  Take,  Braflblis,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid, 
"  take,  Brafl"olis,  this  Ihield  of  blood.     Fix  it 

*  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  fignifies  a  crooked 

nil. 

t  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulfter,     Lahhar,  loud,  nolfy. 
X  BralTolis  fignifies  a  ivoman  nxiUh  a  ivhite  brcaji, 

QQ 
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on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  ! 
Her  foft  heart  beat  againft  her  fide.  Diftracted, 
pale,  fhe  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood  J  flie  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  dull,  CuthuUin  !  thefe  lonely  yews  fprung 
from  their  tombs,  and  ihade  them  from  the  ftorm. 
Fair  was  Braffolis  on  the  plain  !  Stately  was 
Grudar  on  the  hill !  The  bard  Ihall  preferve  their 
names,  and  fend  them  down  to  future  times !" 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid 
the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  "  Pleafant  are  the 
words  of  other  times !  They  are  like  the  calm 
fhower  of  fpring ;  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O 
ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaith  !  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Bragela;  flie  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of 
Mifl:,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon  !  Doft  thou  raife 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of 
Guthullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  difl-ant  far;  its 
-white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire, 
for  it  is  night,  my  love  j  the  dark  winds  fing  in 
thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafts  ;  think 
of  the  times  chat  are  pad.  I  will  not  return  till 
the  ftorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal !  fpeak  of 
war  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind. 
Lovely  with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white- 
bofomcd  daughter  of  Sorglan," 

Con- 
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CoNMAL,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  ^'  Guard 
againfl:  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
night  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrengthof  Swaran. 
Cuthullin  !  I  am  for  peace  rill  the  race  of  Selma 
come  J  till  Fingal  come,  the  firfl:  of  men,  and 
beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields !"  The  hero 
ftruck  the  fliield  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the 
night  moved  on  !  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of 
the  deer,  and  flept  beneath  the  dufky  wind. 
The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and 
fwam  on  the  gloomy  clouds  :  And  far  diftant, 
in  the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of 
death  v/ere  faintly  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghod 
was  heard  fhrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap- 
pen foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical.  The 
ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  or 
thrice  the  place  deftincd  for  the  perfon  to  die ;  and  then  goes 
along  the  road  through  ^^  hich  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  Ihriek- 
ing  at  intervals  ;  at  lafc,  the  meteor  and  ghoft  difappcar 
above  the  burial  place. 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  IT. 

The  ghofl  of  Cvugal,  one  of  the  Irilh  heroes  who  was  killec! 
in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the  defeat  of 
CuthuUin  in  the  next  battle;  and  earneftly"  advifes  hint 
to  make  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  communicates  ths 
vifion ;  but  Cuthullin  is  inflexible  ;  from  a  principle  of 
Iionour  he  would  not  be  the  firfl  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he 
refolred  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes  ;  Swaran 
propofes  diftionourabk  terms  to  CuthuUin,  which  are  rc- 
jefted*  Tha  battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately  fought  for 
fome  tim€»  unti},  rpon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole 
Irifh  army  gave  way.  Cuthullin  and  Connal  cover  their 
retreat  :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  bill,  whither 
they  arc  foon  follovv-ed  by  Cuthullin  hiinfelf,  who  dcfcries 
the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft  ;  but,  night 
coming  on,  he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  CuthuUin,  dejeclcd 
after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  Ul  fucccfs  to  the  death  of 
Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  l>eforc. 
Carril,  to  Uiew  that  ill  fuccefs  did  not  always  attend  thofe 
who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduces  the  epiicdc 
of  Comal  antl  Galviir.i. 
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BOOK      II. 

CONNAL*  lay  by  the  found  of  the 
mountain  dream,  beneath  the  aged  tree. 
A  ftone,  with  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head. 
Shrill  thro'  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  night.  At  diftancc  from  the  heroes  he  lay  j 
the  fon  of  the  fvvord  feared  no  foe  !  The  hero 
beheld,  in  his  reft,  a  dark-red  flream  of  fire 
rufhing  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon 
the  beam,  a  chief  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Swaran,  driving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.     His  face  is  like  the  beam  of'  the  fetting 

*  The  fcene  here  defcribed  will  appear  natural  to  thofewho 
have  been  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes 
him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror  to  the 
dcfcriptioa  of  Crugal's  ghoft  by  the  lonclinefs  of  the  place. 

R  3  moon. 
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moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  thc'hill. 
His  eyes  are  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the 
wound  of  his  bread !  "  Crugal,"  faid  the 
mighty  Connal,  fon  of  Dcdgal  famed  on  the  hill 
of  hinds !  "  Why  fo  pale  and  fad,  thou  breaker 
of  the  fhields  ?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for 
fear  !  What  difturbs  the  departed  Crugal,?" 
Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftrctched  his 
pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego! 

"  My  fpirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills :  my 
corfe  on  the  fands  of  Erin.  Thou  (halt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla.  I 
move  like  the  fliadow  of  mift !  Connal,  fon  of 
Colgar,  I  fee  a  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  dark 
over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green 
Erin  muft  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
ghofts."  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired, 
in  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft,  "  Stay," 
faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark-red 
friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of 
the  windy  Cromla !  What  cave  ib  thy  lonely 
houfe?  What  green-headed  hill  the  place  of  thy 
repofe  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ? 
In  the  noife  of  the  mountain-ftream  ?  When  the 
feeble  ions  of  the  wind  come  forth,  and  fcarcely 
feen,  pafs  over  the  defart  ?'* 

The 
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The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe,  in  the  midft  of 
his  founding  arnns.  He  Itruck  his  fhield  above 
Cuthullin.  The  fon  of  battle  waked.  "  Why," 
faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal 
through  my  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn 
againft  the  found ;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Speak,  Connal ;  fon  of 
Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel  is  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven !"  "  Son  of  Semo !"  replied  the  chief, 
"  the  ghoft  of  Crugal  came  from  his  cave.  The 
ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  His 
voice  was  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream. 
He  is  a  meifenger  of  death  !  He  fpeaks  of  the 
dark  and  narrow  houfe  !  Sue  for  peace,  O  chief 
of  Erin  !  or  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena." 

«'  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
*^  though  ftars  dim- twinkled  through  his  form! 
Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured 
acrofs  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form*  of  Cru- 
gal, why  did  ft  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight  ? 
Haft  thou  enquired  where  is  his  cave  ?  The  houfe 
of  that  fon  of  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that 
voice,    and  force  his   knowledge   from  CrugaK 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time  concerning  the  ftate  of  feparate  fouls.  From  Connal's 
cxpreffion,  "  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  the  form 
of  Crugal,"  and  Cuthullin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they 
both  thought  the  foul  was  material  ;  fomething  like  the 
iJ^ft/Aov  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

R  4  But 
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Butrm:ill  Is  his  knowledge,  Connal ;  he  was  here 
to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our 
hills  !  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our  fall  ?*' 
"  Ghofts  fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  wind?,,"  faid 
Connal's  voice  of  wifdom.  "  Tht-y  reft  to- 
getlicr  in  their  calves,  and  talk  of  mortal 
m;^n." 

**  Then  let  them  talk  of  rriOrtal  men  ;  of 
every  man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot 
in  their  cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran  !  If 
fall  I  mui\j  my  tomb  Ihail  rife,  air.idfl  the  fame 
of  future  times.  The  hunter  fliall  fhed  a  tear 
on  my  ftone  j  forrow  fhall  dv/ell  round  the 
high-bofomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  to 
fly  I  fear !  Fingal  has  feen  me  vidorious !  Thou 
dim  phantom  of  the  hill,  fliew  thyfclf  to  me  ! 
come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven,  fhew  me  my 
death  in  thine  hand  j  yet  I  will  not  ily,  thou 
feeble  fon  of  the  wind !  Go,  fon  of  Colgar, 
ftrike  the  fhield.  It  hangs  between  the  fpears.  ■ 
Let  my  warriors  rife  to  the  found,  in  the  midft 
of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays 
his  coming  with  the  race  of  his  flormy  ifles ; 
we  (hall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon,  and  die  in  the 
battle  of  heroes  !" 

The  found  fpreads  wide.  The  heroes  rife, 
like  the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  They 
flood   on    the   heath,    like   oaks   with   all   their 

branches 
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"branches  round  them  j  when  they  echo  to  the 
Hream  of  frort,  and  their  withered  leaves  are 
rurtling  to  the  wind  !  High  Cromla's  head  of 
clouds  is  grey.  Morning  trembles  on  the  half- 
enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  mid  fwims  flowly 
by,  and  aides  the  Ions  of  Inis-faii  ! 

"  Rise  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brow^ 
fhields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves. 
The  fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms; 
purfue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena !  Moria, 
go  toCormac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to  Swarani 
before  his  people  fink  to  che  tombj  and  filence 
ipread  over  his  ifle."  They  rofc  ruftling  like  a 
flock  of  fea-fowl,  when  the  waves  expel  them 
from  the  fhore.  Their  found  was  like  a  thou- 
fand  dreams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when,  after 
a  ftormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies,  be- 
neath the  pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  fhades  of  autumn  fly  over 
hills  of  grafs  :  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucccITive  came 
the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall 
as  the  ftag  of  Morven,  moved  (lately  before  them 
the  king.  His  Ihining  fliield  is  on  his  fide,  like 
a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When  the  world 
is  filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  Tome 
ghod  fporting  in  the  beam  !  Dimly  gleam  the 
hills  around,  and  fhevv  indiftindly  their  oaks  I 
A  biaft  from   the  troubled  ocean  removed   the 

fettled 
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fettled  mifl:.  The  Tons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge 
of  rocks  on  the  coaft ;  when  mariners,  on  fhores 
unknown,  are  trembling  at  veering  winds ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  the  king  of  Lochlin, 
"  offer  peace  to  thefe  !  Offer  the  terms  we  give 
to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down  to  our  fwords. 
When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war  j  when  virgins 
weep  on  the  field !  Tall  Morla  came,  the  Ton 
of  Swarth,  and  flately  ftrode  the  youth  along  ! 
He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief,  among  the 
lefler  heroes.  "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the 
warrior  fpoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings, 
when  nations  bow  to  his  fword.  Leave  Erin's 
flreamy  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe  and 
dog.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd,  heaving  fair  ! 
Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind  !  Give  thefe  to 
prove  the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm  j  live  then  be- 
neath our  power  1" 

«  Tell  Swaran»,  tell  that  heart  of  pride, 
Cuthullin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark 
rolling  fea;  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin. 
But  never  ihall  a  ftranger  have  the  pleafing 
fun-beam  of  my  love.  No  deer  fhall  fly  on 
Lochlin's  hills,  before  fwift-footed  Luath." 
^'  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Morla  "  wilt 
thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  The  king  whofe  fhips 
of  many  groves  could  carry  off  thine  ifle  ?  So 
little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin  to  him  who  rules 

the 
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the  flormy  waves  !'*  "  In  words  I  yield  to 
many,  Moila.  My  fword  ihall  yield  to  none. 
Erin  fh.iil  own  the  fway  of  Cormac,  while  Con- 
nal  and  Cuthullin  live  !  O  Connal,  firfl:  of 
mighty  men,  thou  hear'fb  the  words  *of  Morla, 
Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker 
of  the  fhields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal !  why 
didft  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ?  The  narrow 
houfe  fhall  receive  me,  in  the  midft  of  the  light 
of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Erin,  exalt  the 
fpear  and  bend  the  bow  :  rufh  on  the  foe  in 
darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  niglits  !" 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along  ;  as  mifl  that  is 
roUed  on  a  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent 
fun-lhine  of  heaven  !  Cuthullin  moves  before  in 
arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a  cloud  ;  when 
meteors  inclofe  him  with  fires  when  the  dark 
winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the 
voice  of  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds 
of  the  brave. 

"  Where,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong, 
«  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth  i  the  hall  of  fhells  *  is  filent.     Sad  is  the 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
drunk  in  Ihells  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the  old 
poetry,  \;\xh.th(  chief  of  Jhdlsy  -iiXi^  the  halls  of  Jh ells. 

fpoufe 
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jTpoufe  of  Crugal !  She  is  a  ftranger*  in  the  hall 
of  her  grief.  But  who  is  fhe,  that,  like  a  fun- 
beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  fcs  ?  It  is 
Degrena|,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Cru- 
gal. He?  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye 
is  red  i  her  voice  is  fhriil.  Pale,  empty  is  thy 
Crugal  now !  Flis  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill. 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft  ;  he  raifes  his  feeble 
voice  ;  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain- bee  j 
like  the  collefled  flies  of  the  eve  !  But  Degrena 
falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  j  the  fvvord  of 
Lochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  fhe  is  fallen,  the 
rifing  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O 
Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours  !" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found. 
He  rufhed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  faw 
the  death  of  his  daughter  :  He  roared  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of 
Lochlin  !  battle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing  !  As 
a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves  j  as  fire  in 
the  pines  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  lb  loud,  fo  ruin- 
ous, lb  vaft  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down, 
Cuthuliin  cut  off  heroes  like  thiftle  i  Swaran 
wafted  Erin,     Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar 

*  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before 
the  battle,  confequently  Ihe  may  with  propriety  be  called  a 
ftranger  in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 

■^  Deo-grena  figaifies  a  fun-bsam, 

of 
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of  the  bofly  fnitld  !  Morglan  lies  in  lading  reft  ! 
Ca-olc  trembles  as  he  dies !  His  white  breaft  is 
flained  with  blood  ;  his  yellow  hair  ftretched  in 
the  duft  of  his  native  land  !  He  often  had  fpread 
the  feaft  where  he  fell.  He  often  there  had  raifed. 
the  voice  of  the  harp  :  when  his  dogs  leapt 
around  for  joy  j  and  the  youths  of  the  chace  pre- 
pared the  bow ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream,  tha£ 
burfts  from  the  defart.  The  little  hills  are  rolled 
in  its  courfe ;  the  rocks  are  half-funk  by  its 
fide  !  But  Cuthullin  ftood  before  him,  like  a 
hill,  that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines  j  the  hail 
rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  ftrength, 
it  ftandsj  and  ("hades  the  filent  vale  of  Cona  !  So 
Cuthullin  lliaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  ftood  in 
the  midft  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the 
fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes  around. 
But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing,  like  fnow  in  the 
day  of  the  fun. 

*'  O  r.0Ns  of  Erin,"  fiiid  Grumal.  "  Lochlin 
conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  we  as  reeds 
againft  the  wind  r  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown 
hinds."  He  fled  like  the  ftp.g  of  Morven  j  his 
fpear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him. 
Few  fjcd  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  foul : 
they  fell  :r.  the  battle  of  lierces,  on  Lena's  echo-' 
2  ing 
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ing  heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the 
chief  of  Erin  ftood.  He  flew  a  mighty  fon  of 
Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Connal. 
*«  O  Connal,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught 
this  arm  of  death !  Though  Erin's  fons  have 
fled,  fliall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  Carril,  fon  of 
other  times,  carry  my  friends  to  that  bufliy 
hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  ftand,  like  rocks, 
and  fave  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  tlie  car  of  gems.  They 
ftretch  their  fliiclds,  like  the  darkened  moon, 
the  daughter  of  the  ftarry  flcies,  when  flie  moves, 
a  dun  circle,  thro'  heaven;  and  dreadful  change 
is  expefted  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Sronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale  behind  them  ruftied  the  foe.  Now  on  the 
rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few  fad  fons ; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rufhed, 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  ftormy  night ;  dif- 
tant,  withered,  dark  they  fland,  with  not  a  leaf  to 
ihake  in  the  gale. 

CuTHULLiN  ftood  bcfidc  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
bufhy  hair;  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran 
the  fon  of  Fithil.  <'  The  fliips,"  he  cried,  «  the 
ihips  of  the  lonely  ifles.  Fingal  comes  the  firft 
of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  (hields !  The  waves 
foam  before  his  biack  prows !    His  mafts  with 

fails 
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fails  are  like  groves  in  clouds  !"  "  Blow,"  faid 
Cuthullin,  "  blow  ye  winds  that  rufh  along  my 
ide  of  mid.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O 
kingof  refoiinding  Selma!  Thy  fails,  my  friend, 
are  to  me  the  clouds  of  the  morning;  thy  fliips 
the  light  of  heaven;  and  thou  thyfelf  a  pillar  of 
fire  that  beams  on  the  world  by  night.  O  Con- 
nal,  firft  of  men,  how  pleafing,  in  grief,  are  our 
friends!  But  the  night  is  gathering  around! 
Where  now  are  the  (hips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs  -,  here  wilh  for  the 
moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rufh  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  ftars  trem- 
ble between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide 
of  a  ftream  whofe  found  is  echoed  by  a  tree, 
fad  by  the  fide  of  a  ftream  the  chief  of  Erin  fits. 
Connal  fon  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of 
other  times.  "  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthul- 
lin," faid  the  fon  of  Scmo,  "  unhappy  is  the 
hand  of  Cuthullin,  fince  he  flew  his  friend ! 
Ferda,  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  my* 
felf!" 

"  How,  Cuthullin,   fon  of   Semo !   how  fell 

the  breaker  of  the  fhields  ?  Well  I  remember," 

faid  Connal,  "  the  fon  of  the  noble  Damman, 

Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow  of  hea- 

2  ven." 
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ven."  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a 
hundred  hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the 
fword,  and  won  the  friendfliip  of  Cuchullin.  We 
moved  to  the  chace  together  :  one  was  our  bed 
in  the  heath  ! 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  vvith  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the  fon 
of  noble  Damman.  "  Cairbar,"  faid  the  white- 
armed  Deugala,  **  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar  !"  "  Let  Cuthulliri,"  faid 
Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
bread  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart,  thou  light 
of  beauty  !"  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe  ! 

«  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cu- 
thullin  hath  pained  my  foul.  I  muH:  hear  of  his 
deafeh,  or  Lubar's  ftream  fliall  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  gholl  fliall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn 
the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
CuthuUin  or  pierce  this  heaving  breafl:."  «'  Deu- 
gala," faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  fnall  I 
ftay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?    He  is  the  friend  of  my 

♦  A  place  in  UJHer. 
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fccret  thoughts.  Shall  I  then  life  the  fword  ?'* 
She  wept  three  days  before  the  chief,  on  the 
fourth  he  faid  he  would  fight.  "  I  will  fight  my 
friend,  Deugalal  but  may  I  fall  by  his  fword! 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  alone  ?  Could  I  be- 
hold the  grave  of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  Hide  on  the  hchnets  of  fieel  ;  or  found  on 
the  flippery  fiiields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a 
fmile,  and  laid  to  the  fon  of  Damman  :  "  Thine 
arm  is  feeble,  fun- beam  of  youth  !  Thy  years 
are  nor  firong  for  Heel.  Yield  to  the  fon  of 
Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

"  The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faulter- 
ing  faid-to  me:  "  Cuthullin,  raife  thy  bofiy 
fl^ield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend. 
My  foul  is  laden  v;iih  grief:  for  I  mull  fiay  the 
chief  of  men  !"  I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fi:eeU 
The  fun-beam  of  battle  fell :  the  firfl  of  Cuthul- 
iin's  friends!  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin 
fince  the  hero  fell  ! 

**  MouRXFUL  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,'* 
faid  Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul 
back  to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other 
years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  flew 
the  friend  he  loved ;  yet  vicflory  attended  his 
ft'jel :  the  battle  was  confumed  in  his  prefence  ! 

Vol.  I.  S  Comal 
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Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an 
hundred  hills !  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand 
flreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
His  hand  ihe  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  .fair  was  fhe  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among 
women.  Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven. 
Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chace.  Her  bow- 
ftri'ijj  founded  on  the  winds.  Her  foul  was  fixed 
on  Conjal.  Ofcen  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
courfe  in  the  chace  v/as  one.  Happy  were  their 
•wordb  in  fecret.  But  Grumal  loved  the  maid, 
the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched 
her  i"ne  fteps  in  the  heath  5  the  foe  of  unhappy 
Comal  1 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mid 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
daughter  of  Conloch  met,  in  the  cave  of  Ro- 
nan«  Ir  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its 
iides  were  hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred 
Ihields  of  thongs  were  there  i  a  hundred  helms 
of  founding  fled.  "  Reft  here,"  he  faid,  "  my 
love  Galbina  :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  I 
A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow.  I  go  ;  but  I 
will  foon  return."  "  I  fear,"  fhe  faid,  '*  dark 
igrumal  my  foe  i   he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan  ' 

TwiU 
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I  will  red  among  the  arms ;    but  foon  return, 
nny  love." 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed 
her  fair  fides  with  his  armour  ;  flie  ftrode  from 
the  cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thought  it  was  his  foe. 
His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and 
darknefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow. 
The  arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  He  run 
with  wildnefs  in  his  fleps  :  he  called  the  daughter 
of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock. 
Where  art  thou,  O  my  love  ?  He  faw,  at  length, 
her  heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow 
he  threw.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ? 
He  funk  upon  her  bread  1  The  hunters  found 
the  haplefs  pair  j  he  afterwards  walked  the  hill. 
But  many  and  filent  were  his  fteps  round  the 
dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean 
came.  He  fought,  the  fl:rangers  fled.  He 
fcarched  for  death  along  the  field.  But  who 
could  flay  the  mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away 
his  dark-brown  fliield.  An  arrow  found  his 
manly  breafl:.  He  fleeps  with  his  loved  Galbina 
at  the  noife  of  the  founding  furge  !  Their  green 
tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds 
gn  the  waves  of  the  north. 
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Cuthullin,  pleafed  with  die  ftory  of  Carril,  Infifts  Avlch  that 
bard  for  more  of  his  fongs.  He  relates  the  actions  of 
Fingal  in  Lochlirj,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautifuf 
fifter  of  Swaran.  He  had  fcarce  finifhed  when  Calmar 
the  fon  of  Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firfl  battle,  came 
wounded  f-e*m  the  fieldy  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  dt- 
ligh  to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  Irifh'  atmy.  He  him- 
f;tf  propofes  to  withfland  fmgly  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  till  the  Irilh  fhould  make  good 
their  retreat.  Cuthullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  pro- 
pofal  of  Calmar,  refolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders 
Carrii  to  ca'-ry  otf  the  few  that  remained  of  the  Irifh. 
Morriir.g  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds ;  and,  the 
Iliips  of  tlie  Caledonians  appearing,  Swarari  gives  over 
the  purfiTit  of  the  Irifh,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fingal 's- 
landing.  Cuthullin  afliamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appcar 
before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  en- 
gages the  er.erny,  puts  them  to  flight ;  but  the  cominj^' 
on  of  night  makes  the  vidlory  not  decifive.  The  king, 
who  had  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandforv 
Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  conduft  in  peace 
and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  example 
of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  beft  model  for  his 
conduct ;  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  Fai- 
nafoilis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal 
had  taken  under  his  protedtion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and 
Ofcar  are  difpatched  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  night ;  Gaul  the  Con  of  Morni  defires  the  command  of 
the  army,  in  the  next  battle ;  which  Fingal  promifcs  ta 
give  him.  Some  general  reflections  of  the  poet  clofe  tlie 
third  day. 
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''  rjLEAS ANT  are  the  words  of  the  fong,** 
A  faid  Cuthullin  1  "  lovely  the  tales  of  other 
times !  They  are,  like  the  calm  dew  of  the 
morning  «n  the  hill  of  roes  j  when  the  fun  is 
faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue 
in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy  voice  I 
let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Selma  :  which  was  fung 
in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  Ihields 
was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 
"  Fingal!  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  faid  Car- 
ril,   "  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.     Lochliii 

*  The  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  conti- 
jiues;  and  Cuthullin,  Connal,  and  Carril  ftill  fit  in  tlie  ih.cs 
defcrlbed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  ftory  of  Agandecca  Is 
■'i-ntroduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made-  of  it  in 
the  courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  ia  feme  meafure,  brings 
about  the  cataftrophe. 

S  4  wa$ 
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was  confumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth 
ftrove  with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  fmiled  at 
the  fair-blooming  face  of  the  heroj  but  death 
was  in  his  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
fand  Itreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in 
wars  they  reflored  him  to  his  fnips.  His  big 
heart  fwelled  with  pride;  the  death  of  the  youth 
was  dark  in  his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fin- 
gal,  had  overcome  the  (Irength  of  the  mighty 
Starno  *.  He  fat  in  the  hall  of  his  fhells  in  Loch- 
lin's  woody  land.  He  called  the  grey-haired 
Snivan,  that  often  fung  round  the  circle-]-  of 
Loda :  when  the  (lone  of  power  heard  his  voice, 
and  battle  turned  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  I" 

*'  Go  J  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Siarno  faid, 
*'  go  to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  ta 
the  king  of  Selmaj  he  the  faired  among  his 
tho'ifands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  dauglucr,  the 
lovelieft  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  bread  of  fncw. 
Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Lee  him  come 
•with  his  braved  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 

*  Starno  was  the  f;ither  of  Swar^m  as  well  as  A^andecca. 
His  fierce  and  cruel  chara^crer  is  well  marked  in  other  poems 
concerning  the  times. 

f  This  paffage  mod  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
Lochlin,  and  theftone  of  poiver  here  mentioned  is  the  image 
one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 

fecrec 
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fecret  h.ill!"  Snlvan  came  to  Selma's  hall  :  Fair- 
haired  Fingal  attended  his  fteps.  His  kindled  foul 
flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  north.  *'  Welcome,"  fuid  the  dark-brown 
Starno,  "  welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven  : 
welcome  his  heroes  of  might,  fons  of  the  dif- 
tant  ifle  !  Three  days  within  my  halls  fhall  ye 
feaftj  three  days  purfue  my  boars  j  that  your 
fame  may  reach  the  maid  who  dwells  in  the 
fecret  hall." 

Starno  defigned  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feafl:  of  Ihells.  Fingal,  who  doubred  the  foe, 
kept  on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death 
were  afraid  :  They  fi^d  from  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
The  voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trem- 
bling harps  of  joy  were  ftrung.  Bards  fung  the 
battle  of  heroes :  They  fung  the  heaving  breaft 
of  love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there  :  the 
fweet  voice  of  refounding  Cona.  He  praifed  the 
daughter  of  Lochlin  j  and  Morven's  *  high- 
defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of  Lochlin  over- 
heard. She  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh  !  She 
came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the 
cloud  of  the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as 
light.     Her  fl:eps  were  the  mufic  of  fongs.     She 

*  All  the  North-weft  coaft  of  Scotland  probably  went  of 
old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  fignifies  a  ridge  of 
rery  high  hills. 

faw 
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faw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen 
ligh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  irt 
fecrcr :  (he  bleft  the  chief  of  refounding  Morven. 

The  third  day  v/ith  all  its  beams,  fhone 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the 
dark-browed  Scarno  i  and  Fingal,  king  of 
Ihields.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace; 
the  fpear  of  Selma  v;as  red  in  blood.  It  was  then 
the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears;  it  was  then  ^.e  came  with  her  voice  of 
Jove,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Fin- 
gali  high  defcended  chief,  trufl:  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  Bur, 
remember,  fon  of  the  ifle,  remember  Agandecca  : 
fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of 
the  windy  Morven  !" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  -,  his 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around  !  Before  the- 
halls  of  Starno  the  Tons  of  the  chace  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,'* 
he  faid,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of 
Morven  !  His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
nny  people  j  her  v/ords  have  not  been  in  vain  !" 
She  cam€  with  the  red  ^yc  of  tears.  She  camp 
i  with 
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with  loofely  flowing  locks.  Her  white  brcalt 
heaved  with  broken  fighs,  like  the  foam  of  the 
ftreamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  fide  with 
Heel.  She  fell,  like  a  wreath  ©f  fnow,  which 
Aides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan  ;  when  the  woods 
are  ftill,  and  echo  deepens  in  the  vale  !  Then 
Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefsj  his  valiant  chiefs 
took  arms.  The  gloom  of  battle  roared  j  Loch- 
lin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  fhip  he 
clofed  the  maid  of  the  foftefl:  foul.  Her  tomb 
afcends  on  Ardven  j  the  fea  roars  round  her 
narrow  dwelling. 

"  Blessed  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuthullini 
"  bleffed  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong !  Strong 
was  the  youth  of  Fingal ;  ftrong  is  his  arm  of 
age*  Lochlin  fiiall  fall  again  before  the  king  of 
echoing  Morven.  Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud, 
O  moon  !  light  his  white  fails  on  the  wave  :  And 
if  any  llrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  fits  on  that  low- 
hung  cloud  i  turn  his  dark  fhips  from  the  rock, 
thou  rider  of  the  fl;orm  1" 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  But  Cuthullin's  apoftrophe  to  this  fpirit  is 
accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether  the  hero  meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghofls  o£ 
deceafcd  warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe  times  to  rule 
the  ftorms,  and  to  tranfport  themfelves  in  a  gufl  of  wind 
from  oac  country  to  another. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the 
found  of  the  mountain -ftream  -,  when  Calmar 
afcendcd  the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned 
on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of 
battle  !  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero  !  "  Wel- 
come 1  O  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Connal,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  burfls  that 
broken  figh,  from  the  breaft  of  him  who  never 
feared  before  ?  And  never,  Connal,  will  he 
fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  fteel  !  My  foul 
brightens  in  danger  :  in  the  noife  of  arms.  I 
am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My  fathers  never 
feared.-*' 

"  CoRMAR  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  He 
fported  through  the  florms  of  waves.  His 
black  fkiff  bounded  on  ocean ;  he  travelled  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled 
the  night.  Seas  fv/ell,  and  rocks  refound. 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to 
land  :  then  blulhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He 
ruftied  again  among  the  waves  to  find  the  fon 
of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding 
bark  j  he  ftocd  with  fword  unflieathed.  When 
the  low-hung  vapour  pafied,  he  took  it  by  the 
curling  head.     He  fearched  its  dark  womb  with 

his 
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his  fteel.  The  fun  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
The  moon  and  ftars  returned !  Such  was  the 
boldnefs  of  my  race.  Calmar  is  like  his  fathers. 
Danger  flies  from  the  lifted  fword.  They  beft 
fucceed  who  dare ! 

"  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green  Erin,  retire  from 
Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colleft  the  fad  remnant 
of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal. 
I  heard  the  found  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms ! 
Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fhall 
be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if  thoufands  were  be- 
hind me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  remember  me. 
Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe.  When  Fin- 
gal fhall  have  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
flone  of  remeVnbrance,  that  future  times  may 
hear  my  fame  5  that  the  mother  of  Calmar  may 
rejoice  in  my  renown." 

«  No  :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Cuthullin,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  unequal 
fight :  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off'  the  fad  fons 
of  Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  fearch  for 
us  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  fhall 
fall^  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands  !'* 
*'  O  Fithil's  fon,  with  flying  fpeed  rufli  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is 
fallen.     Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come.     O  let 

,  him 
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him  come,  like  the  fun  in  a  ftorm,  to  lighten, 
to  reftore  the  ifle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  fons  of 
the  fea  afcend.  Calmar  ftood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  foul.  But 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  hi$ 
father's  fpear.  That  fpear  which  he  brought 
from  Lara,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was 
fad  J  the  foul  of  the  lonely  Alclctha,  waining  in 
the  forrow  of  years.  But  flowly  now  the  hero 
falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  Cuthullia 
ftands  alone  like  a  rock  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened 
fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam  -,  the  hills 
are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mift  of  the  ocean,  the 
white-failed  fhips  of  Fjngal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  marts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  ca 
the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  law  them  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  fons  of  Erin.  As 
ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through  the  hundred 
ifles  of  Iniftore ;  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfq 
returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  again  ft  the  king* 
But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and  drag- 
ging his  long  fpear  behind,  CuthulUn  funk  ia 
Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends. 
He  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to 
greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown  ! 

"  How 
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*'  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were  cheerful 
in  the  hal),  when  the  found  of  the  fliells  arofe ! 
No  more  jfhall  I  find  their  fteps  in  the  heath. 
No  more  fhall  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chace* 
Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
were  my  friends  !  O  fpirits  of  the  laoely  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath  !  Speak  to  him 
on  the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tura's 
cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  Ihall  lie 
unknown.  No  bard  fliall  hear  of  me.  No  grey 
ftone  Ihall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela  !  departed  is  my  fame." 
Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin,  when  he  funk 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla  ! 

FiNGAL,  tall  in  his  (hip,  ftretched  his  bright 
Jance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the 
lleel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fet- 
ting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller 
is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  ia 
heaven. 

«  The  battle  is  part:,"  faid  the  king.  «  I 
behold  the  b^ootl  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the 
heath  of  Lena  I  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla! 
The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  ftrength  :  the 
fon  of  Semo  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my 
fons,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal.  Afcend  that 
hill  on  the  fhorej   call  the  children  of  the  foe. 

Call 
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Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief 
of  other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your 
father,  when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his 
flrength.  I  wait  for  the  mighty  liranger.  I 
wait  on  Lena's  fhore  for  Swaran.  Let  him  come 
with  all  his  race  i  ftrong  in  battle  are  the  friends 
of  the  dead  !" 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along  : 
Dark  Fillan  rufhed  like  the  fhade  of  autumn. 
On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  fons 
of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As  the 
roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  fnows ;  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fud- 
den  came  down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king 
in  their  front  appears,  in  the  difmal  pride  of  his 
arms  !  Wrath  burns  on  his  dark-brov/n  face  :  his 
eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  be- 
held the  fon  of  Starno :  he  remembered  Agan- 
decca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth  had 
mourned  his  white-bofomed  Hfter.  He  fent 
Ullin  of  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feaft  of  fhells  ; 
For  pleafant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  me- 
mory of  the  firfl:  of  his  loves  I 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  "  O  thou  that  dwelleft  afar,  fur- 
rounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves  !  come  to 
the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft. 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
6  the 
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the  echoing  Ihields."  <*  To-day,"  faid  Star- 
no's  wrathful  fon,  "  we  break  the  echoing 
iiiields :  to-morrow  my  feaft  fhall  be  fpread ; 
but  Fingal  fliall  lie  on  earth."  "  To-morrow 
let  his  feaft  be  fpread,"  faid  Fingal  with  a  fmile. 
*'  To-day,  O  my  fons!  we  lliall  break  the 
echoing  {hiclds,  Ofliin,  ttand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus, 
bend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan,  thy 
iance  through  heaven.  Lift  your  Ihields,  like 
the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  fpears  the  meteors 
of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame. 
£qual  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven  j  as  tha 
ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fuc- 
cefiive  over  heaven  j  as  the  dark  ocean  aflfails 
the  fhore  of  the  dcfart :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo 
terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
the  hills  :  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts 
ihriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal 
rufned  on  in  his  ftrcngth,  terrible  as  the  fpirit 
of  Trenmorj  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes 
to  Morven,  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride. 
The  oaks  refound  on  their  mountains,  and  the 
rocks   fall  down    before  him.     Dimly  feen,    as 

Vol.  I.  T  ii^hteas 
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lightens  the  night,  he  urides  largely  from  hill 
to  hill.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father, 
when  he  whirled  the  gleam  of  his  fword.  He 
remembers  the  battles  of  his  youth.  The  field 
is  wafted  in  his  courfe  ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is 
the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ru(hed  forward  with 
feet  of  wind.  Fillan  like  the  mift  of  the  hill. 
Oflian,  like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in 
the  firength  of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  my  arm  !  difmal  the  gleam  of  my  fword  I 
My  locks  were  not  then  fo  grey;  nor  trembled 
my  hands  with  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofed  in 
darknefs  ;  my  feet  failed  not  in  the  race  ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people? 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  wh-n  Fingal, 
burning  in  his  wrath,  confumed  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  ?  groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
hill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  flaring 
like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene 
on  Lena.  We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp, 
at  Lubar's  gentle  ftream.  Fingal  himfelf  was 
next  to  the  foe.  He  lillened  to  the  tales  of  his 
bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his 
fhield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat.  Tl.c  wind 
whiftled  through  his  locks  j  his  thoughts  are  of 
X  the 
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the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bend- 
ing fpear,  my  young,  my  valiant  Ofcar  ftood* 
He'  admired  the  king  of  Morven  :  his  deeds 
were  fwelling  in  his  foul ! 

"  Son  of  my  fon/'  begun  the  king,  "  O 
Ofcar,  pride  of  youth!  I  faw  t!  e  (hining  of  thy 
fword.  I  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  fame 
of  our  fathers;  be  thou  Vv^hat  they  have  been. 
When  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  father  of  heroes  !  They  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  fong  of 
bardsi  O  Ofcar!  bend  the  (Irong  in  arm:  but 
fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftream  of  many 
tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the 
gale,  that  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  aHc 
thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch  Trathal 
was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 
the  fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  refied  be- 
hind the  lightning  of  my  lleel. 

"  Oscar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when 
lovely  Fainafollis  came  :  that  fun  beam  !  that 
mild  light  of  love  1  the  daughter  of  *  Craca's 
king!    I  then  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  eaf*y  to  determine.  The  mofl  probable  opi- 
nion is,  that  it  was  one  of  tiic  Shetlaiul  ifles.  There  is  a 
ftory  concerning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  fu'th 
book. 

T  a  few 
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few  were  in  my  train.  A  white-lailed  boat  ap- 
peared far  ofFi  we  faw  it  like  a  mifl-,  that  rode 
on  ocean's  wind.  It  foon  approached.  We  faw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breall  heaved  with  fighs. 
The  wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  liair  :  her  rofy 
cheek  had  tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty/'  calm 
I  faid,  "  what  figh  is  in  thy  breaft  ?  Can  I, 
young  as  1  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the 
fea  ?  My  fv/ord  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but 
dauntlefs  is  my  heart." 

"  To  .hee  I  fly"  with  fighs  fhe  faid,  "  O 
prince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
the  generous  lliells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand  I 
The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  ifle  owned  me  the 
funbeam  of  his  race.  Cromala's  hills  have  heard 
the  fighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Fainafollis  !  Sora's 
chief  beheld  me  fairj  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  fvvord  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  th« 
warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  j  and  tem- 
pers are  in  his  foul.  I  iliun  him,  on  the  roar- 
ing fca  ;  but  Sora's  chief  purfues." 

"  Rest  thou,"  I  faid,  "  behind  my  fhield  ; 
refl"  in  peace,  thou  beaiii  of  light !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  v/ill  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his 
iuul.  In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  fea  1  But  Fingal  never  flies. 
Where  tlie  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
il<;rm  of  fpears.'*  I  faw  the  tears  upon  her 
2         .  cheek. 
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cheek.  I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a 
dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  fhip  of  fiormy 
Borbar.  His  mads  high-bended  over  the  fea 
behind  their  fheets  of  fnow.  White  roll  the 
v/aters  on  either  fide.  The  Rrength  of  ocean 
founds.  "  Come  thou,"  I  faid,  "  from  the 
roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  (lorm  !  Partake 
the  feaft  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  houfe  of 
ilrangers." 

The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  fide.  He 
drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  "  Unerring  is  thy 
hand,"  I  faid,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe  !"  We 
fought,  nor  weak  the  ftrife  of  death  !  He  funk 
beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs 
of  ftonc ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youth  !  Such 
have  I  been  in  m^y  youth,  O  Ofcar  1  be  thou 
like  the  age  of  Fingal,  Never  fearch  thou  for 
battles  nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes. 

"  F11.LAN  qnd  Ofcar  of  the  dark- brown 
hair!  ye,  that  are  fwift  in  the  race!  fly  over 
the  heath  in  my  prefence.  View  the  fons  of 
Lochlin.  Far  off  1  hear  the  noife  of  their  feer, 
like  diftant  founds  in  woods.  Go:  that  they 
may  not  fly  from  my  fword,  along  the  v/aves  of 
the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie 
here  on  the  dark  bed  of  deatli.  The  children  (M 
war  are  low  i  the  Tons  of  echoing  Croniia" 

T  3  Tm 
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The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds  :  two 
dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghoftsj  when 
air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten  hap- 
leJs  men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  flood  like  a  rock  in  night.  His  fpear 
is  glittering  to  the  ftars  ;  his  voice  like  many 
llreams. 

*'  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  fliells !  let  the  bards  of  many  fongs 
footh  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  Fingal,  fheath  thou 
thy  fword  of  death  i  and  let  thy  people  fight. 
V/e  wither  away  winhout  our  fame  j  our  king  is 
the  only  breaker  of  fhields  1  When  morning 
rifes  on  our  hills,  behold,  at  a  diftance,  our 
deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's 
fon  J  that  bards  may  fing  of  me.  Such  was  the 
cuftom  heretofore  of  Fi-'igal's  noble  race.  Such 
was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles 
of  the  fpear." 

"  O  SON  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I 
glory  in  thy  fame.     Fight  j    but  my  fpear  fliall 

*  GfUil,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  dir- 
puted  long  the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  himfelf.  They 
were  reduced  at  lafl;  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  ene- 
my, turned  Tingal's  beft  friend  and  greateft  hero.  His  cha- 
ra«!ter  is  fomething  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ;  a  hero  of 
move  ftrength  than  conduit  in  battle.  Ke  was  very  fend  of 
military  fame,  and  hi.  re  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  him- 
felf. The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his 
return  may  ht  the  more  magnificent. 

be 
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be  near,  to  aid  thee  in  the  midfl  of  danger. 
Raife,  raife  the  voice,  ye  fons  of  fong!  and  lull 
me  into  reft.  Here  will  Fingal  lie,  amidft  the 
wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandccca,  art 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land  s  if  thou 
fittcll:  on  a  blaft  of  wind,  among  the  high- 
Ihrowded  mafts  of  Lochlin  ;  come  to  my 
dreams  *,  my  fair  one.  Shew  thy  bright  face  to 
my  foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they 
fung  J  of  Fingai's  noble  race  :  And  fometimes, 
on  the  lovely  found,  was  heard  the  name  of 
CITiun.  I  often  fought,  and  often  won,  in 
battles  of  the  fpear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and 
forlorn  I  walk  with  little  men  I  O  Fingal,  with 
thy  race  of  war  I  now  behold  thee  not  !  The 
wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty 
king  of  Morven !  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king 
of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Con  a  ! 

*  The  poet  prepares  U3  for  the  di-cam  cf  Fmg:J  in  ilie 
next  book. 
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ARGUMENT    to    Book  IV. 

The  ai^ion  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  Oflian 
takes  that  opporcunity  to  relate  his  own  aftions  at  the 
lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtihip  of  Evirailin,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Qfcar,  and  had  died  fome  time  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Finga)  into  Ireland.  Ker  ghoft  appears  to 
him,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  eii^my,  was  en- 
giged  with  an  advanced  party,  and  almotl  overpowered. 
(jLiian  relieves  his  fon ;  and  an  alai-m  is  given  to  Fingal 
of  tlie  approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his  ar- 
my together,  and,  as  he  had  promifed  the  preceding 
night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni, 
while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to  behave  gal- 
lantly and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence 
he  could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the 
poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  aftions.  But  when  Ofcar,  in 
conjundion  wi''h  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul, 
who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was  on  the  point 
of  retreating  in  the  other,  Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  bard  to 
encourage  him  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwithftanding  Swa- 
ran prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give 
way.  Fingal,  defcending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again: 
Swaran  defiits  from  the  purfuit,  polfelfes  himfelf  of  a  ri- 
fmg  ground,  reftores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the  approach 
of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives 
the  necelTary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  Cuthullin, 
who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had 
retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  v/hich  overlooked  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  fliw  Fingal  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He, 
being  hindered  by  Ccnnal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was 
himfelf  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidory^ 
fends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fucceft. 
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WH  O  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  hill, 
like  the  bow  of  the  fhowery  Lena  ?  It  is 
the  maid  of  the  voice  of  love  !  The  white-armed 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  Often  haft  thou  heard  my 
fong  J  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft 
thou  come  to  the  wars  of  thy  people  ?    to  hear 

*  Fingal  being  afieep,  and  the  adllon  lufpended  by  night, 
the  poet  introduces  the  llory  of  his  courtfliip  of  EviraUin  ihe 
daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceilary  to  clear  up 
feveral  paflages  that  follow  in  the  poem  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  naturally  brings  on  the  adion  of  the  book,  which  may" 
be  fuppofed  to  begin  about  the  middle  cf  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of 
Ofllan's  other  compofitions,  is  addreffed  to  the  beautiful 
Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Sjie  appears  to  have  been 
in  love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  af^e^.^ed  tlie  company  of  the 
father  after  the  death  cf  the  fon. 

the 
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the  aflions  of  Ofcar  ?  When  fnall  I  ceafe  to 
iTiourn,  by  the  flreams  of  relbunding  Cona  ? 
My  years  have  pafied  away  in  battle.  My  age 
is  darkened  with  grief  ! 

*^  Daughter,  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was 
not  fo  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  fo  dark 
and  forlorn,  when  Ev?-a!Iin  loved  me  !  Everalljn 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Branno  I  A  thoufand  herpes  fought 
the  maid,  Ihe  refufed  her  love  eo  a  thoufand. 
The  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed  :  for  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Offian  !  I  went,  in  fuit  of  the 
maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge.  Twelve  of  my 
people  were  there,  the  fons  of  dreamy  Morven ! 
"Wccame  to  Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers !  Bran- 
no  of  the  founding  mail !  "  From  whence^" 
he  faid,  "  are  the  a:.'is  of  ft  eel  ?  Not  eafy  to 
win  is  the  maid,  who  has  denied  the  blue-eyed 
fons  of  Erin  !  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  ion  of  Fin- 
gal  I  Happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee  !  Tho* 
twelve  daughters  of  beauty  v/ere  mine,  thine 
were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  1" 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
breads.  We  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno.  "  Above 
us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  flately  Cor- 
mac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The 
heath    flamed    wide    with    their    arms.     There 
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Colla;  there  Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty 
Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freflal  the  vi6torioU3 
flood ;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds :  Dala  the 
battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The  fword 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  here !  Eight  were  the  heroes  of 
OfiTian.  Ullin  ftormy  fon  of  war.  Mullo  of  the 
generous  deeds.  The  noble,  the  graceful  Sce- 
lacha.  Oglan>  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful,  Du- 
mariccan's  brows  of  death  !  And  why  fhould 
Ogar  be  the  laRj  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Ardven  ?'* 

"  Ogar  met  Dala  the  (Irong,  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was, 
like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dag- 
ger is  remembered  by  Ogar ;  the  weapon  which 
he  loved.  Nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dala'3 
fide.  The  ftormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I 
broke  on  Cormac's  fhield  :  three  times  he  broke 
his  fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I  cut 
his  head  away^  Five  times  1  lliook  it  by  the 
lock.  The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever 
would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I 
ftrove  in  battle;  that  blind,  forfaken,  and  for- 
lorn I  now  Ihould  pafs  the  night;  firm  ought 
his  mail  to  have  bee.n  j  unmatched  his  arm  in 
war  !'* 
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On  *  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  the  voice  of  mufic 
died  away.  The  unconftant  blaft  blew  hard. 
The  high  oak  fhook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Eve- 
rallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  the  light 
of  beauty  fhe  came.  Her  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears.  She  flood  on  a  cloud  before  my  fight> 
and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice  !  "  Rife,  OlTianj 
rife,  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  prince  of  men. 
Near  the  red  oak  of  Luba's  dream,  he  fights 
with  Lochlin's  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud 
again.  I  covered  me  with  Heel.  My  fpear  fup- 
ported  myfleps;  my  rattling  armour  rung,  t 
hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of 
heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thunder  Lochlin 
heard.     They  fled  ;  my  fon  purfuecf." 

"  I  CALLED  him  like  a  diftant  ftream.  Ofcar 
return  over  Lena.  "  No  further  purfue  the 
foe,"  I  faid,  "  though  Offian  is  behind  thee." 
He  came  j  and  pleafant  to  my  ear  was  Ofcar's 
founding  fteel.  "  Why  didft  thou  ftop  my 
hand,"  he  faid,  "  till  death  had  covered  all  ? 
For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  ftream  they  met 

*  Tlie  poet  returns  to  his  fubjeft.  If  one  could  fix  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  happened, 
•from  the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I  Ihould  be  tempted  to  place 
it  in  autumn.  The  trees  ihed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are 
variable,  boch  which  circumftances  agree  with  that  feafon  of 
the  year. 

thy 
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thy  fon  and  Fillan !  They  watched  the  terrors 
of  the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered  fome. 
But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over 
the  white  fands  of  Mora,  lb  dark  advance  the 
fons  of  Lochlin,  over  Lena's  ruftling  heath! 
The  ghofts  of  night  flirick  afar:  I  have  fcen 
the  meteors  of  death.  Let  nne  awake  the  king 
of  Morven,  he  that  frailes  in  danger!  He  that 
is  like  the  fun  of  heaven,  rifing  in  a  ftorm  !" 

FiNGAL  had  ftarred  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  Ihield  -,  the  dark-brown  fhield  of 
his  fathers;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  Vvar. 
The  hero  had  feen,  in  his  reft,  the  mournful 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean.  She  flowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mift  of  Cromla, 
Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  ofcen 
raifed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  :  her  robe 
which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  flie  raifed 
her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
filent  eyes !  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of 
Starno  ?"  faid  Fingal,  with  a  figh  j  "  why  is 
thy  face  fo  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  ?'* 
She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left  • 
him  in  the  midft  of  the  night.  She  mourned 
the  fons  of  her  people,  that  were  to  fail  by  the 
hand  of  Fingal, 

Th« 
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The  hero  darted  from  reft.  Still  he  beheld 
her  in  his  foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  ap- 
proached. The  king  faw  the  grey  (hield  on  his 
fide ;  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  waters  of  Ullin.  "  What  do  the  foes 
in  their  fear?"  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven  3 
*«  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  battle  of  fteel  ?  But  why  (hould  Fingal  alk  ? 
I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath  :  O  Ofcar,  awake  our  friends  !** 

The  king  ftood  by  the  ftoneof  Lubar.  Thrice 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  fhook 
on  all  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-ftreams,  that  burft,  and  roar,  and 
foam  !  like  the  clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tempeft 
on  the  blue  face  of  the  fky  !  fo  met  the  fons  of 
the  defart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Finga). 
Pleafant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to 
the  warriors  of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them 
to  battles  often  returned  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
foe! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  chil- 
dren of  echoing  Selma  !  Come  to  the  death  of 
thoufands.  Gomhal's  fon  will  fee  the  fight.  My 
fword  fhall  v/ave  on  the  hill  the  defence  of  my 
people   in   war.      But  never  may  you  need  it, 

warriors ; 
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warriors  :  wliile  the  fon  of  Morni  fights,  the 
chief  of  mighty  men  !  He  fhall  lead  my  battle  ; 
that  his  fame  may  rife  in  fong  !  O  ye  ghofts  of 
heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  ilorm  of  Cromla  ! 
receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bear 
them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena 
carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may  come  to 
my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  reft  1 
Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair  !  fair 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  ftecl  !  advance  with  va- 
lour to  the  fight.  Behold  the  fon  of  Morni  ! 
Let  your  fwords  be  like  his  in  ftrife  :  behold  the 
deeds  of  his  hands.  Prote6b  the  friends  of  your 
father.  Remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  chil- 
dren, I  will  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye  fhould 
fall  in  Erin.  Soon  fhall  our  cold,  pale  ghofts 
meet  in  a  cloud  on  Cona's  eddying  winds !" 

Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  tl^  red  lightning  of  heaven ;  flyino- 
weftward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of 
Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour; two  fpears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey 
hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on 
the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame, 
to  bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on 
Cromla's  fide  he  far,  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
fword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Vol.  L  U  Joy 
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Joy  rifes  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  eye  (lieds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of 
fire  in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke 
to  OfTian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  fleel !  my 
father,  hear  thy  Ton  !  Retire  with  Morven's 
mighty  chief.  Give  me  the  fame  of  OfTian.  If 
here  I  fall  :  O  chief,  remember  that  breaft  of 
fnow,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the 
white-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar !  For,  with 
red  cheek  from  the  rock,  bending  over  the 
llream,  her  foft  hair  flies  about  her  bofom,  as 
fhe  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on 
my  hills,  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of  the  wind; 
tell  her,  that  in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely 
maid  of  Tofcar."  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my 
tomb.  I  will  not  yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  firfl 
and  bloodieft  in  the  ftrife,  my  arm  fhall  teach 
thee  how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to 
place  this  fword,  this  bow,  the  horn  of  my  deer, 
within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  whofe  mark 
is  one  grey  ftone  !  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave 
to  the  care  of  my  fon.  Evirallin  is  no  more,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Such  v/ere  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud 
voice  came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on 
high  the  fword  of  his  father.  We  rufhed  to 
death  and  wounds.     As  waves,  white  bubbling 

over 
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over  the  deep,  come  fwelling,  roaring  on  j  as 
rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves :  fo  foes  at- 
tacked and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
fteel  with  fteel.  Shields  found,  and  warriors  fall. 
As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  red  fon  of  the 
furnace,  fo  rofe,  fo  rung  their  fwords  ! 

Gaul  ruilied  on,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ard- 
ven.  The  deftruclion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword* 
Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in  the 
echoing  heath  of  Gormal  !  How  can  I  give  to 
the  fong  the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword 
rofe  high,  and  fiamed  in  the  ilrife  of  blood. 
Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  bed,  my  greatefl 
fon  !  1  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his 
fword  flamed  over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain 
through  Lena's  heath.  We  purfued  and  flew. 
As  fl:ones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock  j  as 
axes  in  echoing  woods;  as  thunder  rolls  from 
hill  to  hill,  in  difmal  broken  peals  ;  fo  blow 
fucceeded  to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the 
hand  of  Ofcar  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the 
flrength  of  the  tide  of  Iniflore,  The  king  half- 
rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  fight.  He  half-aflumed 
•the  fpear.  "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard," 
begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Remind  the 
mighty  Gaul  of  war.  Remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Sui^port  the  yielding  fight  with  fong; 
U  2  for 
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for  fong  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
ftep  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 
"  Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds  !  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe  i  let  no  white  fail  bound  round  dark 
Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at  night  j  lift  thy 
ihield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief 
of  generous  fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy  1" 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.  He  cleft  the  fhield  of  Gaul  in 
twain.     The  fons  of  Selma  fled. 

FiNGAL  at  once  arofe  in  arms.  Thrice  he 
reared  his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  anfwered 
around.  The  fons  of  the  defart  flood  fl:ill. 
They  bent  their  blufhing  faces  to  earth,  afliamed 
at  the  prefence  of  the  king.  He  came,  like  a 
cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  when  flow 
it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expe6t  the  fhower. 
Silence  attends  its  flow  progrefs  aloft  i  but  the 
tempefl:  is  foon  to  arife.     Swaran  beheld  the  ter- 

*  The  cnftom  of  encouraging  men  In  battle  with  extem- 
pore rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  almoft  to  our  own 
times.  Several  of  thefe  war  fongs  are  extant,  but  the  moft 
of  them  are  only  a  group  of  epithets,  without  either  beauty 
or  harmony,  utterly  dellitute  of  poetical  merit. 
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rible  king  of  Morven.  He  flopped  in  the  midrt: 
of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear, 
rolling  his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he 
ieemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which 
had  its  branches  blafled  of  old  by  the  lightning 
of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the  ftream  :  the  grey 
mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind  :  fo  flood  the  king. 
Then  flovvly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of 
Lena.  His  thoufands  pour  around  the  hero. 
Darknefb  gathers  on  the  hill ! 

FiNGAL,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  in 
the  midft  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather 
around  him.  He  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  "  Raife  my  ftandards  on  high;  fpread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hills !  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of 
the  roaring  ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  !  attend  to 
the  words  of  his  power!  Gaul  ftrongeft  arm  of 
death!  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights!  Connal, 
fon  of  the  blue  fliields  of  Sora !  Dermid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair !  Oflian  king  of  many  fongs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm !"  We  reared  the  fun- 
beam  *  of  battles    the  flandard  of  the  king  I 

*  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diftinguifted  by  the  name  o?/un- 
htam  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being 
lludded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  expreifed,  in  old 
cofnpofitiori}  by  lifting  of  the 'fun-beam, 
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Each  hero  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew 
on  the  wind.  It  was  ftudded  with  gold  above, 
as  the  blue  wide  Ihcll  of  the  nightly  fl^:y.  Each 
hero  had  his  ftandard  too ;  and  each  his  gloomy 
men ! 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fhells, 
"  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena !  They  (land 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill  j  or  an  half  con- 
fumed  grove  of  oaks ;  when  we  fee  the  fky 
through  its  branches,  and  the  meteor  palTing 
behind  1  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends  of 
Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo 
high :  Nor  let  a  fon  of  the  echoing  groves, 
bound  on  the  waves  of  Iniflore  !" 

"  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  "  be  the  feven  chiefs, 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's 
dark  king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of 
Ofiian's  fon."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Inifcon,'* 
faid  Connal,  "heart  of  fteel!"  "Or  Mudan's 
chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dermid,  "  fhall 
fleep  on  clay- cold  earth."  "  My  choice, 
though  now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's 
battling  kingj  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win 
the  hero's  dark-brown  Ihield."  "  Bleft  and  vic- 
torious be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  mildeft 
look.  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou 
art  the  choice  of  Fingal !" 

Now,    like  an  hundred  different  winds,  that 
pour  through  many  vales  j   divided,    dark   the 

fons 
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fons  of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed 
around !  "  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  when 
we  clofed  in  the  flrife  of  arms !  O  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar !  bloody  were  our  hands !  The 
gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  the  banks  of 
the  roaring  Cona !  Our  arms  were  vi6lorious  on 
Lena  :  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife !  Befide 
the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O 
maid  1  thy  white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the 
down  of  the  fwan  when  flow  fhe  fwims  on  the 
lake,  and  fidelong  winds  blow  on  her  ruffled 
wing.  Thou  hafl;  feen  the  fun  retire,  red  and 
flow  behind  his  cloud:  night  gathering  round  on 
the  mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blaft  roared 
in  the  narrow  vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats 
hard:  thunder  rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances 
on  the  rocks  !  Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire!  The 
ftrength  of  the  mountain-ftreams  comes  roaring 
down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle, 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow !  Why,  daughter  of 
Tofcar,  why  that  tear?  The  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  caufe  to  weep  !  The  people  of  their  coun- 
try fell.  Bloody  were  the  blue  fwords  of  the 
race  of  my  heroes !  But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and 
blind :  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes. 
Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  thy  tears.  I  have 
feen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends !" 

U4  It 
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It  was  then,  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell,  to 
his  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dufl. 
He  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king:  "  And  is  it 
by  me  thou  haft  fallen,"  faid  the  Ion  of  Com- 
hal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  !  I  have  {t;en 
thy  tears  for  the  maid  cf  my  love  in  the  halls 
of  the  bloody  Starno  1  Thou  haft  been  the  foe 
of  the  foes  of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by 
my  hand  ?  Raife,  UUin,  raife  the  grave  of 
Mathonj  and  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's 
fong.  Dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou 
darkly-dwelling  maid  of  Ardven  !" 

CuTHULLiN,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla, 
heard  the  noife  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called 
to  Connal  chief  of  fwordsj  to  Carril  of  other 
times.  The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice. 
They  took  their  pointed  fpears.  They  came, 
and  faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crowded 
"waves :  when  the  dark  wind  blows  from  the 
deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy 
vale  !  Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  fight.  Dark- 
nefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  his  fathers :  his  red  rolling  eyes  on 
the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  battle. 
He  thrice  was  ftopt  by  Connal.  "  Chief  of  the 
ifle  of  mift,"  he  faid,  "  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe. 
Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  kings  himfelf 
is  like  the  ftorm  1" 

"  Then-j 
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"  Then,  Carrll,  go,"  replied  the  chief, 
"  go,  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
lin  falls  away  like  a  dream  after  rain:  when  the 
noife  of  the  battle  is  pad.  Then  be  thy  voice 
fweet  in  his  ear  to  praife  the  king  of  Selma  1 
Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is 
not  worthy  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers !  Come, 
O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla !  ye  fouls  of 
chiefs  that  are  no  more !  be  near  the  fteps  of 
Cuthullin;  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  grief. 
Never  more  Ihall  I  be  renowned,  among  the 
mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  a  beam  that  has 
ihone  i  a  mift  that  has  fled  away :  when  the  blaft 
of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  fliaggy 
fide  of  the  hill :  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more : 
departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind;  till  my  footfteps  ceafc  to  be 
feen.  And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame:  vanquifhed,  I  will  never 
return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  my  foul!'* 
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Cuthullin  and  ConnaJ  ftliJ  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  ar.d 
Svvaran  meet ;  the  combat  is  delcribed.  S-.varan  is  over- 
come, bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the  care 
of  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Momi ;  Ftngal,  his  younger 
fons,  and  Ofcar,  Rill  purfue  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of 
Orla  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with  the  death 
of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  difcontinued  ;  and  calling 
his  fons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngeR 
of  them,  was  flain.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the 
ftory  of  Lamdarg  and  Gelchoifa,  and  returns  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been 
fent  by  Cuthullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  vidory, 
comes  in  the  mean  time  to  Oflian.  The  converfation  of 
the  two  poets  clofes  the  aftion  of  the  fourth  day. 
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ON  Cromla's  refounding  fide,  Connal  fpokc 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that 
gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the 
mighty  in  fight.  Renowned  art  thou,  O  war- 
rior !  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Oftea 
has  Bragela  met,  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy : 
often  has  fiie  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the 
midft  of  the  valiant;  when  his  fword  was  red 
with  Daughter ;  when  his  foes  were  filent  in  the 
fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were  thy 
bards,  when  thy  deeds  arofe  in  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves, 
below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like 
the  ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cromla ;  when  the  branchy  forefta  of  night  are 

torn 
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torn  from  all  their  rocks  I  Happy  are  thy  people, 
O  Fingal  !  thine  arm  fhall  finifii  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers  :  the  wifeft  in 
the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeakeft,  and  thy 
thoufands  obey  :  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal ! 
king  of  refounding  Selma  !  Who  is  that  fo  dark 
and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  courfe? 
who  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  it  is  the 
llorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits  meet 
far  diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of 
waves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill. 
He  fees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's 
fliore  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the 
heroes  met,  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of 
arms !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  ham- 
mers of  the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of 
the  kings  j  dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their 
dark-brown  fhields  are  cleft  in  twain.  Their 
fteel  flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  They 
fling  their  weapons  down.  Each  ruflies  to  his 
hero's  grafp  :  Their  finewy  arms  bend  round 
each  other  :  they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and 
ftrain  and  fl:retch  their  large  fpreading  limbs 
below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  flrength 
arofe,  they  iliook  the  hill  with  their  heels. 
4  Rocks 
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Rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on  highj  the 
green-headed  biilhes  are  overturned.  At  length 
the  ftrength  of  Swaran  fell :  the  king  of  the 
groves  is  bound.  Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona; 
but  Cona  I  behold  no  more  !  thus  have  I  {een 
two  dark  hills,  removed  from  their  place,  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  burfting  ftream.  They  turn 
from  fide  to  fide  in  their  fall  i  their  tall  oaks 
meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they  tumble 
together  with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The 
ftreams  are  turned  by  their  fide.  The  red  ruin 
is  feen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  diftant  Morven,"  laid  Fingal : 
"  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  !  He  is  ftrong  as 
his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firft: 
of  my  heroes;  Offian  king  of  fongs,  attend.  He 
is  the  friend  of  Agandcccaj  raife  to  joy  his  grief. 
But,  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the 
race  !  purfue  Lochlin  over  Lena ;  that  no  vefitl 
may  hereafter  bound,  on  the  dark-rolling  waves 
oflniftore!" 

They  flew  fudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He 
flovvly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when 
the  fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  filent  and  dark  ! 
His  fword  is  before  him  as  a  fun-beam;  terrible 
as  the  ftreaming  meteor  of  night.  He  came 
toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin.     He  fpoke   to  the 

fon 
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fon  of  the  wave.  "  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and 
fad,  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He  can- 
not bound  over  its  courfe  :  How  ftately  is  the 
chief!  His  bofTy  fhield  is  on  his  fide  J  his  fpear, 
like  the  tree  of  the  defart !  Youth  of  the  dark- 
red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ?" 

«  I  AM  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  ftrong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeeping  at 
home.  Orla  fliall  never  return  1"  "  Or  fights 
or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds  ?  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence  : 
my  friends  are  renov/ned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  feaft  of  my 
fiiells  :  purfue  the  deer  of  my  defart :  be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal.'*  "  No :"  faid  the  hero, 
"  I  afiift  the  feeble.  My  ftrength  is  with  the 
weak  in  arms.  My  fvvord  has  been  always  un- 
tnatched,  O  warrior !  let  the  king  of  Morven 
yield!"  "  I  never  yielded,  Orla!  Fingal  never 
yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy 
foe.     Many  are  my  heroes !" 

"  Does  then  the  king  refufe  the  fight  ?'*  faid 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  fhield.  "  Fingal  is  a 
matcti  for  Orla:  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race  1" 
"  Bur,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  fliall  fall  j  as  one 
time  the  warrior  muft  diej  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
midd  :  let  it  be  the  greatefc  on  Lena.  Send, 
over  the  dark- blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to 
7  the 
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the  fpoufe  of  his  love;  that  flie  may  fhew  it  to 
her  Ton,  widi  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 
"  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal, 
**  why  doll:  thou  awaken  my  tears?  One  day 
the  warriors  mufh  die,  and  the  children  fee  their 
ufclers  arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla  !  thy  tomb 
lliall  rife.  Thy  v/hite-bcfomed  fpoufe  flialiweep 
over  thy  fwoicl." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble 
v/as  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  de- 
fcended,  and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell 
end  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  flream.  "  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the 
hero,  *^  lift  thy  fword  and  pierce  my  breail. 
"Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have 
left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale  fhall  come  to 
my  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreamy  Lota ; 
when  fhe  is  alone  in  the  woods  and  the  ruftiing 
blaft  in  the  leaves!" 

"  Noi"  faid  tke  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota 
let  her  fee  thee,  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  grey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age.  Let  him  hear  the  found  of  thy 
voice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands!'*  "  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal;" 
faid   the   youth   of  the   dreamy   Lota.      **  On 

Yql.  I.  X  Lena's 
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Lena's  heath  I  mufl:  die  :  foreign  bards  fhall  talk 
of  me.  My  broad  belc  covers  my  wound  of 
death.     I  give  it  to  the  v;ind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bent  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs. 
«'  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Llere  let  the  dark-haired  hero 
red,  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  reft  in  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found 
of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home; 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful 
dogs  howl  on  his  hills;  his  boars,  which  he  iifed. 
to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle! 
the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt 
the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the 
king  of  Morvenl  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to 
fend  the  night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar, 
and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where, 
Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon  of  fame  ?  H^.ou 
art  not  wont  to  be  the  laft  to  anfwer  thy  fa- 
ther's voice !" 

"  Ryno,"  faid  Ullin  firft  of  bards,  "  is  v.iih 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trarlial 
kin"-  of  fliields ;  with  Trenmor  of  mighty  deeds. 
The  youth  is  low,  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on. 
Lena's  heath!"  "  Fell  the  fwifceft  in  the  race,", 
faid   the   king,    "  the   firft  to   bend   the  bow  ?. 

Tho4 
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Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me  ?  why  did 
young  Ryno  fall  ?  Buc  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena, 
Fingal  fhall  fcon  behold  thee.  Soon  fliall  my 
voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe 
to  be  fecn.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's 
name.  The  ftones  will  talk  of  me.  Bur, 
Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed  !  thou  haft  not  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno; 
tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewel, 
thou  firft  in  every  field  !  No  more  fliaH  I  direft 
thy  dart]  Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair  !  I  behold 
thee  not.  Farewel."  The  tear  is  on  the  cheek 
of  the  king,  for  terrible  was  his  foa  in  war. 
His  fon  !  that  was  lii\.e  a  beam  of  fire  by  night 
on  a  hill ;  when  the  forefts  fink  down  in  its 
courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  found! 
But  the  winds  drive  it  beyond  the  fteep.  It  finkj 
from  fight,  and  darknefs  prevails. 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb," 
begun  the  king  of  generous  fiiells?  *' four  ftones 
with  their  heads  of  mofs  ftand  there  1  They 
mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let 
Ryno  reft.  A  neighbour  to  th°  brave  let  him 
lie.  Some  chief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly,  with  my 
fon,  on  clouds.  O  Ullin!  raife  the  fongs  of  old. 
Awake  their  memory  in  their  tomb.  If  in  the 
field  they  never  fled,  m.y  fon  ihiW  reft  by  their 
X  2  fide. 
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fide,     He  Ihall   reft,    far-diftant  from  Morven;> 
on  Lena's  refounding  plains !" 

"  Here,"  faid  the  bard  of  fong,  "  here  reft 
the  firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this 
place:  dumb  is  Ullin,  ^"""g  o^  fwords :  And 
who,  foft  fmiling  from  her  cloud,  (hews  me 
her  face  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale 
arc  tho'j,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla?  Doft 
thou  ueep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  haft  been  the  love 
of  thoufands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He 
came  to  Tura's  mofl}  towers,  and,  ftriking  his 
dark  buckler,  fpoke:"  "Where  is  Gelchofla, 
my  love,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I 
left  her  in  the  hall  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with 
great  Ulfada.  Return  foon,  O  Lamderg  I  fhe 
faid,  for  here  1  fit  in  grief.  Her  white  breaft 
rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 
But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  mej  to  footh 
my  foul  after  war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joyi 
I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.     Bran  f  ^o^s 

*  Lamh-dhearg  figniSes  llooi^y  hand.  Gelchofia,  'u:hiie 
legged.  TuathJ,  furly»  Ultadcla,  long  heard.  Ferchios, 
the  conquer  or  of  men. 

t  Braa  is  a  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this  day  - 
It  IS  a  cultom  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of 
the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem,  to  their  dogs  ;  a  proof 
that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally 
known. 

no^ 
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not  fhake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the 
coming  of  Lanaderg.  Where  is  GelcholTa,  my 
love,  the  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tua- 
thal?" 

*'  Lamderg  !"  fays  Ferchios  fon  of  Aidon, 
"  GelchofTa  moves  flattly  on  CromLu  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  purfue  the  flying  deer  1" 
"  Ferchios!"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no 
npife  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg !  No  found  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight. 
No  panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchoflla 
my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the 
iiills.  Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  Allad  *,  the  grey- 
haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in  the 
circle  of  ftones.  Ke  m.ay  know  of  the  bright 
Gelchofl"a !" 

<'  The  fon  of  Aidon  went.  He  fpoke  to  the 
ear  of  age.  Allad  !  dweller  of  rocks  :  thou  that 
tremblell  alone  !  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 
"  I  faw,"  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  «  Ullin  the 
Ion  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darknefs,  from 
Cromla.     He  hummed  a  furly  fong,  like  a  blaft 

*  Allad  is  a  druid  :  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from 
his  dwelling  in  a  cave ;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  men- 
tioned is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here  con- 
fulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupcrnatural  knowledge  of  things  } 
from  the  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  th$ 
fccond  fight,  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  ifles. 

X  3  in 
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in  a  leaflefs'wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura. 
'^  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  **  moft  dreadful  of  men, 
fight  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg,"  replied 
Gelchofia,  "  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He 
fights  Uifada  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
firll  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He 
will  fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar  1"  "  Lovely  art 
thou,"  faid  terrible  Ullin,  "  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ttiathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  fliall  have  GelchoiTa.  Three  days 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  GelchofTa  is  mine  j  if 
the  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

**  Allad  1"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  '^  peace 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the 
horn  of  Lar.iderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear  in  his 
halls."  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  ftorm,  af- 
cended  the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a 
furly  fong  as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling 
itream.  He  darkly  flood  upon  the  hill,  like  a 
cloud  varying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled 
a  ftone,  the  fign  of  war.  Ullin  heard  in  Cair- 
bar's hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe. 
He  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens 
his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by 
his  fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
whiftled  as  he  went. 

6  GeL"^ 
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Gelchossa  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath 
of  mnt  afcending  the  hill.  She  (Iruck  her  white 
and  heaving  breaft;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared 
for  Lamderg.  "  Cairbar,  hoary  cliief  of 
Hiells,"  faid  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  "  I 
rnufi:  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla.  I  fee  the  dark- 
brown  hinds !"  She  hafted  up  the  hill.  la 
vain  !  the  gloomy  heroes  fought.  Why  fhould 
I  tell  to  Selma's  king,  how  wrathful  heroes 
fight  ?  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young  Lamderg  came, 
all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  generous  Tuathal ! 
*'  What  blood,  my  love  ?"  Ihe  trembling  faid  : 
*^  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide  r"  ''It 
3S  Ullin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  '^  thou  fairer 
than  the  fnow  1  Gelchofl^a,  let  me  reft  here  a 
little  while."  The  mighty  Lamderg  died  !  "And 
fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  ftiady 
Tura  ?"  Three  days  fhe  mourned  befideher  love. 
The  hunters  found  her  cold.  They  raifed  this 
tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  fon,  O  king  of 
Morven,  may  reft  here  with  heroes  ! 

"  And  here  my  fon  fhall  reft,"  faid  Fingal. 
"  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  ears.  Fillan 
and  Fergus  !  bring  hither  Orla;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  ftream  of  Lota  1  Not  unequalled  (hall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth,  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide.  Weep, 
ye  daughters  of  IVIorven  !  ye  maids  of  the 
ftreamy  Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on 
X  4  the 
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the  hills.  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the 
defarti  when  ic  lies  acrofs  a  llream,  and  v.ichers 
in  the  wind.  Ofcar !  chief  of  every  youth  1  thou 
feeft  how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them, 
on  earth  renowned.  Like  theni  the  fong  of 
bards.  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  j  but 
calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was 
like  the  bow  of  the  lliower  fcen  far  difrant  on 
the  ftreamj  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora; 
when  filence  dwells  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Refl, 
youngeft  of  my  fons !  refi-,  O  Ryno!  on  Lena. 
We  too  fhall  be  no  niore.  Warriors  one  day 
muft  fall !" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  fword-Sj 
when  Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief 
of  OITian  be,  for  thou  thyfclf  art  gone !  I  hear 
not  thy  diftant  voice  on  Cona.  jN'Iy  eyes  per- 
ceive thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at 
thy  tomb  J  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I 
think  I  hear  thy  voice,  ir  is  but  the  paffing  blaft. 
Fingal  has  long  fince  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of 
the  war ! 

Then  Gaul  and  OlTian  fat  with  Swaran,  on 
the  fofc  gieen  banks  of  Lubar,  I  touched  the 
harp  to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his 
brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena. 
The  hero  mourned  his  hoft.  I  railed  mine  eyes 
to  Cromla's  brow.     I  faw  the  i^n  of  generous 

Semo4 
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Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired,  from  his  hill, 
towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fin^ 
gal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief. 
The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour.  Connal  flowly 
ftrode  behind.  They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like 
two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night :  when  winds 
purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  refounds  1  Befide  a  fl:ream  of  roaring  foam 
his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  lu 
The  rufiiing  winds  echo  againll  its  fides.  Her« 
refts  the  chief  of  Erin,  the  fon  of  generous 
Semo.  His  thoughts  arc  on  the  battles  he  loit. 
The  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the 
departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like  the  mifl:  of 
Cona.  O  Bragela !  thou  art  too  far  remote,  to 
cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy 
bright  form  in  his  mind  :  that  his  thoughts  may 
return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  his  love ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  fongs.  "  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times ! 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  pleafant  a^  the  fliower,  which 
falls  on  the  funny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of 
old,  why  comefl:  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  gene- 
fous  Semo  ?" 

*'  OssiAN,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard, 
"  thou  befl:  can  raife  the  fong.  Ljng  hafl:  thou 
been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  !  Often 

have 
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have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallin. 
Thou  too  haft  often  joined  my  voice,  in  Branno's 
hall  of  generous  fhells.  And,  often,  amidft  our 
voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft  Evirallin.  One 
day  .(lie  fung  of  Cornnac's  fall,  the  youth,  who 
died  for  her  love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek, 
and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men  !  Her  foul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  fiie  loved  him 
not.  How  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was 
the  daughter  of  generous  Branno  !" 

*'  Bring  not,  Carril,*'  I  replied,  "  bring 
not  her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft 
melt  at  the  remembrance.  My  eyes  muft  have 
their  tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  fhe,  the  foftly- 
blufhing  fair  of  my  love !  But  fit  thou  on  the 
heath,  O  bard  1  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is 
pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring,  that  fighs  on  the 
hunter's  ear ;  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of 
joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the 
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Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army,  at  which 
Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commnnds  UIlii?his  bard  to 
give  the  fong  cf  peace  j  a  cuftom  always  obferved  at  the 
end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  aftions  of  Trenmor,  great 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage 
with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  who  v/as 
anceftor  to  Swaran  ;  which  confideration,  together  with 
his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was 
in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  relea'fe  him,  and 
permit  him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into 
Lochlin,  upon  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland,' 
in  a  hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Swa- 
ran's  departure,  In  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a  converfation 
in  which  the  ftory  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal. 
Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs  ;  Fingal  goes  on  a 
hunting  party,  and  finding  Cuthullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura, 
comforts  him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland  ;• 
which  concludes  the  poem. 
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TH  E  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down. 
Darknefs  refts  on  the  fteeps  of  Cromla. 
The  ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of 
Erin's  waves  :  they  fhew  their  heads  of  fire, 
through  the  flying  mid  of  heaven.  A  diftant 
wind  roars  in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  thft 
plain  of  death  !  Still  on  the  dufky  Lena  arofe  in 
my  ears  the  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the 
friends  of  our  youth  j  the  days  of  former  years;, 
•when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego  :  wheo 
■we  fent  round  the  joy  of  the  (hell.  Cromla, 
anfwcred  to  his  voice.  The  gholts  of  thofe  he 
fung  came  in  their  ruflling  winds.  They  were 
fcen  to  b?nd  with  joy,  towards  the  found  of  their 
praife  ! 
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Be  thy  foul  blefl,  O  Canil !  in  the  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldfl:  conne 
to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night !  And 
thou  doft  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp ;  when  it  hangs,  on  the 
diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found  touches  my 
ear.  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in  my 
grief,  and  tell  when  I  fliall  behold  my  friends  I 
But  thou  paflTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft; 
fhe  wind  whiftles  thro'  the  grey  hair  of  OfTian  ! 

Now,  on  the  fide  of  Mora,  the  heroes  ga- 
thered to  the  feaft.  A  thou  fan  d  aged  oaks  are 
burning  to  the  wind.  The  ftrength  *  of  the 
ihells  goec  round.  The  fouls  of  warriors  brighten 
with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  filent. 
Sorrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He 
often  turned  toward  Lena.  He  remembered  that 
he  fell.  Fingal  leaned  on  the  fhield  of  his  fa- 
thers. His  grey  locks  flowly  waved  on  the  wind, 
and  glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the 
grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

*  The  ancient  Celtce  brewed  beer,  and  they  were  no  ftran- 
gers  to  mead.  Several  ancient  poems  mention  wax  lights  and 
-wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  The  Caledonians, 
in  their  frequent  incurfions  to  the  province,  might  become 
acquainted  with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce 
them  into  their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which  they 
carried  from  South  Britain. 

«  Raise^ 
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"  Raise,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace.  O 
footh  my  foul  from  war !  Let  mine  ear  forgetj 
in  the  found,  the  difmal  noife  of  arms.  Let  a 
hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of 
Lochlin.  Hemuft  depart  from  us  with  joy.  None 
ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  !  the  lightning 
of  my  fword  is  againft  theftrongin  fight.  Peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

"  Trenmor  *,"  faid  the  mouth  of  fongs, 
'^'  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north:  companion  of  the 
ftorm!  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin; 
its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the 
hero  through  mid  :  he  bound  his  white-bofomed 
fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  fled 
from  its  prefence :  but  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
fpear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  ftranger.  They 
told  that  he  flood,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the 
bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Loch- 
lin prepared  the  feaft.  He  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafled  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers  j  and  received  his  choice  in  the 
<;ombat.     The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero,  that 

*  Trenmor  was  great  grandfiither  to  Fingal.  The  ftory 
is  introduced  to  facilitate  the  difmifllon  of  Swaran. 

yielded 
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yielded  not  to  Tremnor.  The  fhell  of  joy  went 
round  with  fongs,  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  He  that  cana.e  aver  the  waves,  the  firfl  of 
mighty  men  1" 

Now  when  the  fourth  grey  morn  arofe,  the 
hero  launched  his  fliip.  He  walked  along  the 
fdent  (hore,  and  called  for  the  rulliing  wind: 
For  loud  and  diftant  he  heard  the  blaft  mur- 
muring behind  the  groves.  Covered  over  with 
arms  Qf  ftecl,  a  Ton  of  the  woody  Gormal  ap- 
peared. Rfd  was  his  check  and  fair  his  hair, 
Kis  fl^in  like  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled 
his  blue  and  fmiling  eye,  when  he  tpoke  to  the 
king  of  fwords. 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  ftay  thou  firft  of  men, 
thou  haft  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My 
fword  has  often  met  the  brave.  The  wife  fliun 
the  ftrength  of  my  bow."  "  Thou  fair-haired 
youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I  will  not  fight 
with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  fun- 
beam  of  youth!  Hcrire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown 
hinds."  "  But  I  uiil  retire,"  replied  the  youth, 
**  with  the  fword  of  Trenmor;  and  exult  in  the 
^und  of  my  fame.  The  virgins  fliall  gather 
yith  fmiles,  around  him  who  conquered  mighty 
Trenmor.  They  fhall  figh  with  the  fighs  of 
love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear;  when 

I  (hall 
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I  fliall  carry  it  among  thoufandsj  when  I  lift  the 
glittering  point  to  the  fun." 

"  Thou  fhalt  ne^er  carry  my  fpear,"  faid  the 
angry  king  of  Morvcn.  "  Thy  mother  Ihall  find 
thee  pale  on  the  fliorej  and,  looking  over  the  dark- 
blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her 
fon  !"  "  I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,*'  replied  the 
youth,  "  my  arm  is  not  flrong  with  years.  Bur, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
a  diftant  foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of 
fleel.  Trertmor  is  covered  from  death.  I  fird, 
will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy 
dart,  thou  king  of  Morven  !"  He  faw  the  heav- 
ing of  her  bread.  It  was  the  fifter  of  the  king. 
She  had  feen  him  in  the  hall:  and  loved  his  face 
of  youth.  The  fpear  drcpt  from  the  hand  of 
Trenm.or:  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground. 
She  was  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the 
fons  of  the  cavej  when  they  revifit  the  fields  of 
the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes  ! 

*^  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow,  "  let  me  reft  in 
thy  bounding  fliip,  far  from  the  loveofCorlo. 
For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  defart,  is  ter- 
rible to  Inibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of 
pride.  He  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpears!"  "  Reft 
thou  in  peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
*^  reft  behind  the  ftiield  of  my  fathers.  I  will 
not   fly  from   the  chief,    though  he  fhakes   ten 

Vol  1,  Y  thoufand 
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thoufand  fpears!"  Three  days  he  waited  on  the 
fhore.  He  lent  his  horn  abroad.  He  called 
Corlt)  to  battle,  from  ail  his  echoing  hills.  Bun 
Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin 
defcends  from  his  hall.  He  feafted  on  the  roar- 
ing fhore.     He  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor  1 

"  King  of  Lochlin^^"  faid  Fingal,  <<  thy 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers 
met  in  battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of 
fpears.  Bun  often  did  they  feaft  in  the  hall :  and 
fend  round  the  joy  of  the  fliell.  Let  thy  face 
brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  delight  in 
the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean, 
thou  haft  poured  thy  valour  forth  j  thy  voice  has 
been  like  the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  en- 
gage in  war.  Raife,  to-morrow,  raife  thy  white 
fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca ! 
Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon,  flie  comes  on  my 
mournful  foul.  I  have  ken  thy  tears  for  the  fair 
one.  I  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starnoj  v/hcn 
my  fword  was  red  with  flaughtcrj  when  my  eye 
was  full  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doft  thou 
chufe  the  fight?  The  combat  which  thy  f:ithers 
gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  !  that  thou  mayeft  de- 
part renowned,  like  the  fun  fetting  in  the  weft!'* 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  faid  the 
chief  of  refounding  Lochlin!  "  never  will  Sv/aran 
fight  with  thee,  firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes!  I 
have  feen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno :  few  were 

thy 
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thy  years  beyond  my  own.  When  fliall  J,  I 
faid  to  nny  foLl,  life  the  fpear  like  the  noble  Fin- 
gal?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  Hiaggy  Malmor;  after  my 
waves  had  carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft 
of  a  thoufand  fliells  vv'as  fpread.  Let  the  bards 
fend  his  nam.e  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for 
noble  was  the  ftrife  of  Malmor !  But  many  of 
the  fhips  of  Lochlin  have  loll  their  youths  on 
Lena.  Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and 
be  the  friend  of  Sv/aran  !  When  thy  fons  fhall 
come  to  Gormal,  the  feafh  of  fhells  Ihall  be 
fpread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the  vale." 

"  Nor  fiiip,"  replied  the  king,  "  fhall  Fin- 
gal  take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  defart  is 
enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  on 
thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca! 
Spread  thy  white  fails  to  the  beam  of  tiie  morn- 
ingj  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal." 
*f  Bled  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fliells,"  laid 
Swaran  of  the  dark- brown  Ihield.  "  In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  Ipring.  In  war  the  moun- 
tain-florm.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendfhip, 
king  of  echoing  Selma  1  Let  thy  bards  mourn 
thofe  who  fcH.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin to  earth.  Raife  high  the  moffy  (lones  of  their 
fame :  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought. 
The  hunter  may  hy,  when  he  leans  on  a  mofly 
Y  2  tomb 
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tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  he- 
roes of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  fli all  he  fa)', 
and  our  fame  fhall  laft  for  ever  1" 

"  SwARAM,"  faid  the  king  of  hills,  "  to-day 
ourfam.e  is  greateft.  We  fliall  pafs  away  like  a 
dream.  No  found  will  remain  in  our  fields  of  war. 
Our  tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter 
ihall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our  names 
may  be  heard  in  fong.  What  avaHs  it,  when  oirr 
ftrength  hath  ceafcd  ?  O  OfTian,  Carril,  and 
Ullin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  long  of  other  years.  Let  the  night 
pafs  away  on  the  fcund,  and  morning  return 
with  joy.*^ 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings.  An  hundred 
harps  mixed  their  found  with  our  voice.  The 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
heaven;  when  the  clouds  vanifli  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad,  in  t!:e  midil  of  the  fiiy  ! 

"  Where,  Carril,"  faid  the  great  Fingal, 
«'  Carril  of  other  times!  Where  is  the  fon  of 
Semo,  the  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift  ?  has  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary 
cave  of  Tura?"  "^  Cuthullin,"  faid  Carril  of 
other  times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura. 
His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  ftrength.  His 
thoughts  on  the  battles  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the 
king  of  fpearsj  till  now  unconquered  in  war. 
He  fends  his  fword  to  reft  on  the  fide  of  Fingal : 

For,, 
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For,  like  the  florm  of  the  defarr,  thou  haft  fcat- 
tered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal  1  the  fvvord 
of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  depart-ed  like  mift, 
when  it  flies,  before  the  rullling  wind,  along  the 
brightening  vale." 

"  No  :"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  fliall  ne- 
ver take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  : 
his  fame  fhall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  over- 
come in  battle  J  whoie  renown  arofe  from  their 
fall.  O  Swaran  !  king  of  refounding  woods,  give 
all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanquiflied,  if  brave, 
are  renowned.  They  are  like  the  fun  in  a  cloud, 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  ! 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  Fie  fought 
the  battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in 
blood.  His  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  Craca  j  Craca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove:,  for  then,  within  the  circle  of 
Brumo*,  he  fpoke  to  the  ilone  of  power.  Fierce 
was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breaft  .of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams  of 
Cona :  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomed 
maid,  or  die  on  echoing  Craca,  Three  days 
ihey  ftrove  together,  and  Grumal  on   the  fourth 

*  This  pafTagc  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of 
Craca. 

Y  3  was 
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was  bound.  Far  from  his  fritnds  they  placed 
him,  in  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo ;  where 
often,  they  faid,  the  ghoHs  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
fhone,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.  They 
fell  by  his  mighty  hand.  Grumd  had  all  his 
fame  !" 

*'  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  conti- 
nued the  great  Fingal,  "  raife  high  the  praife  of 
iieroes  :  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame  j 
that  the  mind  of  Swaran  may  ceafe  to  be  fad." 
They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora.  The  dark 
winds  ruftled  over  the  chiefs.  A  hundred  Voices, 
at  once,  arofe :  a  hundred  harps  were  ftrung. 
They  fung  of  other  times  j  the  mighty  chiefs  of 
former  years  !  When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard  ? 
When  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The 
harp  is  not  ftrung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of 
mufic  afcends  not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the 
mighty,  is  the  bard.  Fame  is  in  the  defart  no 
more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the 
eaft ;  it  glimmers  on  Comla's  fide.  Over  Lena 
is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  fons  of  the 
ocean  gather  around.  Silent  and  fad  they  rife 
on  the  wave.  The  blaft  of  Erin  is  behind  their 
fails.  White,  as  the  mift  of  Morven,  they  float 
along  the  fea.     "  Call"  faid  Fingal,  "  call  my 
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dog"?,  the  long-bounding  Tons  of  the  chace.  Call 
whice-breafted  Bran  and  the  furly  ftrength  of 
Luath  !  Fillan,  and  Rynoj  but  he  is  not  here  ! 
My  fon  relh  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and 
Fergus  !  blow  the  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the 
chace  may  arife  :  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  nnay 
hear  and  ftart  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  (brill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs 
iiy  off  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  the 
heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog  ;  three  by  the 
white-breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in 
their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king 
might  be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of 
Ryno.  The  grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  faw 
how  peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of  him,  who  was  the 
firft  at  the  chace  1  «  No  more  fhalt  thou  rife, 
O  my  fon !  to  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Cromla. 
Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow 
rank  on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  fhall 
pais  along.  They  fhall  not  know  where  the 
mighty  lie. 

"  OssiAN  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength  ! 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  fteel  of  war !  let  us 
afcend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  find 
the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  thefe  the 
walls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the 
heath.  The  chief  of  fhells  is  fad,  and  the  halls 
Y  4  are 
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are  filsnt  and  lonely.  Coir.e,  let  us  find  Cu- 
thullin,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  Buc  is  that 
Cuthullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wind  of  CromU  is  on  my  eyes.  I 
diftinguifli  not  my  friend." 

"  FiNGAi.  !"  replied  the  yoinh,  "  it  is  the 
fon  of  Semo  !  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  !  his 
hand  is  on  his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  iliields  \"  '^  Hail  to  thee,"  re-- 
plied  Cuthuliin,  *^  hail  to  all  the  fons  of  Mor- 
ven  1  Delightful  is  thy  prcfence,  O  Fingall  it 
is  the  fun  on  Cromla ;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  abfcnce  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between 
the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  flars  that  attend 
thy  courfe.  They  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is 
not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O  Fingall  returning 
from  the  wars  of  thy  land  :  when  the  kings  of 
the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the 
hill  of  hinds !"  'f  Many  are  thy  v/ords,  Cuthul- 
lin," faid  Connanf  of  fmall  renown.  "  Thy 
words  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms  ?    Why  did  we   come,    over 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTiige  in  the  poem  v.herein  the  wars 
of  Fing;il  againft  the  Romans  are  alhided  to  :  the  Roman 
emperor  is  dillinguifhed  in  old  compolition  by  the  title  of 
Jiing  of  the  ^jcorld,. 

t  Ccnnan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned 
in  feveral  other  poems,  and  always  appears  with  the  fame 
chara(f1:er.  The  poet  paffed  him  over  in  filence  till  now,  and 
his  behaviour  here  defcrvcs  no  better  ufage, 

opeaPi 
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ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou  flyeft  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles, 
Refign  to  nne  thefe  arms  of  light.  Yield  them, 
thou  chief  of  Erin"  *'  No  hero,"  replied  the 
chief,  *'  ever  fought  the  arms  of  Cuthullin  !  and 
had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  them,  it  were  ia 
vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
of  grief,  till  Erin  failed  at  her  ftreams." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal, 
*"■■  Connan  ceafe  thy  words  4  Cuthullin  is  re- 
nowned in  battle;  terrible  over  the  world.  Often 
have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of 
Inis  fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle 
of  mift.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears;  the  winds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the 
breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers*;  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea  !  the  found 
of  thy  diftant  harp  !" 

"  Long  fliall  fhe  liflcn  in  vain.  Cuthullin 
IhsU  never  return  !  How  can  I  behold  Bra- 
gela, to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breall  ?  Fingal,  I 
was  always  vi6lorious,  in  battles  of  other  fpears  !" 
^'  And  hereafter  thou  fhalt  be  viflorious," 
faid   Fingal   of   generous    fnflis.     "    The   fame 

*  The  practice  of  fmging  when  they  row  is  unlverfal 
amonj;  ihe  inhabitants  of  tlie  northweft  coaft  of  Scotland 
and  the  ifies.     It  dcceiv<^e  time,  and  iufpirits  the  rowers. 

of 
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of  CuthuUin  fliall  grow,  like  the  branchy  tree 
qfCromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief! 
Manv  fhall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand  !  Bring 
hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer!  Prepare  the  feaft  of 
ihells.  Let  our  fouls  rejoice  after  danger,  and 
our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence  !" 

We  fat.  We  feafted.  We  fung.  The  foul 
of  Cuthullin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  re- 
turned. Gladnefs  brightened  along  his  face. 
Ullin  gave  the  fongj  Carril  raifed  the  voice. 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the 
fpear.  Battles  !  where  I  often  fought.  Now 
I  fight  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceafed.  i  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends  1 

Thus  the  night  pafTed  away  in  fong.  We 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal 
arofe  on  the  heath,  and  fliook  his  glittering 
fpear.  He  moved  firft  toward  the  plains  of 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

"  Spread  the  fail,"  faid  the  king,  "  feize 
the  winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofe 
on  the  wave  with  fongs.  We  rufhed,  with  joy, 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep. 
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POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

X/atlinlon,  a  Britifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  FingaFi 
abfence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on 
Morven,  and  advanced  within  fight  of  Sehna,  the  royal 
refidence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  andLathmon 
retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army  was  furprized  by 
night,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by  Offlan  and  Gaul  the 
fon  of  Morni.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  about  noou  the  next  day. 
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SELMA,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  n& 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven,  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of 
the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  ihower; 
they  look  towards  green  Erin  for  the  white  fails 
of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  but 
the  winds  of  the  north  arofe  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream 
ofdarknefs?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trufts  in 
the  wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with 
joy.  Why  doft  thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ?  The 
mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comeft  thou 
with  thy  forward  fpear?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morven  fight  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  dream,  in 
thy  courfe  1  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thefe 
fails  ?  Why  doft  thou  vanifii,  Lathmon,  like  the 
mift  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind 
thee  J  Fingal  purfues  thy  fteps ! 

The 
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The  king  of  Morven  had  ftarted  from  fleep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark- blue  wave.  He  ftretched 
his  hand  to  his  fpear,  his  heroes  rofe  around. 
We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  defcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword 
of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  landj  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  haft  thou  fled, 
O  wind?"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Doft 
thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  pur- 
fueft  thou  the  (bower  in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft 
thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  feas?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and 
the  king  is  abfent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on  his 
mail,  and  each  affume  his  ftiield.  Stretch  every 
fpear  over  the  wave  3  let  every  fword  be  un- 
Iheathed.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft: 
he  that  fled  t  froni  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lena. 
But  he  returns,  like  a  collected  ftream,  and  his 
roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruftied 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Ofllan  afcended  the  hill: 
He  thrice  ftruck  his  boflTy  ftiield.     The  rock  of 

*  It  is  faid  by  tradition,  that  it  v/as  the  intelligence  of 
Lathmon's  invafion,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  from 
Ireland ;  though  Offian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufe 
of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated 
Lathmon. 

Morven 
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Morven  replied;  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  prefence :  he  col- 
lefled  his  darkened  hofl.  I  flood,  like  a  cloud 
on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

MoRNi  *  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring 
waters  of  Strumon  f  :  his  locks  of  age  are  grey: 
he  leans  forward  on  his  ftaff;  young  Gaul  is  near 
the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  Often 
did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the  found  of 
Oflian's  fhield  :  he  knew  the  fign  of  war.  He 
flarted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  grey  hair 
parted  on  his  back.  He  remembered  the  deeds  of 
other  years. 

"  My  fon,"  he  faidto  fair-haired  G^ul,  "I 
hear  the  found  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  fignals  are  fpread  on  the  wind. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon ;  bring  his  arms  to 
Morni.  Bring  the  fhield  of  my  father's  latter 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou 
thy  armour,   O  Gaul  !    and  ruQi  to  the  firft  of 

*  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of 
Fingal,  and  his  father  Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned  hero 
was  killed  in  battle  againflMorni's  tribe;  but  the  valour  and 
conduft  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  Lift,  to  obedience.  We 
find  the  two  heroes  perfedly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

f  Stru'-mone,  fiream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  nam.e 
«f  a  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sclma. 

6  thy 
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thy  battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown 
of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like 
the  eagle's  wing.  Why  fliouldft  thcu  fear 
death,  my  Ion?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame;  their 
fliields  turn  the  dark  ftream  of  danger  awayj 
fenown  dwells  on  their  aged  hairs,  Doft  thou 
not  fee,  O  Gaul  !  how  the  fleps  of  my  age  arc 
honoured  ?  Mornl  m.oves  forth,  and  the  young 
meet  him,  with  awe,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with 
filent  joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from 
danger,  my  fon  !  my  fword  lightened  fhi'ough 
the  darknefs  of  war.  The  ftranget  melted 
before  mej  the  mighty  were  blafted  in  my 
prefence.'* 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  fteel.  He  took  ths 
fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  (lained  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  cam.e  towards  Fingal, 
his  fon  attended  his  ileps.  The  fon  of  Comhsl 
arofe  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in  his 
locks  of  age. 

"  Chief  of  roaring  Strumon!"  faid  the  rifing 
foul  of  Fingalj  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  flrength  has  failed?  Often  has  Morni  Ihone 
in  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  afcending  fun; 
when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of  the  hill,  and 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why 
didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?    Thy  renown 

is 
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is  in  the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
blefs  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why 
didfl:  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age?  The  foe  will 
vanifh  before  Fingal  !" 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  ''  the 
ftrength  of  Morni's  arnn  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  throw  the  Ipear,  but  it  falls  fliorc 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fliield. 
We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  our  flrength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal!  his 
foul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds  j  but  his 
fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft  a  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  v/ar  j 
to  dired  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renown  will  be 
a  light  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot 
among  the  people !  that  the  heroes  v/ould  only 
fay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  1" 

"King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "Gaulfhall 
lift  the  fv/ord  in  fight.  But  he  fhall  life  it  before 
Fingal }  my  arm  fhall  defend  his  youth.  But 
reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  j  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be  ftrung,  and  the  voice 
of  the  bard  to  arife,  that  tliofe  who  fall  may  re- 
joice in  their  fame ;  and  the  foul  of  Morni 
brighten  wirh  joy.     OfTian!    tliou  haft  fought  in 

Vol.  I.  Z  battles ; 
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battles  :  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear ; 
thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul,  in  the  ftrife  j  but  de- 
part not  fronn  the  fide  of  Fingal !  left  the  foe 
fliould  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my 
prefence. 

"  I  SAW  *  Gaul  in  his  arms ;  my  foul  was  mixed 
with  his.  The  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  ! 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the 
■words  of  friendlhip  in  fecretj  the  lightning  of 
our  fwords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide 
with  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  words 
were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the 
harp  :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fung 
of  the  mighty  Comhal  j   but  darknefs  t  gathered 

*  OfTian  fjjeaks.  The  contnift  between  the  old  and  young 
fceroes  is  flrongly  marked.  The  circumftance  of  the  latter's 
drawing  their  fwords  is  well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the 
'mpatience  of  young  foldiers,  jufl:  entered  upon  a<5tion. 

f  Uilin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjecl  of  his  {or>^.  The  dari- 
ne/s  ivhich  gathered onMorn'i s  bronv,  did  not  proceed  from  any 
diflike  he  h  id  to  Comhal's  name,  though  they  were  foes,  but 
from  his  fear  that  the  fong  would  awaken  Fingal  to  a  re- 
membrance of  the  feuds  which  had  fubfifled  of  old  between 
the  families.  FingaPs  fpeech  on  this  occafion  abounds  with 
generofity  and  goo.l  fenfe. 

2  on 
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On  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
Ullin  :  ac  once  ceafed  the  fong  of  the  bard.  Fin- 
gal  obferved  the  aged  hero>  and  he  niildly  fpoke. 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  war  -,  but  we  meet  together,  at  the 
feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foe  of  our 
land  :  he  melts  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  hero  of  mofiy 
Strumon  !" 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible 
in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king 
of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal  !  the 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills  1  How  many  heroes 
have  paffed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni  !  Yet  I 
did  not  lliun  the  battle  j  neither  did  I  fly  from 
"the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of 
Fingal  reft  J  for  the  night  is  around;  that  they 
may  rife,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoH-, 
like  thunder  moving  on  the  hills.  OlTian  !  and 
fair-haired  Gaul !  ye  are  young  and  fwift  in  the 
race.  Obfervc  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  nor,  your 
fathers  are  not  near  to  fhield  you.  Let  not 
Z  2  your 
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your  fame  fall  at  once.     The  valour  of  youth 
may  fail  1" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy. 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
field.  The  diftant  nolle  of  the  foe  reached  our 
ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour : 
his  hand  half-unfheathed  the  fword. 

*'  Son  of  Fingal !"  he  faid,  "  why  burns  the 
foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps 
are  difordered ;  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  me.  I  fee  their  (leeping  hoft.  Trenable 
thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the 
fpear  ?  How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if 
we  fliould  rufn  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  fong :  Our  fteps  would  be  ftately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave."  « 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  foul 
delights  in  war.  I  delight  to  ftiine  in  battle 
alone,  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what 
if  the  foe  lliould  prevail  j  can  I  behold  the  eyes 
of  the  king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure, 
and  like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will  not 
behold  them  in  his  wrath !  Oflian  fliall  prevail  or 
fall.  But  Ihall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiftied  rife? 
1  They 
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They  pafs  like  a  fliade  away.  But  the  fame  of 
Oflian  fliull  rife !  His  deeds  fliall  be  like  his 
father's.  Let  us  rufii  in  our  arms  j  fon  of  Morni, 
let  us  rufh  to  fight.  Gaul  !  if  thou  fhouldd 
return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  to 
Evirallin  that  I  fell  with  fame  ;  carry  this 
fvvord  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it 
to  Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fliall 
arife." 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  ; 
'*  fliall  I  return  after  Offian  is  low  ?  Whnt  would 
my  father  fay,  what  Fingal  the  king  of  men  ? 
The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay, 
"  Behold  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood'l" 
Ye  fliall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midfl:  of  my  renown !  Oflian  !  1  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes ; 
their  mighty  deeds  when  alone  i  for  the  foul 
increafes  in  danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  flrode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  "  our  fatliers  fliall  praife  our 
valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of 
gladnels  fiiall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  tlicir  eyes 
are  full  of  tears.  They  v/ill  fay,  "  Our  fons 
have  not  fallen  unknown  :  they  fpread  death 
around  them."  But  why  flioiild  v/e  t!iir,k  of  tlie 
narrow  houfe  ?  Tlie  fword  defends  the  b*ave. 
^  3  B.t 
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Bur  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  j  their 
renown  is  never  heard." 

We  rufhed  forward  through  night;  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  ftream,  which  bent  its  blue 
courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that 
echoed  to  Its  found.  We  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  ftream,  and  faw  the  fleeping  hofl:.  Their 
fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  ;  the  lonely  fleps 
of  their  fcouts  were  diftant  far.  I  llretched  my 
fpear  before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the 
Hream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  "  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal 
rufh  on  the  fleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a 
blall  by  night,  when  it  overturns  the  young 
trees  in  fecret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his 
fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of 
Morni,  for  actions  like  thefe.  Strike,  OfTian, 
flrike  the  fnield,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife! 
Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  firft:  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  flrength  of  his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior  :  my 
burfcing  tears  came  down,  *'  And  the  foe  fiiall 
meet  thee,  Gaul  !"  I  faid  :  "  the  fame  of  Morni's 
fon  fhall  arife.  But  rufli  not  too  far,  my  hero: 
let  the  gleam  of  thy  (leel  be  near  to  Offian.  Let 
our  hands  join  in  flaughtcr.  Gaul  !  doft  thou 
not    behold   that    rock  ?     Its    grey   fide    dimly 

glea.r.Ji 
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gleams  to  the  ftars.  Should  the  foe  prevail, 
let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then  (hall 
they  fear  to  approach  our  fpearsj  for  death  is 
in  our  hands !" 

I  STRUCK,  thrice  my  echoing  fliield.  The 
flarting  foe  arofe.  We  rufhed  on  in  the  found 
of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  fteps  fly  over  the 
heath.  They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal 
was  come.  The  ftrength  of  their  arms  withered 
away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was  like  that 
of  flame,  when  it  ruflies  thro*  the  blafted  groves. 
It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  fl:rength; 
it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell  ,•  and 
mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  fl:ruggled  in  his 
blood.  The  ft:eel  ruflied  through  Crotho's  fide, 
as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear;  the  black  ftream 
poured  from  the  wound,  and  hifl"ed  on  the  half- 
extinguifhed  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the  fteps  of 
the  hero  behind  him,  he  afcended  a  blafted  tree; 
but  the  fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  Shriek- 
ing, panting,  he  fell,  Mofs  and  withered 
branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms 
of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the 

firft  of  thy  battles.     Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy 

fide,  thou  laft  of  Fingal's  race !    Oflian  rufhed 

forward  in  his  ftrength;  the  people  fell  before 

Z  4  him  J 
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.him ;  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftafF  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whiftles  along  the  field,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thiftle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on;  h;s  fleps  are  towards  the  defart.  Grey 
morning  rofe  around  usj  the  winding  ftrcams  are 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
hill  J  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath :  he  is  filent  in  his  rifing 
grief.  He  often  ftruck  his  bofly  fhield  j  and  his 
fteps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  faw  the  dif- 
tant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's 
fon. 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  dofi:  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
>vrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the  king  *.  He 
fhall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lath- 
mon vanifli.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior;, 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  t  will  rejoice.  But  let  us 
fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill.'* 
^*  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaulj  "  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile^ 
**  Behold  the  warriors  of  night.  They  are,  like 
ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs ;  they  melt  away  be- 
fpre  the  beam  of  the  eaft.'*     Oflian,  take  the 

*  Fingal. 

i   Fingal  and  Mcrni, 
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Jhield  of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear. 
The  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds 
of  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
math  *  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon :  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  ftream  of 
Duvrannaf.  *'  Why  doft  thou  not  rufh,  fon  of 
Nuath,  with  a  thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  fly?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rifing  light,  and  their  fleps  are  before  us  on 
the  heath!" 

*'  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon, 
"  fhall  my  hoft  defcend !  They  are  but  two, 
fon  of  Dutha  1  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel ! 
Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha  !  I 
behold  the  ftately  fteps  of  Offian.  His  fame 
is  worthy  of  my  fleel !  let  us  contend  in 
aght." 

*  Sail-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eye-Jtgbt, 

•j-  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mountain-Jiream.  A  river  In  Scot- 
land, which  falls  into  the  feu  at  BaniF,  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant  in  this  pafTage,  Lath- 
mon mufl:  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Piclifli  nation,  or  thofc 
Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Scot- 
land. 

The 
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The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  ihield  on  my 
arm  J  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of 
Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream^ 
Lathmon  came  down  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark 
hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him :  but  the 
fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  (leel ! 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of 
my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men ! 
Lift  now  thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon  i  lay  the 
fon  of  Nuath  low !  Lay  him  low  among  his 
warriors,  or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall  1  It  fliall  never 
be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  in  my 
prefence  j  that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lath- 
mon when  his  fword  refted  by  his  fide :  the  blue 
eyes  of  Cutha  would  roll  in  tears;  her  ftcps  be 
lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon  !" 

"  Neither  fhall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that 
the  fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covere4 
with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  Ofllan  fly !  his 
foul  would  meet  him  and  fay,  *^  Does  the 
bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe  ?"  "  No :  he  does 
not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of 
battle  1" 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear.  He 
pierced  the  (hield  of  Offian.     I  felt  the  cold  fteel 

by 
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by  my  fide.  I  drew  the  fword  of  Morni.  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain.  The  bright  point  fell  glit- 
tering on  earth.  The  Ton  of  Nuach  burnt  in  his 
wrath.  He  lifted  high  his  founding  fhield.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forward,  it 
flione  like  a  gate  of  brafs !  But  Oflian's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  boffes,  and  funk  in 
a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  fhield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance!  but  Lathnnon  ftill  advanced! 
Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief.  He  ftretched 
his  buckler  before  my  fword  j  when  it  defcended, 
in  a  ftream  of  light,  over  the  king  ofDunlath- 
mon ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni.  The 
tear  ftarted  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword 
of  his  fathers  on  earth,  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
the  brave.  "  Why  Ihould  Lathmon  fight  againfl 
the  firft  of  men?  Your  fouls  are  beams  from 
heaven  J  your  fwords  the  flames  of  death  !  Who 
can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe  deeds 
are  fo  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lath- 
mon !  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
not  yield  to  the  weak:  But  who  comes,  a 
mighty  ftream,  along  the  echoing  heath  ?  the 
little  hills  are  troubled  before  himj  a  thoufand 
ghofts  are  on  the  beams  of  his  fteelj  the  ghofts 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  to  fall  *,  by  the  arm  of  the  king 
of  refounding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O 
Fingal!  thy  fons  fhall  fight  thy  wars.  They 
go  forth  before  theej  they  return  with  the  fteps 
of  their  renown  !" 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in 
fecret  over  the  deeds  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladnefsj  his  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  We  fat  around  the  feaft  of  iliells. 
The  maids  of  fong  came  into  onr  prefence,  and 
the  mildly  blufhing  Eviraliin !  Her  hair  fpreads 
on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on 
Oflian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  mufiCj  we 
blefled  the  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Lath- 
mon  king  of  fpears.  The  fword  of  Trcnmor 
Ihook  by  his  fide,  as  high  he  raifed  his  mighty 
arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath,"  he  faid,  *'  why  doil 
thou  fearch  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble;  our  fwords  gleam  not 
over  the  weak.  When  did  we  roufe  thee,  O  Lath- 
mon!  with  the  found  of  war?  Fingal  does  not 
delight  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  firong !  My 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Offian's  time,  that  each  perlon  had 
his  attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this  opinion 
swe  dark  and  unfalisfaclcry. 

renown 
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renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The 
light  of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms. 
The  battle  comes!  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant 
rife  J  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers! 
I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone !  But  I  will  remain 
renowned;  the  departure  of  my  foul  Ihall  be  a 
ftream  of  light.  Lathmon!  retire  to  thy  place! 
Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands !  The  race  of 
Morven  are  renowned  s  their  foes  are  the  fons  of 
the  unhappy !" 


D  A  R-T  HULA 


POEM. 


Argument. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Ufnoth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyle- 
fhire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn, 
had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Akhos,  and  Ardan  by  Sliffiima, 
the  daughter  of  Semo  and  fifler  to  the  celebrated  Cuthul- 
lin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over 
to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under 
their  uncle,  Cuthuliin,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  that 
kingdom.  They  were  jufl:  landed  in  UlRer  when  the  news 
of  Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young, 
took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army,  made  head  againft 
Cairbar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles. 
Cairbar  at  lafl  having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the 
lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  ihifted  fides,  and  he  him- 
felf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulitei',  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  v/hom  Cairbar 
was  in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama,  a  caftle  in 
Ulfter  :  fhe  faw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos ;  but  a 
ftorm  rifmg  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back 
on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  Cairbar  was  en- 
camped with  his  army.  The  three  brothers,  after  having 
defended  thcmfelves,  for  fome  timiC,  with  great  bravery, 
"Were  overpowered  and  flain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar- 
thula  killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos- 

The  poem  opens,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  v/ay  of  epifode,  what 
paffed  before.  It  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differently 
from  the  common  tradition;  this  account  is  the  inoft  pro- 
bable, as  fuicide  feems  to  have  been  unknovvn  in  thofe 
early  times :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 
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DAUGHTER  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou!  the 
filence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant!  Thou  comeft 
forth  in  lovelinefs.  The  ftars  attend  thy  blue 
courfe  in  the  eafl.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
prefence,  O  moon  !  They  brighteh  their  dark- 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light 
of  the  filent  night?  The  ftars  at-e  afliamed  in  thy 
prefence.  They  turn  away  their  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  dofl:  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when 
the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  gr6ws  ?  Haft 
thou  thy  hall,  like  Offian  ?  DvVelleft  thou  in  the 
ihadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen  from 
heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at 
night,  no  more  ?  Yes !  they  nave  fallen,  fair 
light !  and  thou  dofl  often  retire  to  mourn.  But 
iliou  thyfelf  fhalt  fail,  one  night  j  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  flars  will  then  lift 
their  heads :  they,  who  were  afhamcd  in  thy 
prefence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed 
Vol.  I,  A  a  with 
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with  thy  brightnefs.  Look  from  thy  gates  in 
the  flvy.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind !  that  the 
daughter  of  night  may  look  forth !  that  the 
fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  white  waves,  in  light. 

Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that 
beam  of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers. 
They  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  f  of  Erin.  Who  is  that,  dim  by  their 
fide  ?  The  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  Her 
hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  flreams  in 
duflcy  wreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of 
heaven  in  the  midft  of  his  fiiadowy  mi(h  Who 
is  it  but  Dar-thulaJ,  the  firft  of  Erin's  maids  ? 
She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  blue- 
fliielded  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
O  Dar-thula  !  They  deny  the  woody  Etha,  to 
thy  fails.     Thefe  are  not  the  mountains  of  Na- 

*  Nathos  fignifiesjea/zy^/,  Ailthos,  exquifite  beauty,  Ardan, 
pride. 

+  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Corniac  king  of  Ireland,  and 
ufurpcd  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcarthc 
fon  of  Ofiian  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  poet,  upon  other  oc- 
cafions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

X  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  ixioman  iiuith  fine  eyes.  She 
was  the  moll  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day, 
when  a  woman  is  praifed  for  her  beauty,  the  common  phrafe 
is,  that/?'f  li  as  lo-vely  as  Dar-thula. 

5  thosj 
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ihosj  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  cliii^bing  waves. 
The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near  :  the  towers  of  the 
foe  lift  their  heads !  Erin  ftretches  its  green  head 
into  the  fea.  Tiira's  bay  receives  the  fhip.  Where 
have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  1  when  the  fons 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
iporting  on  plains,  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard. 
O  that  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Na- 
thos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  arofe  !  till  they  arofe 
in  their  clouds,  and  fav/  their  returning  chief! 
Long  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos  1  The  day 
of  thy  return  is  paft  ! 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely  ! 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy 
face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  was  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fctting  fun. 
Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  j  the  glid- 
ing ftream  of  Lora!  But  when  the  rage  of  battle 
rofe,  thou  waft  a  fea  in  a  ftorm.  The  clang  of 
thy  arms  was  terrible  :  the  hofi:  vanifhed  at  the 
found  of  thy  courfe.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  be- 
held thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mofly  tower: 
from  the  tower  of  Selama*,  where  her  fathers 
dwelt. 

"  Lovely 

*  The  word  fignifies  either  beautiful  to  behold,  or  a  ph\ce 

K'Ath  a  plea/ant  or  iKide  profpeil.     In  earl/  times,  they  built 

A  a  2  their 
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"  Lovely  art  thou,  O  ftranger !"  flie  faid, 
for  her  trembling  foul  arofe.  "  f'air  art  thou  in 
thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  f  !  Why 
doft  thou  rufh  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  rud- 
dy look?  Few  are  thy  hands,  in  fight,  againft  the 
dark-browed  Cairbar!  O  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  his  love  J  !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Naihos!  Bled  are  the  recks  of  Etha!  they 
will  behold  his  (teps  at  the  chace  !  they  will  fee 
his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds  lift  his  flowing 
hair  1"  Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Se- 
lama's  mofly  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is 
around  thee.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy 
fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar- 
thula!  Their  bluftering  found  is  high.  Ceafe 
a  little  while,  O  north  wind  !  Let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
thula,  between  the  ruftling  blafts  ! 

"  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos?"  fhe  faid, 
"  This  the  roar  of  his  mountain-ftreams?  Comes 
that  beam  cf  light  from  Ufnoth's  nightly  hall? 

their  houfcs  upon  eminences,  to  commiind  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  then-  being  furprjzed  :  many  of 
them,  on  that  account,  were  called  Sekma.  The  famous 
Sclma  of  Flngal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root, 

f  CoiTnac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  \\  ho  was  privately 
murdered  by  Cairbar. 

i  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 

The 
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The  mift  fpreads  around  ;  the  beam  is  feeble 
and  dillanc  fur.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's 
foul  dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha!  Son  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  we 
in  the  land  of  llrangers,  chief  of  echoing 
Etha!" 

**  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he 
replied,  "  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No 
light  comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  dif- 
tant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  (1  rangers,  in  the 
land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived 
us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go 
towards  the  north,  Althos :  be  thy  fteps,  Ardan, 
along  the  coad;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in 
darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail."  "  I  will 
go  towards  that  molfy  tower,  to  fee  who  dwells 
about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  fhore  ! 
reft  in  peace,  thou  lovely  lii^ht !  the  fword  of 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 
heaven  1" 

He  went.  She  fat  alone;  flie  heard  i.he  roll- 
ing of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  Si:c 
looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  Ibul  trembles 
at  the  blaft.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  tlie  tread 
of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 
*'  Where  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !  The  roar  of 
the  blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy 
A  a  3  iii^iiu 
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night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  de- 
tains thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the 
hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
feen  his  departed  friend  !  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura. 
The  ghofi:  o(  Cuthullin  ftalked  there  alone  :  The 
fighing  of  his  bread  was  frequent.  The  decayed 
fiame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible  !  His  fpear  was  a 
column  of  mid.  The  ftars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  his  eye  a  light  feen  afar.  He  told  the  tale 
of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nachos  was  fad,  like  the 
fun  in  the  day  of  mifl,  when  his  face  is  watry 
and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  ?"  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  CoUa.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of 
light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in 
Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos? 
My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen  !  Silence  dwells 
on  Selama.  Sadnefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  rtreams 
of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cor- 
mac.  The  mighty  were  flain  in  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Hear,  fon  of  Ufnoth  !  hear,  O  Nathos! 
my  tale  of  grief. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The 
blue  ftreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  un- 
frcquent  blaft  came  ruftling,  in  the  tops  of  Se- 

lama's 
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lama's  groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on 
the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  paft  before  my 
foul:  the  brother  of  my  love :  He  that  was  ab- 
fent  in  battle,  againil  the  haughty  Cairbar  ! 
Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  grty-haired  Colla 
came.  His  downcaft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow 
dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. 
The  battle  grows  in  his  bread.  He  drives  to 
hide  the  tear." 

*'  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,"  he  faid, 
"  thou  art  the  laft  of  Colla's  race  !  Truthil  is  fall- 
en in  battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more  ! 
Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thoufands,  towards 
Selama's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and 
revenge  his  fon.  But  where  fhall  I  find  thy 
fafety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair ! 
thou  art  lovely  as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and 
thy  friends  are  low  1"  "  Is  the  fon  of  battle  fall- 
en," I  faid,  with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Ceafed  the 
generous  foul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through  the 
field  ?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow.  I 
have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar, 
like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  father  of  fallen 
Truthil  ?" 

"  The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.     The 

crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.     The  lips 
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of  CoUa  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whiftled  in 
the  blaft.  «  Thou  art  the  filler  of  Truthil,"  he 
faid  i  "  thou  burned  in  the  fire  of  his  foul. 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen 
fhield,  that  burniflied  hehn  :  they  are  the 
fpoils  of  a  warrior,  a  fon  of  early  youth  ! 
Wiien  ihe  ligh;.  r  fes  on  Seldma,  we  go  to  meet 
the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the 
arm  of  Colla,  beneath  the  fhadow  of  my  (hield. 
Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee  5 
but  ag^  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  ftrength 
of  his  arm  has  failed.  His  foul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

"  We  pafiTed  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rofe.  I  fhone  in  the  arms  of  battle. 
The  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  fons 
of  Sclarna  convened,  around  the  founding 
fhield  of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain, 
and  their  locks  were  gi;ey.  The  youths  had 
fallen  with  i'luthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Cor.riac.  *'  Friends  of  my  youth  1"  faid  Collsj 
"  it  v/as  not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It 
WIS  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great 
Confadan  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief. 
The  daiknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mift  of  the 
defart.     My   Ihield    is    worn    v/ith    years !    my 

fvvord 
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fword  is  fixed  *'  in  its  place  !  I  faid  to  my  foul, 
thy  evening  Ihall  be  calm  :  Thy  departure  like  a 
fading  light.  But  the  ftorm  has  returned.  I 
bend  like  an  aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen 
on  Selama.  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art 
thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
Truthil !  Thou  anfwerefl  not  from  thy  rufhing 
blaft.  The  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But  I  will 
be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  muft  fall !  I 
feel  the  returning  firength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  war." 

*'  The  here  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  role.  They  m.oved  along 
the  plain.  Their  grey  hair  flreamed  in  the 
wind.  Cairbar  fat  at  the  feaft,  in  the  filent  plain 
of  Lona-f.  He  faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes. 
He  called  his  chiefs  to  war.     Why  J   lliould  I 

tell 


*  It  was  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  that  every  Avavrior 
at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed 
his  arms,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feafted  upon  joy- 
ful occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle  ; 
and  this  ftage  of  life  was  called  the  time  affixing  of  the  ar?ns. 

t  Lona,  a  tnarpy  plain.  Caii'bar  had  juft  provided  an 
enteruiinment  for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  Truthil  the 
fon  ^i  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  Connac,  when 
Colla  and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

X  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a 

womcua. 
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tell  to  Nachos,  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  ? 
I  have  feen  thee,  in  the  midll  of  thoiifands,  like 
the  beam  of  heaven's  fire  :  it  is  beautiful,  but 
terrible  j  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadful  courfe. 
The  fpear  of  Colla  flew.  He  remennbered  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  canne  with  its 
found.  It  pierced  the  hero's  fide.  He  fell  on 
his  echoing  fhield.  My  foul  llarted  with  fear. 
I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him ;  but  my 
heaving  bread  was  feen  !  Cairbar  came,  with 
his  fpear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  rofe 
on  his  dark- brown  face.  He  flayed  the  lifted 
ileel.  He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought 
me  weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of 
love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  fhields  of 
my  fathers  J  the  fword  of  car-borne  Triithil.  I 
faw  the  arms  of  the  dead  ;  the  rear  was  on  my 
cheek  !  Then  thou  didll  come,  O  Nathos !  and 
gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghofi:  of 
the  defart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His  hofl 
was  nor  near :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againfl: 
thy  fl:eel !  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  1  faid 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Colla  ?" 

woman,  and  conld  have  nothing  new,  after  rlie  numerous 
dcfcriptions,  of  that  kind,  In  the  reft  of  the  poems.  He,  u*^ 
the  fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar-thuhi  to  pafs  3 
tine  compliment  on  her  lover, 

"    I    HAVr. 
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*'  I  HAVE  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
when  danger  firfl;  arofe.  My  foul  brightened 
in  the  prefence  of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
when  the  fun  pours  his  dreamy  beams,  before 
he  hides  his  head  in  a  florm.  The  lonely 
traveller  feels  a  mournful  joy.  He  fees  the  dark- 
nefs,  that  flowly  comes.  My  foul  bright- 
ened in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair; 
before  I  faw  thee,  like  a  liar,  that  lliines  on 
the  hill,  at  night  :  the  cloud  advances,  and 
threatens  the  lovely  light !  We  are  in  the  land  of 
foes.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  ! 
The  ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the 
mountains  of  Etha.  Where  fhall  I  find  thy 
peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  !  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave  !  and  his  own  fword  has 
fnone  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth 
to  the  hofl:  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O  that  the 
winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  *  king  of 
men  !  Thou  dift  promife  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac  1  Then  would  my  hand  be 
ftrong,   as   the  flaming  arm  of  death.     Cairbar 


*  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  OfTuin,  had  long  refolved  on  the  expe- 
dition into  Ireland,  againft  Cairbar,  v/ho  had  aflaffinated  his 
friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Irifhman  of  noble  ex- 
traftion,  and  in  the  intereft  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 


would 
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would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou 
fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  pre- 
vail !" 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  ONathos!"  faid  the 
rifing  foul  of  the  maid.  **  Never  fhall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give 
me  thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  the 
paffing  meteor.  I  fee  them  dimly  in  the  dark- 
bofomed  fhip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle 
of  fteel.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  I  do  I  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim  befide 
thee  ?  Is  it  the  car-borne  Truthil  ?  Shall  I  be- 
hold the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief? 
No  :  I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my 
love  1" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white-bofomed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Sela- 
ma  1  thou  fhineft  along  myToul.  Come,  wich 
thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  !  the  ftrength  of  Nathos 
is  returned  1  Thou,  O  aged  Qfnoth !  fhak  not 
hear  that;  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha ;  when  my  fails  began  to  rife : 
when  I  fpread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
moflTy  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goefl;,"  he  faid, 
"  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  fiiields !  Thou  goefl 
to  Cuthullin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fled  from 

danger. 
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danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  of  flight  j  left  the  fon  of  Semo 
fliould  fay,  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  His 
words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  fadden  his  foul 
in  the  hall."  The  tear  was  on  my  father's  cheek. 
He  gave  this  fhining  fword  ! 

*'  I  came  to  Tura's  hay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  fhells,  where  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  ao-ed 
Lamhor  *  fat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arms  of 
fteel?"  faid  the  rifing  Lamhor.  ''  The  light  of  the 
fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's  dufky 
walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from 
Temora*s  t  mournful  halls  ?" 

"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  faid,  ''  from 
Ufnoth's  rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of 
Slis-sama  J,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  filent  hall  ? 
But  why  fhould  Nathos  afl^  ?  for  I  behold  thy 
tears.      How  did  the  mighty  fall,    fon  of  the 

*  I.amh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  refidencc  of  the  fupreme  kin?s  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  here  called  mournful,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar,  who  ufurped 
his  throne. 

t  Slis-feamha,  foft  bofom.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ufnoth,  and 
daughter  of  Semo  the  chief  of  the  ijle  ofmijl. 

.1  lonely 
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lonely  Tura?"  "  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied, 
**  like  the  filent  rtar  of  night,  when  it  flies 
through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was 
like  a  meteor  that  fhoots  into  a  didant  land. 
Death  attends  its  dreary  courfe.  Itfelf  is  the 
fign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego  j 
and  the  roar  of  ftreamy  Lara  !  There  the  hero 
fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth !"  ''  The  hero  fell 
in  the  midft  of  flaughter,"  I  faid  with  a  burfting 
figh.  "  His  hand  was  flrong  in  war.  Death 
dimly  fat  behind  his  fword." 

We  came  to  Lego's  founding  banks.  We 
found  his  rifing  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are 
there :  his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero :  on  the  fourth,  I 
flruck  the  fhield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  fhook  their  beamy 
fpears.  Corlach  was  near  with  his  hoft,  the 
friend  of  car* borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a 
ftream  by  night.  His  heroes  fell  before  us. 
When  the  people  of  the  valley  rofe,  they  faw 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's  echo- 
ing hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had 
fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Erin  was  no 
nnorel 

Sadness 
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Sadness  feized  the  ions  of  Erin.  They 
flowly,  gloomily  retired  :  like  clouds  that,  long 
having  threatened  rain,  vanifli  behind  the  hills. 
The  fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  to- 
wards Tura's  founding  bay.  We  pafled  by 
Selama.  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mid,  when 
driven  before  the  v*'inds.  It  was  then  I  beheld 
thee,  O  Dar-thula  !  like  the  light  of  Etna's  fun. 
"  Lovely  is  that  beam  !"  I  laid.  The  crowded 
figh  of  my  bofom  rofe,  **  Thou  cameft  in  thy 
beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief. 
But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of 
Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near!" 

"  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  ruHiing 
llrength  of  Althos*.  "  I  heard  their  clanging 
arms  on  the  coaft.  I  faw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  ftandard.  Diftincl  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
bar f.  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He 
had   fcen  the  daik  fhip  on   the  fea,    before  the 

*  Althos  had  jufl  returned  from  viewing  the  coaftof  Lena, 
whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the 
night. 

t  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coaft  of  LTlftcr, 
in  order  to  oppofc  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition 
into  Ireland  to  re-eftublilh  the  houfe  of  Cormac  on  the  throne, 
which  Cau'bar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Calrbar's 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  ftiip  of  the  fons 
of  Ufnoth  was  driven:  fo  that  there  v.-as  no  poQlbility  of  their 
efcaplng. 

dufky 
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dulky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thoufand  fvvords." 
"  And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fvvords,"  faid 
Nathcs  with  a  fmile.  "  The  fons  of  car-borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger !  Why  dofl: 
thou  ro!  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Erin?  Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whittling  ftorms  of  the  fky  ?  Do  ye  think, 
ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ? 
No:  his  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night! 
Althos  i  bring  my  father's  arms :  thou  feeft 
them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear 
of  Semo*.  It  ftands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
Ihip!" 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs,  in  all  their  Ihining  fteel.  The  ftride  of 
the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cair- 
bar.  The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar- 
thula  is  filent  at  his  fide.  Her  look  is  fixed  on 
the  chief.  She  ftrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh. 
Two  tears  fwell  in  her  radiant  eyes ! 


•  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  in  other's  fide. 
The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ulhoth  on  his  mar-- 
riage,  it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  ta 
give  his  arms  to  his  foa-iu-hiw. 

«'  Althos  l" 
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•*  Althos  !"  faid  the  cliief  of  Etha,  "  I  fee 
a  cave  in  thac  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there.  Let 
thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  ftrong.  Ardan !  we 
meet  the  foe  j  call  to  battle  gloom.y  Cairbar.  O 
that  he  came  in  his  founding  fteel,  to  meet  the 
fon  of  Ufnoth  !  Dar-thula!  if  thou  Ihai't  efcape, 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos  I  Lift  thy  fails, 
OAkhos!  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  my 
land. 

"  Tell  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
famej  that  my  fword  did  not  (hun  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midfl:  of  thoufands.  Lee 
the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of 
Colla  !  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall ! 
Let  their  fongs  arife  for  Nathos,  when  fliadowy 
autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Oflian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praife !  then 
would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midfi:  of  the  rufh- 
ing  winds."  "  And  my  voice  fliall  praife  thee, 
Nathos,  chief  of  the  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  of 
OfTian  (hall  rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of  the  generous 
Ufnoth  !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the 
battle  rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fword  of  Ofllan  de- 
fend thee  J  or  himfelf  fall  low  !" 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  fliell.     The  wind  was  abroad,  in 

*  Ufnoth. 
Vol.  1.  B  b  the 
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the  oaks.  The  fpirlt  of  the  mountain  *  roared. 
The  blaft  came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and 
genrly  touched  my  harp.  The  found  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  tne  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  the  finl.  The  crowded  fighs  of 
Iws  bofom  rofe.  ^'  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low," 
faid  the  grey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  1  hear 
the  found  of  death  on  the  harp.  OfTian,  touch 
the  trembling  ftring.  Bid  the  forrow  rifej  that 
their  fpirits  may  fly,  with  joy,  to  Morven's 
woody  hills !"  I  touched  the  harp  before  the 
king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend 
forward  fiom  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  ghofts  of 
my  fathers  !  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of 
your  courfe.  Receive  the  falling  chiefj  whe- 
ther he  comes  from  a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from 
the  rolling  fta.  Let  his  robe  of  mifl  be  near ; 
his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an 
half-extinguiflied  meteor  by  his  fide,  in  the  form 
of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh!  let  his  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in 
his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid, 
"  ghoCls  of  my  fathers  !  bend  !" 

Such  was  my  fong,   in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling    hurp.      But   Nathos  was    on    Erin's 

*  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  thr.t  deep  ancf*"' 
melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  (lorm  ;  v.cll  known  to 
thofe  who  live  in  a  high  countj-y. 

fliore. 
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lliore,  furrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the 
voice  of  the  foe,  amidft  the  roar  of  tumbling 
waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  reflcd 
on  his  fpear !  Morning  rofcj  with  its  beams. 
The  fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with, 
all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coafl:.  Cair- 
bar  flood  in  the  midll.  He  grimly  fmiled  when 
he  faw  the  foe.  Nathos  rufhed  forward,  in  his 
ftrcngth  :  nor  could  Dar-thula  ftay  behind.  She 
came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  Ihining  fpear. 
"  And  who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the 
pride  of  youth  ?  Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth, 
Althofs  and  dark-haired  Arden  ?" 

"  Come,"  faid  Nathos,  "  come !  chief  of 
high  Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coafl, 
for  the  white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are 
not  with  Nathos  ;  they  are  behind  thefe  rolling 
feas.  Why  doft  thou  bring  thy  thoufands 
againft  the  chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didfi:  fly  *  from 
him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were  around  his 
fpear."  "  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  fliall 
Erin's  king  fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were 
not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or 
the  Ihields  of  other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned 
in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  feeble  men  1" 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Selama. 

B  b  2  Thx 
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The  tear  flarted  from  car- borne  Narhos.  lie 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears 
fiew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then 
the  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high. 
The  ranks  of  Erin  yield  j  as  a  ridge  of  dark 
clouds  before  a  blaft  of  wind  1  Then  Cairbar 
ordered  his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  fiew.  The  fons  of 
Ufnoth  fell  in  blood.  They  fell  like  three 
young  oaks,  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill:  The 
traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how 
they  grew  fo  lonely  :  the  blaft  of  the  defart 
came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low  ; 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered, 
and  tlie  heath  was  bare  1 

Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look 
is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trem- 
bling lips  broke  fhort  an  half-formed  word. 
Her  dark  hair  fiew  on  wind.  The  gloomy  Cair- 
bar came.  "  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ? 
My  battle  would  have  roared  on  Morven,  had 
not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himfelf 
would  have  been  low,  and  forrow  dv/elling 
in  Selnna  1"  Her  fhield  fell  from  Dar-thu- 
la's  arm.     Her   breaft    of  fnow  appeared.      It 

appeared  s 
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appeared ;  but  it  was  ftained  wirh  blood.  An 
arrow  was  fixed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the 
fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow  !  Her  hair 
fpreads  wide  on  his  face.  Their  blood  is  mixing 
round  ! 

"  Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  art  low !"  faid 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  "  Silence  is  at  the  blue 
ilreams  of  Selama.  Trnthil's  *  race  have  failed. 
When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's 
maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The 
morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  Ihall  not  come  to 
thy  bed  and  fay,  "  Av/ake  Dar-thula !  awake, 
thou  firft  of  women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  Ihake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills.  The  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  fun  !  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  will  not  move  in  the  fteps  of  her  loveli- 
nefs  !'* 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raifed  the  tomb.  I  fung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came  -,  v/hen  he  came  tq 
green  Erin  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar  ! 

*  Truihil  was  |^c  founder  of  Dar-thula'i  family. 
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ihuUin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled  Swaran  from 
Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
as  the  guardian  of  Cormac,  the  young  king.  In  the  third 
yearof  CuthuUin's  adminiflration,Torlath,  thefon  of  Can- 
tela,  rebelled  in  Connaught;  and  advanced  to  Temora  to 
dethrone  Cormac.  Cuthullin  marched  againft  him,  came 
up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  defeated  his 
forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  CuthuUin's  hand;  but  as 
he  too  eagerly  prefled  on  the  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac,  tJiough,  for  fome  time, 
fupported  by  Nathos,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem, 
fell  into  confufion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Cormac 
himfelf  was  flain  by  the  rebel  Cairbar ;  and  the  re-eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland  by  Fingal,  furnilhes 
the  fubject  of  the  epic  poem  of  Temora. 
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*f  T  S  the  wind  on  the  Ihield  of  Fingal  ?  Or  is  the 
•i  voice  of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  fwect 
voice !  for  thou  art  pleafant.  Thou  carrieft 
away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
Cuthullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mills  deceive  me, 
for  the  fhip  of  my  love!  when  they  rife  round 
fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their  grey  fkirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  doft  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon 
of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn 
returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of 
Togorma*,  fince  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  of 

*  Togorma,  i.  e.  the  ijland  of  Hue  'wa'ves,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, was  fubjeft  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuthul- 
lin's friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar,  from 
one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Con- 
nal, a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to 
Temora,  had  failed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle;  where  he 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which 
Cuthullin  was  kiUcd. 

battles. 
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battles,  and  Bragela  diftant  far!  Hills  of  the  ifle 
of  mid  1  when  will  ye  anlwer  to  his  hounds  ?  But 
ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls 
in  vain  !  Night  comes  rolling  down.  The  face 
of  ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  be- 
neath his  wing.  The  hind  fleeps,  with  the 
hart  of  the  defart.  They  fhall  rife  with  morn- 
ing's light,  and  feed  by  the  mofiy  fbream.  But 
my  tears  return  with  the  fun.  My  fighs  come 
on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  In  thine 
arms,  O  chief  of  Erin's  wars  ?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  OfTian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall 
of  Ihellsj  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  At- 
tend to  the  murmur  of  the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dun- 
fcai's  walls:  let  fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes. 
Let  the  hero  arife  in  thy  dreams  ! 

CuTHULLiN  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero. 
His  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred 
oaks  burn,  in  the  midfl.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is 
fnioaking  wide.  Carril  ftrikes  the  harp,  beneath 
a  tree.  His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam.  The 
ruftling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged 
hair.  His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of 
its  chief,  Cuthullin's  friend!  "Why  art  thou 
abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  florm  ? 
The  chiefs  of  the  fouch  have  convened,  againft 
3  the 
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the  car-borne  Cormac.  The  winds  detain  thy 
fails.  Thy  blue  waters  roll  around  thee.  But 
Cornnac  is  not  alone.  The  Ton  of  Seino  fights 
his  wars  1  Scmo's  ion  his  battles  fights!  the  ter- 
ror of  the  ftranger  I  He  that  is  like  the  vapour 
of  death,  flowly  borne  by  fultry  winds.  The 
fun  reddens  in  its  prefence :  The  people  fall 
around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointlcfs 
fpear.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath  !  Tor- 
lath,  chief  of  heroes,  froni  Lego's  fable  furge  ! 
J-le  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car- 
borne  Cornnac.  Cormac  who  was  diftant  far,  in 
Temora's  *  echoing  halls  :  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  life  the  fpear. 
Nor  long  didft  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mlldly-ihining 
beam  of  youth  1  death  flands  dim  behind  thee, 
like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon,  behind  its 
growing  light !  Cuthullin  rofe  before  the  bard  f, 
that  came   from  generous  Torlath.     He  offered 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings;  Tcamhrath,  ac- 
cording to  rome  of  the  bards. 

■f  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times;  and  their 
perfons  were  facred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times 
they  abufed  that  privilege;  and  as  their  perfons  were  invio- 
lable, they  fatirifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who  were 
not  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nuifance. 
Screened  under  the  charadter  of  heralds,  they  grcfly  abufed  the 
enqjjiiy  when  he  would  not  accept  the  terrns  they  oifcred. 

him 
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him  the  fhell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the  fon  of 
fongs.  "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego !"  he  faid, 
**  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to 
our  fead  or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Can- 
tela*?" 

*f  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard, 
*'  to  the  founding  ftrife  of  fpears.  When  morn- 
ing is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the 
plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king 
of  the  ifle  of  mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Tor- 
lath !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and 
the  people  fall  1  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fword!"  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  Cuthullin,  "the 
fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes :  but  my  foul  delights  in  war ! 
The  fword  reds  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  !  Morning  (hall  meet 
me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of 
Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful 
fhell ;  and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora!" 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  **  to 
hear  the  fong  of  joy :  when  the  mighty  are  to 
meet  in  battle,  like  the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of 
Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimoraf!  with 
all  thy  filent  woods  ?    No  ftar  trembles  on  thy 

*  Cean-teol;i',  head  of  a  family , 
j    Slia'mor,  great  hill. 
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top.  No  moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  me- 
teors of  death  are  there  :  the  grey  watry  forms 
of  ghods.  Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  1  with 
thy  filent  woods  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  found  of 
his  fong.  Carril  joined  his  voice.  The  mufic 
was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  plea- 
fant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of 
departed  bards  heard  on  Slimora's  fide.  Sofc 
founds  fpread  along  the  wood.  The  filent  val- 
leys of  night  rejoice.  So,  when  he  fits  in  the 
filence  of  the  day,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the 
humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Ofiian's 
car:  the  gale  drowns  it  in  its  courfej  but  the 
pleafant  found  returns  again  !  Slant  looks  the  fun 
on  the  field  !  gradual  grows  the  fliadeof  the  hill! 

"  Raise,"  faid  Cuthullin,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  "  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal  :  that 
fong  which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams 
of  his  refl:  defcend  :  when  the  bards  ftrike  the 
diftant  harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Sel- 
ma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife  :  the 
fighs  of  the   mother  of  Calmar  *,  when  he  was 

*  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  related  at 
large  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  fon  of 
Matha;  and  the  family  was  extin<5t  in  him.  The  feat  of 
the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cu- 
thullin lay ;  which  circumftance  fuggefted  to  him,  the  la- 
mentation of  Alcletha  over  her  foa. 

fought. 
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foughr,  in  vain,  on  his  hills;  when  (he  beheld 
his  bow  in  the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  fi:iield  of 
Caithbat  on  that  branch.  Let  the  fpear  of  Cu- 
rhullin  be  near;  that  the  found  of  my  battle  may 
rife,  with  the  grey  beam  of  the  eaft."  The  hero 
leaned  on  his  father's  fliield  ;  the  fong  of  Lara 
rofe  !  The  hundred  bards  were  didant  far :  Car- 
ril alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong 
were  his:  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

*'  Alcletha*  with  the  aged  locks!  mother 
of  carborne  Calmar  1  why  doft  thou  look  to- 
>^rd  the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy 
fon  ?  Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the 
heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is 
but  the  diilant  grove,  Alclecha  !  but  the  roar  of 
the  mountain  wind  !"  '^  Who  f  bounds  over 
Lara's  ftream,  fifher  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does 
not  Alcletha  behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are 
dim  1  Is  it  not  the  fon  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my 
love  ?" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  !"  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  J.     "  It  is  but  an  oak, 

*  Ald-chi'tha,  decaying  beauty  :  probably  a  poetical  naitie 
given  the  mother  of  Cahnar,  by  the  bard  himfeli'. 

-j-  Alcletha  fpeaks..  Cahnar  had  promifed  to  return,  by 
a  certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  his  filler  Alona  are  re- 
prefented  as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards  that  quar- 
ter where  they  expected  C;Jmar  Ihculd  make  his  firfi:  ap- 
•pearance. 

±  Aluinc,  exquifitely  beautiful. 

Alcletha, 
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Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who 
comes  along  the  phun  ?  rorrow  is  in  his  fpecd. 
He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alclecha,  it  is 
covered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  is  covered  with 
the  blood  of  foes*,  filler  of  car-borne  Calmar! 
His  fpear  never  returned  undained  with  blood  : 
nor  his  bow  from  the  flrife  of  the  mighty.  The 
battle  is  confumed  in  his  prefence :  he  is  a  flame 
of  death,  Alona  1  Youth  f  of  the  mournful 
Ipeed  !  wh.erc  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he 
return  with  his  fame,  in  the  midfl:  of  his  echoing 
fhields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent!  Calmar 
is  then  no  more  !  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he 
fell.  I  muft  not  hear  of  his  wound  1"  Why  doll 
thou  look  towards  the  defarr,  mother  cf  iov/-laid 
Calmar? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuthullin 
lay  on  his  fliield.  The  bards  refted  on  their 
harps.  Sleep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of 
Semo  was  awake  alone.  His  foul  was  fixed  on 
v/ar.  The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint 
red  light  is  fpread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is 
heard!  The  ghoft  of  Calmar  cam.e  1  He  ilalked 
dimly   along   the   beam.     D^rk  is  the  wound  ia 

*  Alcletha  fpeaki. 

t  She  uckirefTcs  hcrfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  friend,  who 
hud  retuine J  with  the  news  cf  his  death.  . 

his 
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his  fide.  His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe.  Joy 
fits  pale  on  his  face.  He  feems  to  invite  Ciuhul- 
lin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night !"  faid  the  rifing 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy 
dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  noble  Calmar? 
Wouldeft  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon ! 
from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not 
feeble  in  war :  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace. 
How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara!  if  thou 
now  doft  advife  to  fly  !  But,  Calmar,  I  never 
fled.  I  never  feared  the  ghofts  of  nighr.  Small 
is  their  knowledge,  weak  their  hands  j  their 
dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my  foul  grows 
in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife  of  fteel. 
Retire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou  art  no:  Calmar's 
ghoft.  He  delighted  in  battle.  His  arm  was 
like  the  thunder  of  heaven !"  He  retired  in  his 
blaft  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his 
praife. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe.  The 
found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread.  Green  Erin's 
warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many 
ftreams.  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego. 
The  mighty  Torlath  came  ?  *'  Why  doft  thou 
come  with  thy  thoufands,  CuthuUin,"  faid  the 
chief  of  Lego.  I  know  the  ftrength  of  tliy  arm. 
6  Thy 
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Thy  foul  is  an  unextinguidied  fire.  Why  fight 
we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hofts  behold 
Our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  iis  like  roaring 
waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners 
haften  away,  and  look  on  their  ftrife  with 
fear." 

"  Thou  rifcil,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul," 
replied  the  fen  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is 
mighty,  O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath. 
Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fliady  fide. 
Behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  muft 
fall,  tell  him  I  accufed  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle, 
when  the  firife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  his  fvvord 
be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven. 
Let  his  counfel  found  in  Temora,  in  the  day 
of  danger  1" 

He  rufhed,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda*,  when  he  comes,  ia 
the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
feas.     His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  Iword.     Winds 

•  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  worfhip  in  Scandinavia  :  by  the  fpirit  cf  Lcda,  the 
poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  cf  the  northern 
nations.     He  is  ctifcribed  here  with  all  his  terrors. 

Vol.  L  C  c  life 
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lift  his  flaming  locks !  The  v.'aining  moon  half- 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in 
darknefs  arife  to  view.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand. 
Lego's  heroes  miourned.  They  gather  around 
the  chief,  like  the  clouds  of  the  dcfart.  A  thou- 
fand  fwords  rofe  at  once  j  a  thoufand  arrows 
flew  J  but  he  fl:ood  like  a  rock  in  the  midft  of  a 
roaring  fea.  They  fell  around.  He  ftrode  in 
blood.  Dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  fons 
of  Ullin  came.  The  battle  fpread  over  Lego. 
The  chief  of  Erin  overcame.  He  returned 
over  the  field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he 
returned  !  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He 
rolled  his  eyes  in  filence.  The  fword  hung, 
unflieathed,  in  his  hand.  His  fpear  bent  at  every 
ftep! 

«  Carril,"  faid  the  chief  in  fecret,  "  the 
flrength  of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  days  are  with 
the  years  that  are  pafl:.  No  morning  of  mine 
fliall  arife.  They  Ihall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but 
I  fhall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his 
hall,  and  fay,  "  Where  is  Erin's  chief?"  But  my 
name  is  renowned  !  my  fame  in  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me 
die  as  Cuthullin  died  !  Renown  cloathed  him 
like  a  robe.     The  light  of  his   fame  is  great. 

Draw 
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Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide.  Lay  Cutlnillin 
beneath  that  oak.  Place  the  fhield  of  Caithbac 
near,  that  they  may  beliold  me  amidH:  the  arms 
of  my  fathers !" 

"  And  is  the  fan  of  Semo  fallen  :"  faid  Car- 
ril  with  a  figh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls. 
Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunfciii.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left 
alone  in  her  youth.  The  fon  *  of  thy  love  is 
alone  1  He  fliall  come  to  Bragela,  and  aflc  her 
why  file  weeps  ?  He  fnall  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
■wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword.  ^^  Whofe  fword 
is  that  ?"  he  will  fay.  The  foul  of  his  mother  is 
fad.  Who  is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  courfe  ?  His  eyes  look  wildly 
round  in  fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  fon  of 
Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty 
fell  ?  Did  the  fcas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ? 
Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The 
mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not 
there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Mor- 
ven's  woody  land,  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the 
fons  of  the  defirt  mourn  !" 


*  Conloch,  who  was  aftenvards  very  famous  fcr  his  great 
exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterily 
in  handling  tlie  javelin,  that  when  a  good  markfman  is  de- 
fcribed,  it  has  pafTed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, He  is  unerring  as  the  arm  of  Conhch. 

C  c  2  Bv 
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By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lei^o  they  raifed 
the  hero's  tomb.  Luiith  *,  at  a  diilancc,  lies. 
The  fong  of  bards  rofe  over  the  dead. 

"  Blest  f  be  thy  foul.  Ton  of  Seino  !  Thou 
wert  mighty  in  battle.  Thy  (Irength  was  like 
the  flrength  of  a  llream  :  thy  Ipeed  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible  : 
the  ftejis  of  death  were  behind  thy  fword.  Bled 
be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of 
Dunfcal  1  Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of 
the  mighty,  neither  was  rhy  blood  on  the  fpear 
of  the  brave.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  fling 
of  death  in  a  blaft  :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand, 
which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy 
foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift!" 

'*  The  m.ighcy  are  difperfed  acTcmora:  there 
is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in 
his  youth.  He  does  no:  behold  thy  return.  The 
found  of  thy  lliield  is  ccafed  :  his  foes  are  ga- 
thering round.     Soft   be  thy   refl:  in  thy  cave, 

*  It  was  of  old,  the  cuflom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near 
the  mafter.  This  Avas  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for 
we  find  it  praiftifed  by  ^lany  other  nations  in  their  ages  of 
heroifm.  There  is  a  ftone  fhewn  ftill  at  Dunfcai  in  the  ifle 
of  Sky,  to  Avhich  CuthuUin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath. 
The  {tone  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

t  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuthullin's  tomb. 
Every  ftanza  clofes  with  fome  remarkable  title  of  the  hero, 
which  was  always  the  cuRom  In  funeral  elegies. 

chief 
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chief  of  Erin's  wars  !  Bragela  will  not  hope  for 
thy  return,  or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her 
fteps  arc  not  on  the  fhore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to 
the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of 
fliells.  She  fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more. 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan  !  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O 
chief  of  fhady  Tura!'» 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  on  lils  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled 
Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  his  heroes^; 
he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs, 
who  had  not  been  along  with  him  in  his  expedition. 
They  refented  his  negledl ;  and  went  over  to  Erragon  king 
of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declaimed  enemy  of 
Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  great  re- 
putation in  Sora :  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon 
fell  in  love  v,  ith  him.  He  found  means  to  efcape  with  her, 
and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who  refided  then  in  Selma  on  the 
weftern  coaft.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  flain 
in  battle  by  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejedted 
terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo 
fell,  in  a  fmgle  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon, 
and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of  grief. 


[    393     ] 


THE 


BATTLE  of  L  O  R  A 


POEM. 


SO  N  of  the  diftant  land,  who  dwcllefl  in  the 
fecret  cell !  do  I  hear  the  found  of  thy 
grove?  or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fongs  ?  The  torrent 
was  loud  in  my  ear;  but  I  heard  a  tuneful 
voice.  Dofl:  thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land: 
or  the  fpirits*  of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller 
of  rocks  !  look  thou  on  that  heathy  plain.  Thou 
feeft  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whittling 
grafs  :  with  their  ftones  of  mofly  heads.  Thou 
feeft  them,  fon  of  the  rock,  but  Oflian's  eyes 
have  failed. 

A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  comcs  roaring  down 
and  fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four 
molly  ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear 
their  heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees,  which  the 
ftorms  have  bent,  fpread  their  whiftling  branches 

^  Alluding  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

around. 
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around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragon^j  this 
thy  narrow  houfe  :  the  found  of  thy  fhells  have 
been  long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  fliield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  Jhips  ! 
ciiief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  haft  thou  fallen  on 
our  mountains  ?  How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son 
of  the  fecret  cell !  doft  thou  delight  in  fongs  ? 
Hear  the  battle  of  Lora.  The  found  of  its  fteel 
is  long  fince  paft.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened 
hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns  with 
his  filent  beams.  The  glittering  rocks,  and 
green  heads  of  the  mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fliips  f  from 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  flieets  hung 
loofe  to  the  mafts.  The  boifterous  winds  roared 
behind  the  groves  of  Morvera,  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  founded ;  the  deer  ftart  from  their  rocks. 
Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The  feaft  of  the 
hill  is  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feaft.  The  rage  of  their 
bofoms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in 
fecret.  The  figh  burfts  from  their  brcafts. 
They  were  feen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw 
their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark 
clouds,  in  the  midft  of  our  joy ;    like  pillars  of 

*  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignifics  the  rage  of  the  luanjes  ; 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Offian  himfelf ;  for 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradition. 

\  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  frona  his  war  agaiufl  Swaran. 

mift 
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mirt  on  the  fettled  Tea.     They  glitter  to  the  fun, 
but  the  mariners  fear  a  ftorm. 

*'  Raise  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan, 
*'  raife  them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft.  Let  us 
rufli,  O  Aldo  !  through  the  foam  of  the  northern 
wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feaft:  but  our  arms 
have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills 
of  Fingal,  and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora.  His 
countenance  is  fierce.  War  darkens  around  his 
fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  other  lands  !" 

They  took  their  fwords,  their  fliields  of 
thongs.  They  ruflied  to  Lumar's  refounding 
bay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the 
chief  of  bounding  deeds.  Erragon  had  returned 
from  the  chace.  His  fpear  was  red  in  blood. 
J-Ie  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground;  and 
whittled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  ftrangers  to 
his  feafts:  they  fought  and  conquered  in  his 
wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lor- 
ma.  Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of 
ocean.  Her  white  breafl:  heaves,  like  fnow  on 
heath;  when  the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly 
move  it  in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like 
the  beam  of  Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart 
3  fighed. 
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fighcd.  Tears  filled  her  eyes.  Her  white  arm 
fupported  her  head.  Three  days  flie  lat  within 
the  hall,  and  covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On 
the  fourth  fl:e  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the 
troubled  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mofiy  towers, 
to  Fingal  king  of  fpears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride!"  faid  Fingal 
rifing  in  wrath  :  "  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king?  who  will  now 
receive  my  people  into  their  halls  ?  Who  will 
give  the  feaft  of  ftrangers,  fince  Aldo,  of  the 
little  foul,  has  dilhonoured  my  name  in  Sora  ? 
Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand  !  Go  :  hide 
thee  in  thy  caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we 
muft  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of 
the  noble  Trcnmor !  When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to 
fight  ?  I  was  born  in  the  midft  of  battles  *,  and 
my  fteps  mufl:  move  in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But 
my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  (leel  did 
not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tem- 
pefts,  O  Morven  1  which  will  overturn  my  halls; 
when  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none 
remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble 
come,  but   they  will  not  know  my  tomb.     My 

*  Comhalthe  fiither  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  againft 
the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born;  fo 
that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been  lorn  in  the 
midjl  ff  battles. 

renown 
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renown  Is  only  in  long.  My  deeds  fiiall  be  as  a 
dream  to  future  times !" 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
ftorms  round  the  ghod:  of  nightj  when  he  calls 
them,  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger.  He 
came  to  the  fliore  of  Cona.  He  f^nt  his  bard  to 
the  king;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands; 
or  the  land  of  many  hills!  Fingal  fat  in  his  hall 
with  the  friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The 
young  heroes  were  at  the  chace,  far  diftant  in 
the  defart.  The  grey-haired  chiefs  talked  of 
other  times;  of  the  a6tions  of  their  youths 
when  the  aged  Nartmor  *  came,  the  chief  of 
flreamy  Lora. 

''  This  is  no  timiC,"  faid  Nartmor,  "  to  hear 
the  fongs  of  other  years:  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coaft,  and  lifts  ten  tlioufand  fwords.  Gloomy 
is  the  king  among  his  chiefs !  he  is  like  the 
darliened  moon,  arnidft  the  meteors  of  night; 
when  they  fail  along  her  flvirt3,  and  give  the 
light  that  has  failed  o'er  her  orb."  *'  Come," 
faid  Fingal,  *'  from  thy  hail,  come  daugh- 
ter of  my  love  :  come  from  thy  hall,  Bof- 
mina  f ,  maid  of  ftreamy  Morven!  Nartmor, 
take    the    ftceds   of  the    ftrangcrs.     Attend    the 

*  Neart-iKor,  great  Jirength      Lora,  noify. 
'''    f  V>of-mh\r\\,  jcft  and  te7iiicr  fja>id.     Siie  v/as  the  youngeft 
of  Fingal's  ciiiidi-ca. 

daughter 
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daughter  of  Fingal !  Let  her  bid  the  king  of 
Sora  to  our  feafl:,  to  Selma's  fliaded  wall.  Offer 
him,  O  Bofmina !  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the 
wealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our  youths  are  far 
diftant.     Age  is  on  our  trembling  hands !" 

She  came  to  the  hofi:  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud.  Li  her  right  hand  was  feen 
a  fparkling  fhell.  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold. 
The  firft,  the  joyful  mark  of  peace!  The  latter, 
the  fign  of  war,  Erragon  brightened  in  her 
prefence  as  a  rock,  before  ^he  fudden  beams  of 
the  fun;  when  they  iiTue  from  a  broken  cloud, 
divided  by  the  roaring  wind  ! 

"  Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,"  began  the  mildly 
blufliing  maid,  "  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's 
kins;,  to  Selma's  fliaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior !  Let  the  dark  fword  reft 
by  thy  fide.  Chufeft  thou  the  wealth  of  kings? 
Then  hear  the  words  of  generous  Aldo.  He 
o-ives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children 
of  the  rein:  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant 
lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing, 
that   fly  acrofs  the  fl^y.     An  hundred  *  girdles 

*  Sandificd  girdles,  till  very  lately,  v.-cre  kept  in  many 
families  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  they  were  bound  about 
women  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alleviate  their  pains, 
and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  ImpreiTed  with  feveral 
my  illcal  figures,  an  J  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about 
the  woman's  waift,  was  accompanied  Avith  words  and  geftures 
which  Ihewed  the  cuftom  to  have  come  originally  from  the 
Druids. 

fhail 
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(hall  alio  be  thine,  to  bind  hi^h- bofomed  maids. 
The  friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The 
cure  of  the  fons  of  toil.  Ten  fliells  ftiidded  with 
gems  fliall  fliine  in  Sora's  towers:  the  bright 
water  trembles  on  their  ftars,  and  fcems  to  be 
fparkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world  *,  in  the  midft  cf  their  echoing 
halls.  Thefe,  O  hero!  fhall  be  thine;  or  thy 
white- bofomed  fpoufe.  Lorma  fnall  roll  her 
bright  eyes  in  thy  halls 3 'though  Fingal  loves 
the  generous  Aldo :  Fingal!  who  never  injured 
a  hero,   though  his  arm  is  ftrong  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  1"  replied  the  king, 
"  tell  him,  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let 
Fingal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me.  Let  him 
bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the 
fvN'ords  of  his  fathers  :  the  fhiclds  of  other  times  j 
that  my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls, 
and  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 
*'  Never  fiiall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls  !" 
faid  the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded 
in  war.  King  of  echoing  Sora !  the  ftorm 
is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not 
forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of  the  diftant 
land  ?" 

*  The  Roraan  emperors. 

She 
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She  came  to  Sclma's  filent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofc  from  his 
place,  in  his  ftrength.  He  fhooic  his  aged 
locks.  He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor. 
The  dark-brown  fhield  of  his  fathers.  Darknefs 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  hand  to 
his  fpear  :  the  ghofts  of  thoufands  v/ere  near,  and 
forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy 
rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes.  They  ruflied 
to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are  on  the 
deeds  of  other  years:  and  on  the  fame  that 
riles  from  death  ! 

Now  at  TrathaPs  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of 
the  chace  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his  young 
heroes  followed.  He  flopped  in  the  midfl:  of  his 
courfe.  Ofcar  appeared  the  firft;  then  Morni's 
Ion,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth  *  fliewed  his 
gloomy  form.  Dermid  fpread  his  dark  hair  on 
wind.  Oflian  came  the  lad.  I  hunimed  the 
fong  of  other  times.  My  fpear  fu|)pGrted  my 
fteps  over  the  little  dreams.  My  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his  boify  Ihield  j 
and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war.  A  thoufand 
fwords  at  once  unTneathed,  gleam  on  thevv-aving 
heath.  Three  grey-haired  fons  of  fong,  raife  the 
tuneful,  mournful  voice.     Deep   and  dark   with 

*  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  of  the  nxiord^ 
or  a  commander  of  an  army. 

founding 
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founding  Reps,  we  rufh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along: 
like  the  fliovver  of  a  ftorm,  when  it  pours  on  a 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill.  The 
fun-beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fjns  in  war:  when  he 
faw  us  amidfb  the  lightning  of  fwords,  mindful 
of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came  on, 
in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  flream. 
The  battle  falls  around  his  fteps  :  death  dimly 
ftalks  along  by  his  fide  ! 

"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His 
Ihield  glitters  on  his  fide.  The  clang  of  his  ar- 
mour is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in 
the  ftrife  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm. 
But  falleft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bofom  ftained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The  king  took  the 
fpear  of  his  ftrength.  He  was  fad  for  the  fall  of 
Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe : 
'but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate 
the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger 
fell! 
Vol.  I.  D  d  "  Sons 
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"  Sons  of  Cona!"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  flop 
the  hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  low. 
Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora  !  The  ftranger 
will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  fo  filent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger. 
The  joy  of  his  houfe  is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the 
found  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghoft  is  mur- 
muring there  1  But  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven, 
beneath  the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the 
fong  of  peace.  We  ftopped  our  uplifted  fwords. 
We  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in 
a  tomb.  I  raifed  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds 
of  night  came  rolling  down.  The  ghoft  of 
Erragon  appeared  to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy 
and  dark ;  an  half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft. 
**  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sera  !  thine  arm 
was  terrible  in  war  !" 

LoRMA  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  fat  at  the 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down, 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  foul  of  Lorma  is 
fad  !  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ? 
Thou  didft  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  diftant  far?  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round 
thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers,  who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from 
thy  founding  hills,  O  my  beft  beloved  !'* 

Her 
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Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
liftcns  to  the  ruftling  blaft.  Shethinksit  is  Aldo's 
tread.  Joy  rifes  in  her  face!  But  forrow  returns 
again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  *'  Wilt 
thou  not  return,  my  love  ?  Let  me  behold 
the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eaft. 
Calm  and  bright  is  the  breaft  of  the  lake !  "When 
fhall  I  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant  on 
the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  founding  hills,  hunter 
of  woody  Cona  !'*  His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on 
a  rock,  like  a  watry  beam  of  feeble  light :  When 
the  moon  rulhes  fudden  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field  ! 
She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath. 
She  knew  that  her  hero  fell,  I  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on  the  grafs  of 
the  cave  I 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  1  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  ihe  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  and  wildly  fad  !  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona.  She  funk  into  the  tomb.  Fin- 
gal  commanded  his  bards ;  they  fung  over  the 
death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morven 
mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  aucumn  returned  ! 

7  Son 
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SoM  of  the  diftant  land  *  !  Thou  dwelleft  in 
the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  fong  arife,  at  times, 
in  praife  of  thofe  who  felk  Let  their  thin  ghofts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beam  f  :  when  thou  lieft  down 
to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
Jhalt  thou  fee  her  lovely ;  but  the  tear  is  ftill 
on  her  cheek  1 

*  The  poet  addrCiTes  himfclf  to  the  Culdee. 

f  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window 
of  my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din  of 
arms  is  paft.  Fingal,  B.  I. 


END    OF    THE    FLiiST    VOLUME. 
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